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TO THE MEMORY OF 


William Reynolds, 
FIRST FIELD SUPERINTENDENT 
OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
TO WHOSE 
DEVOTION, SKILL AND EARNESTNESS 
THE ASSOCIATION IS IMMEASURABLY INDEBTED. 


FOREWORD. 


CONVENTION MOTTO: 


“WE WOULD SEE JESUS” 


THIS BOOK CONTAINS: 


THE STORY of Sunday-school Progress, 1905-1908— 
the most marvelous in all Sunday-school history, 


THE LONDON and Boston Conferences of the Ameri- 
can and British Sections of the Lesson Commit- 
tees 


THE LESSON COMMITTEE and its work—the unan- 
imous and enthusiastic approval of the “system of a 
general lesson for the whole school, which has been 
in successful use for thirty-five years,” and also “the 
preparation of a thoroughly Graded Course covering 
the entire range of the Sunday-school, which may 
be used in any Sunday-school which desires it, 
whether in whole or in part,” 


THE SURVEY of the International Field by the Execu- 
tive Committee and its Secretaries, 


THE STORY of the phenomenal growth of the Adult 
Bible Class, and Teacher Training Departments, 


THE STORY in detail of the 12th International Con- 
vention, with its addresses and reports for perma- 
nent reference, together with scores of portraits and 
convention pictures, 


MAKING A RESERVOIR of Sunday-school informa- 
tion, inspiration and statistics, for the use of a quar- 
ter of a million pastors and superintendents. 


W. N. HARTSHORN, 


Chairman Executive Committee. 


October 1908. 
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"JOHN STITES, Louisville, Kentucky. 
President Twelfth International Sunday-School Conrention. 
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OFFICIAL REGISTER 
1908 — 1911 


° PRESIDENT. 
Hon. John Stites, Louisville, Ky. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


A. B. McCrillis, Providence, R. I. 

Rey. H. H. Bell, D.D., San Francisco, Calif. 

Prof. Martin G. Brumbaugh, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. George A. Truett, D.D., Dallas, Tex. 

E. H. Nichols, Chicago, Ill. 

Principal E. W. Sawyer, Summerland, B. C. 

For the Negroes: Bishop G. W. Clinton, Charlotte, N. C. 


VicE-PRESIDENTS. 
Representing the states, provinces and territories: 


Alabama—R. IF. Lewis, Birmingham. 

Alaska—Dr. Sheldon Jackson. Washington, D. C. 
Alberta—H. W. B. Douglas, Edmonton. 
Arizona—Dr. H. H. Blome, Tempo. 

Arkansas—W. D. Young, Fort Smith. 

British Columbia (E.)—W. F. Muirhead, Femie. 
British Columbia (W.)—Dr. George Telford, Vancouver. 
California (N.)—Silas W. Mack, Monterey. 
California (S.)—Rev. Hugh K. Walker, D. D., Los Angeles, 
Colorado—H. P. Spencer, Denver. 

Connecticut—Rev. H. F. Talmadge, Wauregan. 
Delaware—I. Elmer Perry, Wilmington. 

District of Columbia—Carleton R. Ball, Washington. 
Vlorida—James Simpson, Mt. Dora. 

Georgia—Mant Hood, Brunswick. 

Idaho—Hon. A. L. Frehafer, Council. 

Illinois—W. S. Rearick, Ashland. 

Indiana—George B. King, Lafayette. 

lowa—William Tackaberry, Sioux City. 

Kansas—W. H. Rockefeller, Holton. 

Kentucky—W. J. Thomas, Shelbyville. 
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Louisiana—W. R. McKowen, Jackson. 
Maine-—Horace Purinton, Waterville. 
Manitoba—B. G. Crealock, Burnside. 
Maryland—Charles W. Dorsey, Dickeyville. 
Massachusetts—Gilbert G. Davis, Worcester. 
Michigan—George Parsons, Watervliet. 
Minnesota—Rev. EH. C. Horn, Anoka. 
Mississippi—H. C. Tinney, Jackson. 

Missouri—P. M. Hanson, St. Louis. 
Montana—Rey. H. O. Tihburn, Butte. 
Nebraska—BH. J. Wightman, York. 

Nevada—Rey. Charles L. Mears, Reno. 

New Brunswick—T. S. Simms, St. John. 
Newfoundland—Dr. N. 8. Fraser, St. John’s. 

New Hampshire—Rey. EH. 8. Tasker, Tilton. 

New Jersey—Hdward W. Barnes,, Perth Amboy. 
New Mexico—I’. W. Spencer, Albuquerque. 

New York—A. H. Rogers, Gloversville. 

North Carolina—Rev. 8. M. Rankin, Greensboro. 
North Dakota—R. B. Griffith, Grand Forks. 

Nova Scotia and Bermuda—W. H. Studd, Halifax. 
Ohio—Ed L. Young, Norwalk. 
Oklahoma—Andrew Kingkade, Oklahoma City. 
Ontario—Theron Gibson, Toronto. 

Oregon—Prof. James F. Mwiug, Portland. 
Pennsylvania—Rey. Alexander Henry, D.D., Philadelphia. 
Quebec—S. J. Carter, Montreal. 

Rhode Island—George W. Smith, Providence. 
Saskatchewan—James Balfour, Regina. 

South Carolina—Prof. 'Thomas W. Keitt, Clemson. 
South Dakota—H. H. Curtis, Castlewood. 
Tennessee—W. H. Raymond, Nashville. 
Texas—Gov. George F. Jester, Corsicana. 
Utah—Prof. J. A. Smith, Ogden. 

Vermont—M. P. Perley, Hnosburg Falls. 
Virginia—Rey. T. H. Lacy, D.D., Blackstone. 
Washington (f.)—Prof. H. C. Sampson, Pullman. 
Washington (W.)—W. D. Wood, Seattle. 

West Virginia—D. B. Purinton, Morgantown. 
Wisconsin—T. M. Hammond, Milwaukee. 
Wyoming—Harry B. Henderson, Cheyenne. 
Hawaii—Rey. Curtis Shields, Honolulu. 

Porto Rico. 

Philippines. 

Cuba—Rey. B. F._ Gilbert. 

Central America—J. M. Weaver, Culebra, Panama. 
Mexico—Jenaro S. Paz, San Luis Potosi. 

Trinidad and Tobago. 

Yukon. 

For the Negroes—Dr. J. H. Shepard, Durham, N. C. 


RECORDING SECRETARY. 
Rev. Joseph Clark, D.D., Columbus, Ohio. 


ASSISTANT RECORDING SECRETARY. 
E. D. McCafferty, Pittsburg, Pa. 


GENERAL SECRETARY. 


Marion Lawrance, Chicago, Ill. 
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TREASURER. 


Fred A. Well, Chicago, Ill. 


ASSISTANT TREASURER. 


Dr. George W. Bailey, Philadelphia, Pa. 
2nd District, Rev. Alex. Henry, D.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 


District REPRESENTATIVES: 


Ist District, Robert F. Raymond, New Bedford, Mass. 
and District, Rev. Alexander Henry, D.D., Philadelphia, 
Pa, 

3rd District, George W. Watts, Durham, N. C. 

4th District, Rev. W. N. Dresel, Indiana. 

5th District, S. B. Harding, Waukesha, Wis. 

6th District, I. W. Gill, Wichita, Kan. 

7th District, W. N. Wiggins, Dallas, Texas. 

8th District, A. L. Fellows, Denver, Colo. 

oth District, W. D. Wood, Seattle, Wash. 
1oth District, W. F. Cronemiller, Los Angeles, Cal. 

11th District, Jenara S. Paz, San Luis Potosi, Mex. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Alabama—D. H. Marbury, Birmingham. 
Alaska—Rey. Jas. H. Condit, Fairbanks. 
Alberta—lH. Michener, Red Deer. 
Arizona—Walter Hill, Prescott. 
Arkansas—Gen. B. W. Green, Little Rock. 
British Col. (E.)—Joseph Patrick, Nelson. 
British Col. (W.)—Noah Shakespeare, Victoria. 
Cal. (N.)—C. M. Campbell, Sacramento. 

Cal. (S.)—W. L. Porterfield, Los Angeles. 
Colorado—S. H. Atwater, Canon City. 
Connecticut—S. H. Williams, Glastonbury. 
Delaware—Robt. G. Houston, Esq., Georgetown. 
Dist. of Columbia—W. W. Millan, Washington. 
Florida—Rev. P. Ross Parrish, Jacksonville. 
Georgia—H. D. Bunn, Fairfax. 

Idaho—Rev. W. H. Bowler, Shoshone. 
Illinois—A. H. Mills, Decatur. 

Indiana—W. C. Hall, Indianapolis. 

Iowa—J. I’. Hardin, Wldora. 

Kansas—Don. Kinney, Newton. 
Kentucky—Huston Quinn, Louisville. 
Louisiana—M. C. Bridges, Norwood. 
Maine—L. R. Cook, Yarmouthville. 
Manitoba—M. Hi. Boughton, Arden. 
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Maryland—Wm. A. Tottle, Baltimore. 

Massachusetts—W. N. Hartshorn, Boston. 

Michigan—HE. K. Warren, Three Oaks, 

Minnesota—Geo. R. Merrill, D. D., Minneapolis. 

Mississippi—J. C. Cavett, Jackson. 

Missouri—L. L. Allen, Peirce City. 

Montana—G. M. Miles, Miles City. 

Nebraska—George G. Wallace, Omaha. 

Nevada—O. A. Erdman, Goldfield. 

New Brunswick and P. BH. I.—E. R. Machum, St. John. 

Newfoundland—Judge Penney, Carbonear. 

New Hampshire—G. W. Bingham, Derry. 

New Jersey—Rey. Frank A. Smith, Haddonfield. 

New Mexico—C. H. Appleton, Albuquerque. 

New York—Frank L. Brown, Brooklyn. 

.North Carolina—n. B. Broughton, Releish: 

“North Dakota—William J. Lane, Fargo. 

Nova Scotia and Bermuda—Dr. Frank Woodbury, Halifax. 

Ohio—W. A. Hudaly, Cincinnati. 

Oklahoma—Dr. L. H. Buxton, Oklahoma City. 

Ontario—W. Hamilton, Toronto. 

Oregon—A. A. Morse, Portland. 

Pennsylvania—H. J. Heinz, Pittsburg. 

Quebec—Seth P. Leet, Montreal. 

Rhode Island—T. W. Waterman, Providence. 

Saskatchewan—A,. M. Fraser, Indian Head. 

South Car.—Capt. J. Adger Smyth, Jr., Pelzer. 

South Dak.—Rey. Frank I’ox, D. D., Sioux Falls. 

Tennessee—Dr. H. M. Hamill, Nashville. 

Texas—J. E. Adams, San Antonio. 

Utah—Thomas Weir, Salt Lake City. 

Vermont—Hon. D. M. Camp, Newport. 

Virginia—R. D. Barbour, South Boston. 

Washington (H.)—T. H. Brewer, Spokane. 

Washington (W.)—D. 8S. Johnston, Tacoma. 

West Va.—Rev. C. Humble, M. D., Parkersburg. 

Wisconsin—W. J. Semelroth, Appleton. ‘ 

Wyoming—Rey. M. DeWitt Long, D. D., Sheridan. 

Hawaii—Rey. HE. B. Turner, Paia Maui. 

Philippines—Dr. J. B. Rogers, Manila. 

Mexico—Teofilo Barocio, Mexico. f 

For the Negroes—Prof. I. Garland Penn, South Atlanta, Ga.: M. C. 
Se ceo D. D., Cincinnati, Ohio; Dr. Jas. E. Shepard, Durham, 

Also all Presidents of Associations in the West Indies, Central 
and South America while in service. 


Lire MEMBERS. 


Justice J. J. Maclaren, Toronto, Ont. 
Rev; B. B. Tyler D:D) Detives, «cole. 
W. A. Duncan, Ph. Di Syracuse Ney: 


The personnel of the convention was striking. The 
sight of hundreds and thousands of Christians working 
together, stirred by one enthusiasm, and striving for one 
end, was to me a foretaste of “that day,” Phil. 2, 10-11. 
—John Stites, Louisville, Ky. 
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FIRST DISTRICT. 


ASSOCIATION PRESIDENTS AND GENERAL SHCRETARIES. 


Associations. President. General Secretary. 
Connecticut—S. H. Williams, Glastonbury; Rev. J. W. Rae, Hartford. 
Maine—Rey. J. F. Haley, D. D., Portland; H. EH. Lufkin, Portland. 
Massachusetts—Gilbert G. Davis, Worcester; Hamilton S. Conant, 

Boston. 
New Hampshire—Rev. A. H. Morrill, D. D., Laconia; Rev. R. E. 
Thompson, Franklin Falls. 
Newfoundland—Dr. N. 8. Fraser, St. John’s; Chas. P. Ayre, St. John’s. 
New Brenewick, P. E. Island—A. H. Chipman, St. John; J. B. Ganong, 
ussex. 
Nova Ne at Chesley, K. C., Lunenburg; Rev. A. M. MacLeod, 
alifax. 
Quebec—Thomas Moodie, Montreal; Rev. Edgar T. Capel, Montreal. 
Rhode Island—Rev. Edward Holyoke; W. B. Wilson, Providence. 
Vermont—Hon. N. G. Williams, Bellows Falls; Rev. E. M. Fuller, 


Burlington. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL ENROLLMENT. 

Associations. Schools. O. & T. Scholars. Total. 
Connecticut. '0%, s. 5 srerye etek t129 14,824 125,096 139,920 
Maine, 2.5. ocelot ome. aoe eenom te 1,050 9,520 77,039 86,559 
Massachusetts) <..°.. «svesiseuetemnes 1,926 35,111 813,535 348,646 
New Hampshire. ... Sos. 660 7,062 53,688 60,750 
Newfoundland, Labrador ..... 353 2,374 22,766 25,140 
New Brunswick, P. BH. Isl..... 1,061 6,644 55,108 61,752 
Nova Scotia Hoya ler ay. | 8,779 79,920 88,699 
Quebec: |... 7. AERIS CAG. ee 4,379 38,305 42,684 
Rhode Island 346 6,041 52,186 58,227 
Wermont oe ecicreceic. 695 7,295 57,307 64,602 

EDISEPICEY  averstetets ous s eke s anetohs 8,978 102,027 874,950 976,979 


PER CENT OF POPULATION IN SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
Sunday- Per Public Per 


school cent school cent 

Associations. Population. enrollment. in S.S. enrollment. in S.S. 
Connecticut: -.....4.:3) « 1,005,716 139,920 12% 230,613 45% 
M@ING Noe ss cise ees 714,494 86,559 12% 165,476 89% 
Massachusetts ..... 3,043,346 348,646 11% 676,231 39% 
New Hampshire ... 432,624 60,744 14% 93,360 49% 
New Brun., P. HB. Isl. 441,140 61,732 14% 96,272 49% 
Nova, Scotia ..:..... 0% 459,574 88,699 20% 108,742 61% 
Queheeer ca... soc s oeete 1,800,000 42,684 2% 407,941 8% 
Rhode Island ..... « 490,387 58,227 12% 115,192 39% 
Vermont ye... aes . , 890,373 64,602 18% 81,882 49% 
Districtye crencter. 8,737,674 976,979 11% 1,975,709 37% 


AMOUNT OF MONEY RECEIVED LAST YEAR BY BACH STATH AND PROVINCIAL 
ASSOCIATION AND PROPORTION GIVEN TO THE INTER- 
NATIONAL WORK, 


Per cent 

1908 S.8. State International of state 

Associations. enrollment. receipts. yearly pledge. receipts. 
Connecticut 5 .. 189,920 $ 6,638.00 $ 100.00 % 
Maine (i \.t.0% = 86,559 2,628.00 175.00 6.7% 
Massachusetts ... 348,646 8,491.00 500.00 5.1% 
New Hampshire ...... 60,744 1,706.00 100.00 - 5.8% 
Newfoundland ........ 21 AO. ae Oe ate os 25.00 Weare 
New Brun., P: HE: Isl... 6437382 2,875.00 155.00 5.2% 
Nowa: Scotia™ 52.1! <6 88,699 3,906.00 100.00 2.6% 
EVIEDOC. 55 siete paren ohencts 42,684 2,765.00 100.00 3.7% 
Rhode Island ......4.. 58,185 3,446.00 150.00 44% 
OusL OF ecorycinouansle comers * 64,602 4,388.00 100.00 2.3% 


POUSCVICE Wasa cen enerere 976,979 $36,843.00 $1,505.00 4.8% 


As, (OT FEN 
Assam SESS, 


1ST DISTRICT } 
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SECOND DISTRICT. 


ASSOCIATION PRESIDENTS AND GENERAL SECRETARIES. 


Associations. President. General Secretary. 
Dee ware ener is Houston, Georgetown; Miss Maggie S. Wilson, 
eaford. 


District of Columbia—W. W. Millan, Washington. 

Maryland—Charles W. Dorsey, Baltimore; Rev. Chas. Roads, D. D., 
Baltimore. 

New Jersey—George H. Hall, Plainfield; Rev. EH. M. Fergusson, Newark. 

New York—J. A. Blant, Syracuse ; Rey. Alfred Day, Syracuse. 

Pennsylvania—H. J. Heinz, Pittsburg ; W. G. Landes, Philadelphia. 

West Virginia—Rev. A. J. Hiatt, D. D., Moundsyille ; W. C. Shafer, 
Wheeling. 

Virginia—H. C. ie Pee Charlottesville; Louis J. McIntosh, Rich- 
mond. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BNROLUMENT, 


Associations. Schools. O. & T. Scholars. Total. 
Delawanre> sek eee ose cate tne 418 5,821 47,075 52,896 
District: of (Columbia <i. 52.47. 249 4,781 61,797 66,578 
Marviland’ eves cs steisievusicneeeemernese: POST 2 bb 223,120 250,245 
NG@wodeESCY. os sue och aie none. 2,849 39,354 356,438 395,792 
NG@Wwe Vion i iiherc x coal ometa et emiteme¢ 6,101 105,870 927,162 1,033,032 
Pennsylvania= ici 2s. a. a se ncrsess 11,081 156,144 1,251,687 1,407,831 
Westiivirsiniag ee Someries 2,622 19,584 154,512 174,096 
VAroiniawie eee ncienc., .. conse oie, 5,681 54, 647 452} 488 507,135 

DISTEICES Sette t cits oe 30,488 413,826 3,474,279 3,887,605 


PER CENT OF POPULATION IN SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


Sunday- Per Public Per 

school cent school cent 
Associations. Population. enrollment. in S.S. enrollment. in S.S. 
Delaware. sere or 194,477 52,896 27% 51,356 TT% 
Dist. of Columbia.. 307,716 66,578 23% 66,867 72% 
Maryland eircom: & <2 1,275,434 250,245 20% 355,518 538% 
New Jersey ....... 2,196,237 395,792 18% | 548,840 54% 
NewaeXOrks lic. iaot sree 8,226,990 1,033,032 13% 1,967,896 35% 
Pennsylvania ...... 6,928,515 1,417,831 21% 1,838,135 58% 
West Virginia ..... 1,076,406 174,096 16% 331,964 39% 
Virsiniap pects i, 973,104 507,135 28% 624, 092 59% 
Districts antere et: 22,178,879 3,887,605 18% 6,884,668 43% 


AMOUNT OF MONEY RECEIVED LAST YEAR BY DACH STATH AND PROVINCIAL 
ASSOCIATION AND PROPORTION GIVEN TO THD INTER- 
NATIONAL WORK. 


Per cent 

1908 S.8. State International of state 

Associations. enrollment. receipts. yearly pledge. receipts. 
Delawareyet towns acces ¢ 52,896 $ 805.00 $ 110.00 ~ 17.1% 
Dist. of ;Columbiaven,. 66,578 452.00 130.00 82.4% 
Maryland) eee ene 250,245 4,280.00 50.00 1.2% 
New; Jersey 4 peressysr er. « 395,792 5,955.00 600.00 10.0% 
New | Norkit sien. 4 1,020,997 9,059.00 750.00 8.3% 
Pennsylvania joys! ««. 1,417,831 21,783.00 1,100.00 5.0% 
West Virginia: 2.0%... 0. 174,096 4,879.00 100.00 2.1% 
VAT eli as ich Sere see ree atte 382,252 2,943.00 50.00 1.9% 


IDIStriCt Peat. 3,887,605 $50,156.00 $2,890.00 5.7% 
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Xvill District Facts 


THIRD DISTRICT. 


ASSOCIATION PRESIDENTS AND GENERAL SECRETARIES. 


Associations. President. General Secretary. 
Alabama—R. I. Lewis, Birmingham; D. W. Sims, Montgomery. 
Florida—P. M. Ulsch, Jacksonville; C. W. Kinne, Jacksonville. 


Georgia—George Hains, Augusta ; Jee, Lide, Fairfax. 

Mississippi—D. E. Wilson, Nesbitt ; W. Fred Long, Jackson. 

North Corelinn Bev C. Brown Cox, Burlington; J. B. Robertson, 
Raleig 

South Carolina—Dr. B. M. Poteat, Greenville; Prof. J. M. Way, Pelzer. 

Tennessee—H. D. Huffaker, Chattanooga ; Joseph Carthel, Nashville. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL ENROLLMENT. 


Associations. Schools. O. & T. Scholars. Total. 
PAVE otsh ist: ee Re ae Bits eM GOT Ge 4,316 26,265 269,600 295,865 
PONG Pi etansa rac. once eee enen densgenerets 2,450 12,119 110,000 122,119 


Georsiag omer hirer 5,029 38,998 276,116 315,114 
Mississippi Z F OOO. 14,225 115,250 129,475 
North Carolina .. 8,000 50,000 400,000 450,000 
South Carolina .. ~- 6,126 35,050 339,636 374,686 
SRENNESSCE) ye aics wlctshom cers yeuse erase 5,345 43,833 313,792 857,625 


2 Be Lo hac oun cuanto C. chen Oat 33, 616 220,490 1,824,494 2,044,884 


PER CENT OF POPULATION IN SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 


Sunday- Per Public Per 


school cent school cent 

Associations. Population. enrollment. in S.S. enrollment. in §.8. 
Alabama Aegis sor sne 1,112,612 200,111 18% 370,447 41% 
WIOLIGaAw so esc' ss aensiece 623,230 122,119 19% 192,827 47% 
Georg airs. «=. -» setorlaxs 2,443,719 315,114 13% 815,265 30% 
Mississippi. = ....... 1,708,272 127,369 8% 580,812 10% 
North Carolina .... 2,059,326 450,000 21% 685,138 49% 
South Carolina .... 610,614 154,686 25% 211,398 55% 
Tennessee swheiseieie sais 2,172,476 357,625 17% 694,975 89% 
District ssa. 10,730,249 2,044,884 19% 3,550,862 58% 


AMOUNT OF MONEY RECEIVED LAST YEAR BY PACH STATH AND PROVINCIAL 
ASSOCIATION AND PROPORTION GIVEN TO THE INTER- 
NATIONAL WORK. 


Per cent 

1908 §.S. State International of state 

Associations. enrollment. receipts. yearly pledge. receipts. 

Alabama tee hist-strss oterene 200,111 $ 6,485.00 $100.00 % 

WLOLL GA ace. hey stots vale BELO vee. Abie! kt ooee 10.00 

Georeia Base setter. 2 ots 315,114 911.00 100.00 ile 1% 

IMISSISSIp Dime tapeiaiche ss: 0ke 112,724 1,500.00 75.00 5.0% 

North Carolina ....... 450,000 2,266.00 100.00 4.5% 

South) Garolina-<. <5... 154,686 1,075.00 100.00 9. S% 
ENETTICSHCOIs |) « aials Miatarenet 295921:5-> — 9 Rr 125.00 95 


IDS SR KGS AG moomoD 2,044,884 $12,237.00 $610.00 4.9% 
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XX District Facts 


FYOURTH DISTRICT. 


ASSOCIATION PRHSIDENTS AND GENERAL SECRETARIES. 
Associations. President. ‘General Secretary. 
Illinois—A. W. Rosecrans, Ashton; W. B. Jacobs, Chicago, 
Indiana—wW. C. Hall, Indianapolis; Rev. HB. W. Halpenny, Indianapolis. 
Kentucky—J. B. Weaver, Louisville; Prof. BE, A. Fox, Louisville. 
Michigan—Hon. J. W. Milliken, Traverse City; D. B. Allen, Three 


Oaks. a 
Ohio—W. A. Eudaly, Cincinnati; Rev. Jos. Clark, D. D., Columbus. 
Ontario—I. J. Joselin, Toronto; J. A. Jackson, Toronto. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL ENROLLMENT. 


Associations. Schools. O. & T. Scholars. Total. 


TUINGis 8 Pisa. +s) Sone eee. 7,707 93,031 809,422 902,453 
Indian agieehs antes «oe cieneny arty ese 5,210 64,881 444,676 509,557 
FON LUGIG7 Os). cenaiehe o) Slenetcutante stiat 3,994 30,091 287,487 317,578 
Michigan si camate. 5 BR chs oon NE 5,120 52,321 440,568 492,889 
(NOY 5 Abin g ooo 6 Ameo wkd dies oreo 8,012 115,291 937,630 1,052,921 
OWENS eee be. oc oteoes oa cia a0 oth 5,800 51,334 438,118 489,452 

DIStrict, (Serres... wees umaretee 35,3843 406,949 3,357,901 3,764,850 


PER CENT OF POPULATION IN SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


Sunday- Per Public Per 


school - cent school cent 

Associations. Population. enrollment. in S.S. enrollment. in S.S. 
TMMNO Mss Sate. eke 5,418,670 902,453 17% 1,488,088 46% 
Wy Temas se sya te: saath 2,710,898 509,557 19% 750,105 51% 
Rent ehyireaoieitie ood 2,320,298 276,621 12% 718,132 29% 
Michigans... ctrsastl. 2,584,533 492,889 19% 699,116 538% 
ONTO teckepase Re 4,448,677 1,052,921 24% 1,176,675. 76% 
Ontario, Were tee se 2,238,068 489,452 22% 595,257 62% 
District 2... 44.) LOM 244 8,764,850 19% 5,422,373 52% 


AMOUNT OF MONEY RECHIVED LAST YHAR BY BACH STATE AND PROVINCIAL 
ASSOCIATION AND PROPORTION GIVEN TO THE INTER- 
NATIONAL WORK. 


Per cent 

1908 S.S. State International of state 

Associations. enrollment. receipts, yearly pledge. receipts. 
DD OTS eae. cider aie ees 902,453 $12,368.00 1,000.00 1% 
TM dtanare eee tas athens 509,557 6,400.00 300.00 4.1% 
SEN COCKY nay drsearaiyen tears 276,621 8,067.00 250.00 3.1% 
Michigan ca teseoonten = ae 492,889 4,670.00 800.00 6.4% 
Ohio Weel tisel niin) shiolralta Reis See 1,052,921 15,761.00 1,000.00 6.4% 
Ont ATO as Sicko cewaesewvens 489,452 10,139.00 300.00 2.9% 


District Cree esses. 8,764,850 $57,405.00 $2,150.00 3.9% 
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XXII District Facts 


FIFTH DISTRICT. 


ASSOCIATION PRESIDENTS AND GENNRAL SECRETARIES. 


Associations. President. General Secretary. 


Manitoba—W. R. Thornton, Brandon: W. H. Irwin, Winnipeg. 
Minnesota—W. H. Gold, Redwood Falls; Prof. A. M. Locker, St. Paul. 
North Dakota——William J. Lane, Fargo; Rev. John Orchard, Fargo. 
South Dakota—Prof. M. M. Ramer, Milbank ; Rey. EF. P: Leach, Sioux 


Falls. 
Wisconsin—Prof. C. W. Treat, Appleton; W. J. Semelroth, Appleton. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL ENROLLMENT. 


Associations. Schools. O. & T. Scholars. Total. 
Mamnitopas i: . «dis Moe sieuaio tects ee 601 5,697 49,058 54,755 
Minnesotan tr: .7.,0 adenncrieeeecteneeters 2,025 20,500 197,500 218,000 
Northiapakota, “\).cceatieeeowe 1,251 9,589 82,661 92,250 
South, "WakotaH ..jo%s acm tess « 1,092 8,000 54,953 62,953 
WiISConSHiS rere eee re 5,950 21,000 425,000 446, 000 

Districé: \...% «. Spee es eee 10,919 ” 64,786 809,172 873,958 


PER CENT OF POPULATION IN SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
Sunday- Per Public Per 


school cent school cent 

Associations. Population. enrollment. in S.S. enrollment. in S.S. 
Manitoba. 22 oste se. 395,500 54,755 15% 81,013 50% 
Minnesota ......... 2,025,615 218,000 11% 595,126 28% 
North Dakota ..... 463,784 92,250 22% 138,913 49% 
South Dakota ..... 465,908 62,953 14% 144,198 32% 
Wisconsin, |... "eee 2,260, "930 446,000 20% 670,818 50% 
District) °...442 5,611,737 873,958 16% 1,630,068 40% 


AMOUNT OF MONEY RECHIVED LAST YEAR BY BACH STATE AND PROVINCIAL 
ASSOCIATION AND PROPORTION GIVEN TO THE INTER- 
NATIONAL WORK. 


Per cent 

1908 S.S. State International of state 

Associations. enrollment. receipts. yearly pledge. receipts. 
Manitoba sociiuieoenen 54,755 $ 6,607.00 $100.00 1.5% 
Minnesotas cs o.c..ccsuuute 218,000 6, 120.00 50.00 8% 
North Dakota .%.....°2 92,250 3, 595.00 50.00 1.4% 
South Dakota: fin. scc 62,953 2'312.00 35.00 1.5% 
WAsCOnSIN. Goo. os cee 421, 7000 2,528.00 100.00 3.9% 


1ONCRABEA BONG Gloima.d ede 873,958 $21,162.00 $335.00 1.6% 
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XXiv District Facts 


SIXTH DISTRICT. 


ASSOCIATION PRESIDENTS AND GENERAL SHCRETARIBS. 


Associations. President. General Secretary. 
Iowa—Rey. Jas. S. Corkey, Winterset; Rey. F. F. Fitch, Des Moines. 
Kansas—Rey. W. A. Elliott, Ottawa; J. H. Wngle, Abilene. 
Missouri—L. L. Allen, Peirce City; Elmer BH. Lacey, St. Louis. 
Nebraska—George G. Wallace, Omaha; Prof. H. M. Steidley, Lincoln. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL ENROLLMENT. 


Associations. Schools. O.&T. Scholars. Total. 
TOW mest ete Sere ee Fh eee err 4,352 45,648 349,784 395,432 
ISANSSS tile h choca shold s 4 eee 4,606 45,474 315,760 361,234 
MAISSOUTD Matis: »..+ atch dense tol GEeee reat 6,907 539,260 554,252 620,162 
Ne@bEASES = 309 Sasiis il ahs exe eee re 2,560 30,700 214,002 244,702 

DESERICE. dak htetarea oceans 18,425 661,082 1,483,798 1,621,530 


PER CENT OF POPULATION IN SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


Sunday- Per Public Per 

school cent school cent 
Associations. Population. enrollment. in 8.8. enrollment. in S.S. 
HOW ikiee,s + aie, eos e200; 090 895,482 18% 628,401 47% 
HNAmSa'S' © \.oeiewaris toes oc 1,612,471 361,234 22% 478,904 56% 
MES SOUT IM fecal oes 3,194,998 568,237 17% 941,250 45% 
INGbraska Ws... dee = 1,068,484 244,702 238% 322,041 56% 
DIStrichaasers. iss 8,081,643 1,569,605 20% 2,370,596 51% 


AMOUNT OF MONEY RECEIVED LAST YHAR BY BACH STATH AND PROVINCIAL 
ASSOCIATION AND PROPORTION GIVEN TO THD INTER- 
NATIONAL WORK. 


Per cent 

: 1908 §.8. State International of state 

Associations. enrollment. receipts. yearly pledge. receipts. 

TO Wialriencpetete ss” dalsus Myson niaors 395,432 $3,500.00 $200.00 6.0% 
IRA NSASeccirafietissaecr masettigete ». » - 361,234 6,450.00 200.00 3.1% 
MUSSONP IM Were tec saree ue 568,237 3,613.00 200.00 5.5% 
IN@Diaskaeaeteaic.s |: carts te 244,702 4,743.00 100.00 2.1% 
District ... %, We ee 1,569,605 $18,306.00 $700.00 4.2% 
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XXvi District Facts 


SEVENTH DISTRICT. 


ASSOCIATION PRESIDENTS AND GENERAL SECRETARIES. 


Associations. President. General Secretary. 


Arkansas—W. D. Young, Fort Smith. 

Louisiana—O. M. Grisham, Winfield; I. V. Ellzey, New Orleans. 

Oklahoma—George H. McKinnis, Shawnee; C. H. Nichols, Oklahoma 
City. 

Texas—Rev. V. A. Godbey, Austin; W. N. Wiggins, Dallas. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL ENROLLMENT. 


Associations, Schools. O. & T. Scholars. Total. 
AP kansasunt. dyasteeaanse emcee arene 3,086 34,200 269,649 303,849 
WOWISIATIA cays siet. o6 av emeens Oke NaS 1,400 12,000 68,000 80,000 
Okano te. sc es eames mache 3,000 28,570 221,430 250,000 
PEAS Re ee Ee seco ees 6,800 44,000 459,500 503,500 

DISEPICE rs.ieielisy otek eee 14,286 118,770 1,018,579 1,137,349 


PER CENT OF POPULATION IN SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


Sunday- Per Public Per 

school cent school cent 

Associations. Population. enrollment. in S.S. enrollment. in §S.S. 
APKANSASS %).cccunehemee 1,023,554 303,849 28% 845,752 64% 
ouistana. lc. eee 815,931 80,000 8% 266,151 25% 
Oklahoma, | ns... soe 1,109,435 250,000 22%, 362,018 52% 
HINEOCELS HMM vat 8 oo) = Tae 3,536,618 503,500 14% 1,183,353 82% 
DASPRICH. Sea cdeee 6,485,538 1,137,349 18% 2,157,274 52% 


AMOUNT OF MONEY RECEIVED LAST YHAR BY BACH STATE AND PROVINCIAL 
ASSOCIATION AND PROPORTION GIVDN TO THE INTER- 
NATIONAL WORK. 


Per cent 

: 1908 S.S. State International of state 
Associations. enrollment. receipts. yearly pledge. receipts. 
ArkanSais Vivanc tthe s 291,849 $ 3,425.00 $_ 50.00 15% 
Louisiaman jaye ve uisuees 65,000 3,735.00 50.00 1.38% 
Oklahoman. arses es 250,000 2,825.00 100.00 38.6% 
PORAIGK Ae cienccosk rca ee 508,500 5,058.00 125.00 2.5% 


DISEOLCL: “ke seca 1,137,349 $15,043.00 $325.00 2.2% 
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XXVHi District Facts 


EIGHTH DISTRICT. 


ASSOCIATION PRESIDENTS AND GENERAL SECRETARIES. 


Associations. President. General Secretary. 


Colorado—S. H. Atwater, Canon City; Rey. John C. Carman, Denver. 
New Mexico—C. H. Appleton, Albuquerque; F. W. Spencer, Albuquer- 


Wes que. 
Utah—Rey. Wildman Murphy, American Fork; Rev. E. C. Parker, 
Salt Lake. 
Wyoming—Rev. M. DeWitt Long, Sheridan; Miss Alice Holliday, 
Laramie. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL ENROLLMENT, 


Associations. Schools. O. & T. Scholars. Total. 
Colorado Vuk s No Beer. TOUS) 105205 93,919 104,124 
NewieMlexieo: canna Pauses * 99 750 5,750 6,500 
Utaliy ino coe 23 eee 135 902 9,406 10,308 
Wyoming’ sc) aen Soper 236 1,425 10,593 12,018 

DIStPICE ©. 53. caer ee 1,485 13,282 119,668 132,950 


PER CENT OF POPULATION IN SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


Sunday- Per Public Per 


school cent school cent 

Associations. Population. enrollment. in S.S. enrollment. in 8.8. 
Colorado .=. <.4.8ae- 615,570 104,124 17% 152,046 51% 
New Mexico ....... 216,328 6,500 3% 66,240 8% 
NI, Fae aia eee 316,331 10,308 3% 103,061 T% 
Wyomino wos 2 ate eee 103,673 12,018 11% 24,757 40% 
Districttese®......0 1,251,902 132,950 11% 346,104 389%. 


AMOUNT OF MONEY RECEIVED LAST YEAR BY EACH STATH AND PROVINCIAL 
ASSOCIATION AND PROPORTION GIVEN TO THH INTHR- 
NATIONAL WORK. 


Per cent 

1908 §.S. State International of state 

Associations. enrollment, receipts. yearly pledge. receipts. 
Colorado iris eeter sont 104,124 $4,994.00 $100.00 2.0% 
New. Mexico, ntste. aes GiOS5 ttt iva 10.00 ane 
Uda. ae anette 10,308 96.00 10.00. 10.0% 
Wey 0min ein dks: am aceon & 12,018 279.00 10.00 3.8%: 


District) 4. mee ~ 132,950 $5,369.00 $130.00°° 24%, 


\ 
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XXX District Facts 


NINTH DISTRICT. 


ASSOCIATION PRESIDENTS AND GENERAL SECRETARIES. 


Associations. President. General Secretary. 


Alberta—Joseph Patrick, Nelson; Stuart Muirhead, Okotoks. 

British Columbia (Hast)—Rey. A. C. Farrell, Medicine Hat; Stuart 
Muirhead, Okotoks, Alberta. 

British Columbia (West)—G. F. Gibson, Vancouver; Stuart Muirhead, 
Okotoks, Alberta. 

Idaho—Rey. W. H. Bowler, Shoshone; Miss Nellie Byers, Boise. 

Montana—Rey. J. BH. Nottsinger, Butte; Mrs. F. B. Price, Butte. 

Oregon—R. R. Steele, Portland; Rev. Chas. A. Phipps, Portland. 

ee eats w Fraser, Indian Head; Stuart Muirhead, Okotoks, 

erta 
Washington (Hast)—Rev. M. A. Thompson, Waitsburg; C. J. Boppell, 


Spokane. 
Washington (West)—W. D. Wood, Seattle; Rev. M. W. Miller, Tacoma. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL ENROLUMENT. 


Associations. Schools. O. & T. Scholars. Total. 
VANDER BA os vaio cue sue 3 ele es ete Smeets 299 1,728 15,396 ,L7,124 
British Columbia (Hast). chat see 92 519 4,885 5,404 
British Columbia (West)...... 178 1,509 16,049 17,558 
Lh o Wee e Ngere hone adearacmaane 217, 1,980 15,219 17,149 
Montana: Patio stasis sre Steanaoseeinne 375 2,850 22,250 25,100 
Qrégon” . ered Mensa 1,312 10,212 77,3874 87,586 
Saskatchewan ae Sao ome 324 1,677 12,878 14,555. 
Washington (bast) Mies. 736 5,623 51,233 56,856 
Washington (West) i0.,.c.%... 900 7,376 59,488 66,864 

District’ Ss... cot. aes 4,433 33,424 274,772 308,196 


PER CENT OF POPULATION IN SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
Sunday- Per Public Per 


‘ school cent school cent 
Associations. Population. enrollment. in 8.S. enrollment. in S.S. 
DER Ta Se sl repeus ae 185,412 17,124 9% 17,873 17% 
British Columbia .. 178,657 22,962 13% 75,035 23% 
Tao: , hts mice cles 205,704 17,149 9% 58,893 22% 
Monitana, xe<cnes 303,575 25,100 8% 67,576 29% 
Oregon cites. 474,738 87,586 19% 124,999 53% 
Saskatchewan ..... 257,763 14,555 6% 88,260 12% 
Washington ....... 614, 1625 123, 720 20% 155,440 59% 
District. er. mess 2,220,474 808,196 14% 648,076 48% 


AMOUNT OF MONEY RECEIVED LAST YEAR BY EACH STATE AND PROVINCIAL 
ASSOCIATION AND PROPORTION GIVEN TO THE INTER- 
“NATIONAL WORK. 


Per cent 

1908 §.S. State International of state 

Associations. enrollment. receipts. yearly pledge. receipts. 
Alberta; ec Micievsces » Meee ocr cas Breen 2c 8 $ 150.00 $ 20.00 18.8% 
British Columbia ..... 22,962 400.00 33.00 8.0% 
Haaho, < Retbeh alee. ctentaeie 17,149 550.00 25.00 4.6% 
Montana. teria... 19,581 254.00 50.00 19.8% 
OLegonmAneg, ee aeons 87,586 1,862.00 75.00 4.0% 
Saskatchewan ......... 14,155 150.00 20.00 13.3% 
Washington (Hast).... 56,856 898.00 75.00 8.4% 
Washington (West).... 66, 864 2,633.00 125.00 4.7% 


DISULICE Drteeterr iene 308,196 $6,897.00 $423.00 6.1% 
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XXXil District Facts 


TENTH DISTRICT. 


ASSOCIATION PRESIDENTS AND GENERAL SHCRETARIES. 


Associations. President. 


General Secretary. 


Arizona—Prof. J. F. Stilwell, Phoenix; Guy F. Hatcher, Phoenix. 


California (North)—Bishop Wm. Bell, Berkeley ; 


San Francisco. 


Charles R. 


Fisher, 


California (South)—W. L. Porterfield, Long Beach; Hugh C. Gibson, 


Los Angeles. 


Nevada—oO. A. Erdman, Goldfield; Dr.Maxwell Adams, Reno. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL ENROLLMENT, 


Associations. Schools. O. & T. Scholars. Total. 
AVIZONG. «5,5 s.cisht oooh eentiehe eer 150 1,057 9,995 11,052 
California orth legis Be tehc ve 1,055 10,742 91,744 102,486 
California (South) .:........ 750 9,759 90,594 100,353 
Nevada Ryoties ec oholia, shiey oknpeketataneels ; 45 329 2,943 3,272 

DE Ried lon Sra anis 6 coro emi 2,000 21,887 195,276 217,163 
PER CENT OF POPULATION IN SUNDAY-SCHUOL. 

Sunday- Per Public Per 

school cent school cent 

Associations. Population. enrollment. in S.S. enrollment. in S.S. 
APIZONE ©. ecemraeh es 143,745 11,052 9% 87,158 23% 
CaN fornia. see eas c's 1,648,049 202,739 12% 376,250 40% 
INGYACA. \ocieisioras.sheia 42,335 3,272 8% ,013 27% 

Districhiiaca tas. 1,834,129 217,063 11% 422,321 38% 


AMOUNT OF MONEY RECEIVED LAST YEAR BY BACH STATH AND PROVINCIAL 
ASSOCIATION AND PROPORTION GIVEN TO THH INTHER- 


NATIONAL WORK. 


1908 S.8. State International 

Associations. enrollment. receipts. yearly pledge. 
ALIZON AN geatatesece sper oes ve $ 50.00 $ 25.00 
California (North) ate 1,800.00 200.00 
California (South)..... 4,988.00 165.00 
INGVAGD Discreet arerstchelonec on te 3,272 85.00 20.00 
District’ sc5. enews 217,163 $6,923.00 ~ $410.00 


Per cent 
of state 
receipts. 
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, COMMITTEE 
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XXXIV District Facts 


ELEVENTH DISTRICT 


AND OUTSIDE, 


Rey. Jenaro 8. Paz,Mexico, . Rey. E. B. Turner, Hawaii, 
District Representative. Executive Committeeman, 


' SUNDAY-SCHOOL UWNROLLMENT. 


Associations. Schools. O. & T. Scholars. Total. 
Alaska ra... 5 ssc. o slene eres ehesaeeees 45 175 << -2,585D 2,760 
Hawalte.< ) 3 sob, ste eee 150 1,413 8,000 10,213 
Philippines: .\.%).. < Ache ates Deere me ae tates ater nek 
POrtomRico oy cesses ree 127 275 7,041 7,316 
Newfoundlandand Labrador.... 3538 2,374 22,766 25,140 
Mexico eciiwie <'s siers a 3.0 te eee 201 1,013 10,718 11,726 
West: Indiess are... . Soeeererste 1,071 8,506 113,420 121,926 
Central. America. 2 Sout. ee es 231 577 5,741 6,318 


The Eleventh District comprises only Mexico, but the 
enrollment of those divisions not included in the other 
districts are given above. 


Mexico IMPRESSED. 


Ringing echoes from Louisville reaching into Mexico 
added enthusiam to our national convention, which met 
soon after, and put new life into our workers who help 
bring the world to Christ by means of the word.—John 
W. Butler, Mexico. 


HISTORICAL. 


National and International Conventions. 


M. C. Hazarp, PH.D. 


Av a conference of friends of Sunday-schools, held in 
Philadelphia during the anniversary of the American 
Sunday-School Union and the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian church, 
May 23, 1832, thirteen states and two 
territories, numbers suggesting the 
beginning of our national independ- 
ence, were represented. A resolution 
was adopted recommending the super- 
intendents and teachers throughout 
the country to convene to consider the 
duties and obligations of officers of 
Sunday-schools, and the best plans of 

M.C. Hazard, Ph.D.  OFganizing, instructing and managing 

a Sunday-school. A committee was 
appointed to prepare lists of questions covering the Sun- 
day-school effort as then understood, to be sent to Sun- 
day-school workers over the land. The committee pre- 
pared seventy-eight questions on thirteen different sec- 
tions as follows: Schools, organization, discipline, visit- 
ing, modes of instruction, union question books, other 
question books, libraries, other means of success, super- 
intendents, Bible classes, adult classes and miscellaneous. 
Three hundred answers were received, many of them 
copious, and the collection is preserved in a quarto vol- 
ume of twenty-four hundred pages, in the library of the 
American Sunday-school Union, Philadelphia. 
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First NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


The first national convention was held in New York, 
in the Chatham Street Chapel, October 3, 1832, as a 
result of the Philadelphia confer- 
ence. Hon Theodore Frelinghuy- 
sen, of New Jersey, one of the 
eminent men of the time, was 
chosen president, and two hundred 
and twenty delegates were pres- 
ent, representing fourteen of the 
twenty-four states and four terri- 
tories of the union. Hon. Gerritt 
Smith was one of the vice-presi- 
dents, and the body was a notable 
one, including many of the relig- 
: ious leaders of the day, both 
Hon. T. Frelinghuysen. Clergymen and laymen. Among 

the topics considered were: In- 
fant Sunday-school Organization ; Qualifying Scholars to 
become Teachers; Organization of County and other 
Unions; and the Propriety of having more than One 
Session a Day. The sessions of the convention were 
continued through three days. ‘The novelty of the occa- 
sion, the stimulus of large audiences, the subjects dis- 
cussed, the ability of many of the speakers, the whole- 
hearted zeal of the delegates, the spirit of prayer that 
prevailed, the large amount of information contributed, 
the number of stimulating incidents stated—made the 
convention one of remarkable success. Out of it went 
forth many streams to ‘make glad the city of our God.’ 
The delegates went from it to their places of labor with 
an intelligent zeal which was fruitful of good works over 
the whole nation.” The interest developed in the dis- 
cussions was such, and the value of the conference was 
estimated so highly, as indicated above by one who was 
there, that it was decided to hold another convention 
in 1833. 
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Sreconp NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


The second national convention, in Philadelphia, May 
_ 22, 1833, was called too soon after the first to attract a 
large representation, and only nine 
states sent delegates. Hon. Willard 
Hall, an eminent Delaware jurist, was 
president of the convention. While 
the numbers were small the meeting 
seemed to be full of life and interest. 
One profitable discussion considered 
“Private Sunday-schools,” meaning 
schools or classes taught in private 
houses for those who were not will- 
ing, on account of poverty or sectarian 
Hon, WillardHan, Prejudice, to attend the Sunday- 
schools in their neighborhood—a pro- 
@ ° 
phetic foreshadowing of the present Home Department 
movement. 


Turrp NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


More than a quarter of a century passed before the 
second national convention was followed by another. Evi- 
dently the movement had not taken 
root, nor did it do so with the third Pie 
one held in Philadelphia, February | ) 
22-24, 1859. Seventeen states and | 
the District of Columbia, were rep- 
resented by delegates, and there was 
one visitor from Great Britain. Ex- 
Gov. James Pollock was president, 
and H. Clay Trumbull, of Connecti- 
cut, then just coming forward into 
the notice of the Sunday-school world, ‘ 
was one of the secretaries. The list  pyx-Goy. ames Pollock. 
of speakers was a notable one, and 
shows that there must have been a good deal of sense 
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and sparkle and spirit in the convention. A commit- 
tee, of which George H. Stuart was chairman, was 
appointed to arrange for “a similar assemblage of the 
evangelical Sabbath-schools of America.” 


FourtH NATIONAL CONVENTION 


In June, 1868, at the International Convention of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, in Detroit, an in- 
formal meeting of Sunday-school 
workers was held, and it was decided 
to hold a National Sunday-school 
Convention in Newark, N. J., April 
28, 1869. Twenty-eight states and 
one territory were represented by five 
hundred and twenty-six delegates, and 
there were visitors from Canada, Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland, Egypt and 
South Africa. Geo. H. Stuart, of 
Pennsylvania, presided. Rev. J. H. 
Vincent and B, F. Jacobs were asso- G. H. Stuart* 
ciated with H. Clay Trumbull as sec- 
retaries of the convention. The convention was interna- 
tional in character, if not in name, and its sessions were 
characterized by their extraordinary spiritual power. The 
writer cannot recall any meeting he ever attended that 
in this respect was quite its equal. It was said by the 
editor of the Sunday School Times that “never before 
had so many Sunday-school leaders of the land been 
brought face to face. Taken as a whole, it was the most 
memorable Sunday-school gathering ever assembled in 
the United States, if not in the world. Tongues of fire 
seemed to be given to the speakers. The spirit of broth- 
erly love and union prevailed. It was estimated that 
there were over twenty-five hundred visitors, in addition 
to the five-hundred-twenty-six delegates, in attendance.” 


National and International Conventions 
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FirtH NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


The fifth national convention, at Indianapolis, April 
16-19, 1872, was destined to be epoch-making. There 
were three hundred and thirty-eight 
delegates present from twenty-eight 
states and one territory. Other 
workers were present from Canada, 
Great Britain and India. Philip G. 
Gillett, of Illinois, was president. The 
sessions were held in the Second 
Presbyterian Church. It was announc- 
ed in the call for the convention that 
among the themes foremost in inter- 
est and importance for its considera- ' 
tion was that of a system of uniform P. G. Gillett. 
Bible lessons for the Sunday-schools 
of the land. A tentative course which had been put out 
by the publishers, though imperfect, proved to be quite 
popular simply because of its uniformity. The Sunday- 
schools of the land were studying the same book; why not 
the same lesson? The sentiment in favor of one lesson for 
all schools grew rapidly within the year, and when the 
convention assembled, though there were doubts of its 
feasibility and its desirability on the part of some of the 
- leaders in the Sunday-school world, after an impassioned 
address by B. F. Jacobs, who had been the principal ad- 
vocate of uniformity, the vote was practically unanimous 
in its favor. The first lesson committee was appointed to 
prepare a lesson course to cover seven years. The in- 
clusion of two Canadian brethren as members of this 
committee made it impossible for the next convention 
to be. other than international. At this convention a 
national statistical secretary was appointed. This inno- 
vation proved to be of great value to the cause, as show- 
ing progress in organized work, and establishing an in- 
telligent basis for the activities of the workers. 
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Sixto NATIONAL CONVENTION, First INTERNATIONAL. 


The sixth national and first international convention 
was held in Baltimore, May 11-13, 1875. Rev. George 
A. Pelz, of New Jersey, was presi- 
dent, and there. were four hundred 
and sixty-three delegates present. 
The convention appears to have been 
mainly a jubilation over what had 
been accomplished at Indianapolis. 
The report of the Lesson Committee 
was inspiring in that it showed how 
extensively the uniform lessons had 
been adopted by the Sunday-schools 
of many denominations. Twenty 
Rev. G. A. Pelz. Canadian representatives participated 

in the convention proceedings. 


SECOND INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION. 


Nothing particularly new was done in the way of 
progress at the second international convention in At- 
lanta, Ga., April 17-19, 1878. Gov- 
ernor Colquitt, of Georgia, presided, [> es 
and the most important matter for 
discussion was the International Les- 
son System. The delegates seemed 
to have but one feeling, and that one 
of warm approval. But the main 
feature of this convention was the 
fellowship which it brought about be- 
tween the North and the South. The 
writer believes that nothing since the a 
war has done so much to promote Govetior Céladiee 
good feeling between the sections as 
this convention. Governor Colquitt melted all -hearts 
with his farewell words. The union of hearts there was 
inexpressibly delightful, 
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Tuirp INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION. 


The third international convention met in Toronto, 
Canada, June 22-24, 1881, and Hon. S. H. Blake, of 
Toronto, presided. The special feat- 
ure of this convention was the inaug- 
uration of the interdenominational 
work undertaken by the International 
Executive Committee. This, again, 
was the suggestion of the fertile 
brain of B. F. Jacobs, and at this 
convention Mr. Jacobs began his long 
service as Chairman of the Interna- 
tional Executive Committee, to con- 

IN { tinue until the date of his death, 
Hon. S. H. Blake. twenty-one years later. President 

Garfield sent a message of interest 
and sympathy. It was at this convention that the home 
class work was first mentioned. 


FourtH INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION. 


Hon. Thomas W. Bicknell, of Massachusetts, pre- 
sided at the fourth international convention in Louisville, 
Ky., June 11-13, 1884. The program 
was an alliterative one,—The Work, 
the Word and the Workers. That 
suggests the character of the gath- 
ering. 

The discussions were of special val- 
ue to the delegates who had come 
long distances to obtain new ideas 
and inspiration. 

Pastor John Paul Cooke, of Paris, 
France, gave an interesting and in- 
structive address on “Sunday-school yon. 7. w. Bicknell. 
Work in Europe.” 

The third lesson committee was appointed, and five 


. 
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persons were added as corresponding members, four for . 
Great Britain and one for France. 


FirtH INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION. 


Chicago entertained the convention of 1887, June 1-3; 
elected William Reynolds, of Illinois, as president and 
: later appointed him “Field Superin- 
tendent,” the first official organizer 
for the international field. It was the 
first gathering of the kind at which 
the Home Department was presented 
by its author. The plan of home 
classes had been so far tried and per- 
fected that here it was set forth as a 
movement meriting and demanding 
attention. Mr. and Mrs. W.N. Harts- 
horn, of Massachusetts, came into 

William Reynolds, Prominence among the international 

workers at this convention, by reason 
of their leadership in the primary work of the convention. 


SrxtH INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION. 


The sixth international convention, at Pittsburg, Pa., 

June 24-27, 1890, was instructive and inspiring, but with- 
out special characteristics. Hon. J. G. 
Harris, of Alabama, presided, and | RPE 
the convention, by resolution, placed 
its endorsement on the Home Depart- 
ment. Action was taken looking for- 
ward to the erection of a Sunday- 
school building in connection with 
the World’s Fair at Chicago in 1893, 
a building which was put up, and in 
which many a memorable meeting was 
held while the exposition was in 
progress. After a prolonged discus- Hon. J. G. Harris. 
sion, the plan of having a quarterly 
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temperance lesson on a Sunday of its own was approved 
by the convention. 


SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION. 


The seventh international and the world’s second con- 
vention were held conjointly in St. Louis, August 30 to 
September 5, 1893. During this time 
the field workers held their first con- 
ference. The emphasis of the conven- 
tion was laid upon state, county and 
township work, and great impulse was 
given to systematized effort whose aim 
is to leave no part of the field over- 
looked. The chief discussion was on 
the International Lessons, and the 
system was approved in the heartiest 
kind of an endorsement. Uniformity sy 
in study binds the Sunday-school Lewis Miller. 
workers of the different denomina- 
tions together in a tie of brotherhood which to them is 
very precious. Other topics discussed were: “The 
Sunday-school and Its Influence Among the Negroes in 
the South,” “The Training of Teachers,’ “Summer 
Schools,” “Training Schools for Christian Workers.” 
Hon. Lewis Miller, of Ohio, was the presiding officer. 

At the world’s convention, Mr. B. F. Jacobs, Chairman 
of the International Committee, was elected president. 
The address of Rev. J. L. Phillips, M.D., the Sunday- 
school missionary in India, resulted in the creation of 
the “Japan Fund” and, several years later, in the sending 
of Mr. Ikehara as the first Sunday-school Secretary to 
Japan, which has now resulted in the organization of the 
“Japan Sunday-school Association,” with a ge sec- 
retary on full time. 

Both of these conventions, as well as the Field Work- 
‘ers’ and Primary Conferences, were productive of great 
good to all concerned. 
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The eighth international convention, Boston, Mass., © 
June 23-26, 1896, was notable in many directions. There 
were one thousand sixty-three del- 
egates present, the largest number 
in the history of international con- 
ventions; the devotional leadership of 
D. L. Moody, who conducted the 
opening hour each day, was a great 
inspiration; Bishop Vincent, who had 
been chairman of the Lesson Com- 
mittee from the beginning in 1872, 
resigned, and Dr. John Potts, of To- 
ronto, Canada, was appointed; all 

AB Capent debts of the convention were reported 
paid and thirty-five thousand two 
hundred and three dollars were pledged for the work of 
the next triennium. The addresses of the convention 
were of an unusually high order, and under the presi- 
dency of Samuel B. Capen, of Boston, the convention 
reached a very high standard. The “field” of the con- 
vention was extended to include Mexico, Central America 
and the West Indies. 


At this convention William Reynolds made his last 
report as Field Superintendent, as he went to his reward 
before the ninth convention met in Atlanta. Mr. Rey- 
nolds reported that he had attended one hundred and 
fifty-four conventions and visited every state, province 
and territory in the International field, except Alaska, 
Alberta and Newfoundland. Mr. Reynolds had the as- 
sistance of Prof. H. M. Hamill for the whole field, Mr. 
Hugh Cork for the Northwest, and Rev. L. B. Maxwell 
among the colored people of the South. 

The Fifth Lesson Committee of fifteen, together with 
five “corresponding members” in Great Britain, were 
chosen to select the lessons of 1900-1905. 
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NiIntH INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION. 


Atlanta, Ga., welcomed the convention in 1899, April 
26-30, for the second time. Hon. Hoke Smith, of 
Georgia, was chosen president. The 
convention was called to mourn the 
death of William Reynolds (1897), 
the first field superintendent. The 
work was broadened by the election 
of Marion Lawrance, of Ohio, as gen- 
eral secretary; Prof. H. M. Hamill, 
of Illinois, as field secretary; and L. 
B. Maxwell and Silas X. Floyd, both 
of Georgia, as workers among the 
colored people. Mr. Jacobs, asking 

Hon. Hoke Smith. retirement from active service as 

chairman of the executive committee, 
was made honorary chairman for life, and Hon. John 
Wanamaker, of Pennsylvania, was elected to succeed him. 
Mr. Wanamaker afterward declined the honor, and Mr. 
Jacobs continued in service. 


TENTH INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION. 


The first session of the tenth international convention, 
at Denver, Colo., June 26-30, 1902, was a memorial 
service commemorative of the life, 
work and character of Mr. B. F. 
Jacobs, the acting chairman of the 
International Executive Committee, 
who died three days before, at his 
home in Chicago. The tributes were 
eloquent and sincere, and made a 
strong impression upon the conven- 
tion and its work. Rev. B. B. Tyler, 
D.D., of Denver, the second clergy- 
man in the history of the national 


Rey. B. B. Tyler. 
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or international work to be so honored, was chosen 
president, and Mr. W. N. Hartshorn, of Boston, 
was unanimously selected as the successor of Mr. Jacobs, 
chairman of the Executive Committee. There were eleven 
hundred and sixty-eight delegates enrolled, and they 
came from fifty-five states, provinces and territories. Mr. 
F. F. Belsey, president of the British Sunday-school 
Union, was a distinguished guest of the convention. The 
plan of lesson selection was one of the great themes of 
the convention discussion, and the final action of the 
convention was in the adoption of a resolution which 
read, “That at this time we are not prepared to adopt 
a series of advanced lessons to take the place of the 
uniform lessons in the adult grades of the Sunday- 
school.” 


Tue ELEVENTH INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION. 


This was held in Toronto, Canada, June 23-27, 1905. 
Sixty states, territories and provinces were represented, 
and the enrolment of dele- 
gates was larger by far than 
that of any previous conven- 
tion. The delegates num- 
bered 1,958. Among them 
were 318 pastors, 351 super- 
intendents, 856 teachers, and 
252 other officers, which 
shows that a vital interest in 
the Sunday-school work is 
equally felt by all those con- 
nected with it. 

oe. At this gathering the name 

e | of the body was changed 

Justice Maclaren. from “The International Sun- 
day-school Convention” to 

“The International Sunday-school Association,” and a 
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resolution was adopted to incorporate the Association. 
It was further voted to adopt the recommendations that 
the advantages and disadvantages of an international 
Sunday-school building should be carefully considered 
and reported upon at the next meeting of the Associa- 
tion, and that as rapidly as possible the Association be 
centralized, so that an efficient man, with a competent 
corps of helpers, shall be able to keep continuously in 
touch with all departments of the work throughout the 
field. In the establishment of the new headquarters at 
Chicago this latter action is being carried out. 

This convention was especially signalized by instructing 
the Lesson Committee to prepare an advanced course 
of lessons in addition to the uniform lessons and the 
beginners’ course. On the submission of the question 
to the convention, the vote stood 617 for and 601 against 
the substitute motion that the Lesson Committe con- 
tinue the system as then existing, but when it was found 
that the advanced course was desired by so large a 
minority, the vote was reconsidered, and the recom- 
mendation of the Lesson Committee favoring the 
advanced course was unanimously adopted. 

While the convention was in session, the International 
Executive Committee appointed a subcommittee on 
Adult Bible-class Work, the results of whose efforts 
has been such an awakening of interest in adult Bible- 
classes, that the lesson publishers pretty generally have 
been led to issue special quarterlies for their use. 

Justice J. J. Maclaren, of the Court of Appeal, Ontario, 
was chosen the presiding officer. The Treasurer re- 
ported that over fifty-five thousand dollars had been 
received during the past triennium and seventy-two thou- 
sand six hundred and sixty-eight dollars was pledged for 
the coming three years’ work. 
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Act of Incorporation. 


An Act to incorporate the International Sunday-School Association 
of America. Approved Jan. 31, 1907. 


Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America, in Congress assem- 
bled, That William N. Hartshorn, of Boston, Mass.; 
Honorable J. J. Maclaren, of Toronto, Canada; Marion 
Lawrance, of Toledo, Ohio; George W. Bailey, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;’/A.°B.' McCrillis, of ‘Providence, Rv 1-3°HY J: 
Heinz, of Pittsburg, Pa.; H. M. Hamill, of Nashville, 
Tenn.; E. R. Machum, of St. Johns, New Brunswick ; 
W. A. Eudaly, of Cincinnati, Ohio; F. A. Wells, of Chi- 
cago, Ill.; G. G. Wallace, of Omaha, Neb.; G. W. Watts, 
of Durham, N. C.; E. K. Warren, of Three Oaks, Mich. ; 
John Stites, of Louisville, Kyis Honorable W. Dz Wood, 
of Seattle, Wash.; and Seth P. Leet, of Montreal, Prov- 
ince of Quebec, aintd their associates and successors, are 
created a body corporate in the District of Columbia 
under the name of The International Sunday-School As- 
sociation, and as such shall have power to contract and 
be contracted with, sue and be sued; to take and hold 
real estate not exceeding one million dollars in value in 
the aggregate, or personal estate by purchase, gift, de- 
vise or bequest, and to manage, sell or convey, or trans- 
fer same for the purposes of the association; to have 
perpetual succession; to have a common seal, and to 
break, alter or change the same at will. 

Sec. 2. That the purpose of the association shall be 
to promote organized Sunday-school work, to encourage 
the study of the Bible and to assist in the spread of Chris- 
tian religion. 

Sec. 3. That the members of the executive committee 
of the International Sunday-School Association, as it may 
be constituted by said association, shall be the members 
of this association. 
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Sec. 4. That the affairs of the association shall be 
managed by the members. It may by by-laws provide 
for a board of not less than fifteen trustees, who shall 
be elected annually, to act between meetings of the asso- 
ciation, whose duties and powers shall be prescribed in 
said by-laws. Until the members of this association meet 
and elect trustees, the persons named as incorporators 
herein shall constitute the board of trustees: Provided, 
That a majority of said trustees shall at all times be citi- 
zens of the United States. 

Sec. 5. That the officers of the association shall be a 
chairman, one or more vice-chairmen, a secretary, anda 
treasurer, with such other officers, employees.and com- 
mittees as the association shall choose, who. shall hold 
their respective offices, appointments, or employments. as 
may be provided in the by-laws of the association. 

Sec. 6. That the association may adopt and change at 
will such rules and by-laws as it deems proper for its 
government and control not in conflict with this charter, 
the Constitution of the United States of America, the 
provinces and territories of the Dominion of Canada, or 
any state, territory, province, county or district in which 
such rule or by-law is sought to be enforced, and shall 
provide the time of meetings and the number. necessary 
to constitute a quorum for the transaction of business 
and how votes of members shall be cast. 

Sec. 7. That the association shall have no capital 
stock, and the private property of its members shall not 
be subject to its corporate debts. 

Sec. 8. That the association’s principal place of busi- 
ness shall be at Washington, D.C. Meetings of the asso- 
ciation and its trustees may be held at any point that 
may be fixed by the by-laws or by order of the board of 
trustees or in any call for.a meetirig issued as may be 
authorized in the by-laws. 

Sec. 9. The right to alter, shame ri or repeal this Act is 
reserved. 
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What the International Sunday-School Association 
Stands For. 


PreESIDENT E. Y. Mutiins, D.D., LouIsviLte. 


I now wish to submit some resolutions to this body, 
and I wish to say that I would not for a moment pre- 
sent them if I thought they would occasion debate or 
difference. I think every one will subscribe to them with- 
out hesitation, and yet I feel that they will accomplish 
a great deal of good if we pass them. Some good people 
do not understand the aims and purposes and spirit of 
the International Sunday-school Association. This or- 
ganization is too splendid in its outlook and in its work 
for anybody to be left out, and what I desire is that we 
make a statement of our plans, our spirit, our purpose, 
so that no one can misunderstand and have an excuse for 
failure to codperate. My resolutions simply set forth 
concisely, I hope, and clearly the aim, the spirit and the 
purpose of this body. I will read the resolutions and 
move their adoption : 


Resolved, Vhat the work of the International Sunday- 
school Association may be defined as follows: 

First—lIt seeks to enlist all Sunday-schools in the com- 
mon study of the lesson, but never to organize schools. 

Second—It seeks to enlist all Sunday-schools in the 
adoption of the best methods of promoting efficiency in 
the work of teacher-training. 

Third—It seeks in all proper ways to enlist theological 
seminaries to the extent of giving due recognition to 
the Sunday-school in their curriculum. 

Fourth—It disclaims all creed-making power, and the 
sole function of its Lesson Committee is to select topic, 
the Scripture and the golden text, leaving interpretation 
of the Scripture to the various denominations. 
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Fifth—It disclaims all authority over the churches and 
denominations. 

Stixth—It disclaims all legislative functions, save within 
its own sphere and for its own proper ends. 

Seventh—The work it seeks to do is confined to the 
common ground occupied by all the various denomina- 
tions cooperating with it, a ground which these bodies 
have found can best be occupied through this common 
organization. The common ground and interests are 
chiefly as follows: 

(a) A uniform lesson system, graded or _ otherwise. 

(b) The propagation of the best methods and ideals 
in Sunday-school pedagogy. 

(c) ‘The promotion in all proper ways of teacher- 
training. 

(d) The promotion of all Sunday-school life and 
progress through inspirational conventions and associa- 
tions for the use and benefit of all the denominations. 

Eighth—The Association recognizes that in many of 
the above lines of activity the various denominations 
prosecute plans and methods of their own. In all such - 
cases the International Association seeks not to hinder 
or trespass but to help. In short, it offers itself as the 
willing servant of all for Jesus’ sake. It seeks to be a 
clearing-house of the best methods and best plans in 
the Sunday-school world. Above all, it seeks to be the 
means of extending a knowledge of the Bible, the inspired 
Word of God, through the Sunday-school to the whole 
world. 


I am pleased to say that I believe this great Sunday- 
school convention has had a more far-reaching influence 
for good upon the city of Louisville than any conven- 
tion or gathering ever held here—J. F. Grinstead, Mayor 
of Louisville, Ky. 


A Front View of the Convention. 
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THE CONVENTION. 


MINUTES OF THE CONVENTION. 


CONVENTION 

MOTTO: 

WE 
WOULD 

SEE 

JESUS 

Jos. Clark, D. D. E. D. McCafferty, 
Recording Secretary, Assistant Secretary. 


First Session—Thursday Afternoon. 


The first session of the Twelfth International Sunday- 
school Convention was held at Louisville, Ky., in the 
First Regiment Armory at 2 p. m. Thursday, June 18, 
1908, and was opened with a service of song, led by Prof. 
E. O. Excell, of Chicago, the convention chorister. 

The armory was tastefully decorated with various flags, 
prominent among which were the Stars and Stripes and 
the Union Jack. Behind the platform the motto of the 
convention, “We would see Jesus,’”’ was set in an electric 
sign. The body of the armory was filled with delegates, 
with at least a thousand visitors in the galleries, and all 
seemed eager to be about their Father’s business. 


ScrRIPTURE READING. 


The Holy Scriptures were read by Rev. Geo. W. 
Truett, D.D., pastor of the First Baptist Church of Dal- 
las, Tex., who said: 

“T think there is no lesson more beautiful for us at this 
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time than a part of the twelfth chapter of Paul’s First 
Letter to the Corinthians. I read from the twelfth to the 
fourteenth verses inclusive: 

““For as the body is one, and hath many members, and 
all the members of that one body, being many, are one 
body: so also is Christ. 

““For by one Spirit are we all baptized into one body, 
whether we be Jews or Gentiles, whether we be bond 
_or free; and have been all made to drink into one Spirit. 

““For the body is not one member, but many.’ 

“T think, too, in connection with this, and inasmuch as 
our motto is “We would see Jesus,’ we might read from 
the twelfth to the fourteenth verses of the fourteenth 
chapter of John: 

“Verily, verily, I say unto you, he that believeth on 
me, the works that I do shall he do also; and greater 
works than these shall he do; because I go unto my 
Father. 

““And whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, that will 
I do, that the Father may be glorified in the Son, 

“Tf ye shall ask anything in my name, I will do it.’ 

“T think that the thing we should ask for this after- 
noon is to see Jesus. That is the prayer of my own heart 
at the beginning of this great and glorious convention.” 

Prayer was then offered by Rev. Edgar T. Capel, gen- 
eral secretary of the Quebec Sunday-school Association. 


Worps oF WELCOME. 


PRESIDENT MACLAREN: Words of welcome were to 
have been addressed to the convention by his excellency, 
the governor of the state, and by his honor, the mayor of 
the city. Unfortunately, his excellency has been obliged 
to be absent from the state at this time; the lieutenant- 
governor of the state has been detained at the capitol by 
official duties, and they have commissioned an honored 
citizen of this city, a member of our own Lesson Com- 
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mittee, to convey to you their greeting. I now introduce 
the Reverend Dr. Hemphill, who will represent the gov- 
ernor and the lieutenant-governor of the state in extend- 
ing a welcome in behalf of the State of Kentucky. 


Dr. HEMPHILL’s GREETING 
Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


In the absence of the governor and lieutenant-governor 
of our commonwealth, an absence we all deeply regret, 
I have been assigned the pleasant office of welcoming you 
on behalf of our citizens to the State of Kentucky. It 
was my happy fortune at Toronto to invite you to Louis- 
ville, and now that you are here, I have the honor, quite 
suddenly and unexpectedly thrust upon me, of speaking 
the first words of greeting. 

We welcome you to the soil of Kentucky because of 
what you are. I am looking into the faces of the choicest 
spirits of the continent, men and women whose souls 
cherish the loftiest purposes, and within whose hearts 
burns the passion for doing good to others. And behind 
you whom we have with us I behold the vast multitudes 
of your fellow-workers, of whom you are the representa- 
tives. I wish all of them could be here today. With pro- 
found regard I salute you and them. Friends of man- 
kind are ye, men and women who love God and little 
children, a mighty force lifting the world towards the 
light, builders of an edifice.rising through the years, like 
Cologne’s noble cathedral, on whose finished towers is 
to rest the glory of the day of God. We honor you for 
what you are in yourselves, and your very presence 
within our borders will inspire us to better things. 

We bid you welcome because of the work you are 
doing. Your office is to teach the Bible. This is the age 
of universal education, especially in the lands where God 
has cast our lot. But who can be insensible to the perils 
of an education from which religion and morality are 
excluded, or where they are taught only incidentally? 
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Thoughtful people everywhere, and leaders in education 
in particular, are awaking to these dangers. Knowledge 
is good, but other things are needed— 


“Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence let there be.” 


You are redeeming our education from its secular char- 
acter, and infusing into it the high religious and moral 
elements of the Scriptures, and what might otherwise 
be a bitter fountain you sweeten. 

You who teach in our Sunday-schools are, in Heine’s 
beautiful words, “founding the great Kingdom of the 
Spirit, the Kingdom of the religious emotions, and the 
love of humanity, of true morality, which cannot be 
taught by dogmatic formulas, but by parable and example, 
such as are contained in that beautiful, sacred, educa- 
tional book for young and old—the Bible.” 

We welcome you for the indirect influences you exert 
in behalf of every good cause. Who can doubt that the 
decisive influence of the Sunday-school is arousing the 
public conscience to evils in our business and in our 
politics? 5 

In the amazing temperance wave that is sweeping 
through the United States do we not see the effects of a 
generation of instruction on temperance in our Interna- 
tional Lessons? Every lover of his country must be 
erateful to you for the contribution you are making to 
social order, and to the integrity and purity of our polit- 
ical institutions. 

And I would not forget the influence of the Sunday- 
school in promoting the unity and peace of the nations. 
On this floor are the representatives of several different 
nationalities, brothers all in a holy cause, and the more 
apt therefore to be brothers always. Especially is it to be 
noted that this Association draws in closer bonds the two 
great peoples, ‘““who speak the tongue that Shakespeare 
spake, the faith and morals hold which Milton held.” In 
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strengthening these ties you set forward the civilization 
of the world and make wider the bounds of freedom, and 
hasten the reign of universal peace. 

These are some of the reasons why we are glad to have 
you among us. “The sun shines bright in the old--Ken- 
tucky Home,” but its shining is not as bright as our smiles 
of welcome nor as warm as the love of our hearts. Every 
breeze is whispering welcome, every flower breathes it, 
and every spear of blue-grass waves it. And it isa wel- 
come you cannot wear out; and if after a time you feel 
compelled to leave us we shall part with you with regret 
and with our welcome undiminished in its warmth— 


“As the sunflower turns on her god when he sets 
The same look which she turned when he rose.” 


PRESIDENT MAcLAREN: I now have much pleasure in 
presented to you his Honor, James F. Grinstead, Mayor 
of this beautiful city, who will speak the words of wel- 
come in behalf of the City of Louisville. 


Mayor GRINSTEAD’S GREETING. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

Ordinarily it is thought by the people of the city of 
Louisville that the man who follows Dr. Hemphill in a 
speech finds little left to say. When it comes to following 
the governor of Kentucky and the lieutenant-governor of 
Kentucky and Dr. Hemphill, too, I am sure that you all 
sympathize with a layman who attempts to make a speech 
to you. 

On behalf of the City of Louisville, ladies and gentle- 
men, fellow-Americans and you people from the wide 
world, we extend to you a very hearty greeting. We are 
very glad, indeed, to have you with us. We have never 
before had in our midst an International Sunday-school 
Convention. We believe that you are the army of the 
Lord, and we are all willing to join you and to welcome 
you to Louisville. On behalf of our people, our Christian 
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people, I extend to you a warm greeting. They will 
endeavor to make your stay in the city pleasant, and I 
have no doubt that you have found the welcomes to the 
homes to which you have been assigned have been such 
as you expected in this old Kentucky city. Our Jewish 
fellow-citizens, who worship the same God we worship, 
are glad to welcome you to Louisville. I am glad to say 
that we have only a few pagans, and they, too, are all 
glad to see you. 

We have a great State, and Kentuckians think that this 
is the greatest State in the Union, and that there is no 
country under the sun equal to Kentucky. We Louis- 
villians are very proud of our city, and I have no doubt, 
my friends, but that you too will conclude before you 
leave here that we have just reason to be proud of our 
city; and I sincerely hope that the weather will remain 
this good Sunday-school weather as long as you stay 
here, in order that you may see our city, visit our parks, 
and enjoy the hospitality of our people. 

In conclusion, on behalf of the City of Louisville, allow 
me to say that you are welcome to the city. Stay as long 
as you please. Be careful not to take any of our girls 
away from us. We require the fellows who marry our 
girls to stay here. We do not mean by that that the 
bridegroom shall take up-his residence at the residence 
of the bride’s father, but only in Louisville. Stay with 
us as long as you please, and we will try to do you good, 
and we are realizing, and have realized ever since we 
heard you were coming, the great good you were going 
to do us. I thank you. 


RESPONSE TO ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 
BY PRES’ T MACLAREN. 


Dr. Hemphill and Mayor Grinstead: 


‘On behalf of this magnificent convention I am author- 
ized to respond to the warm words of welcome with 
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which you have just greeted our coming to this splendid 
state and beautiful city. I might say that when we knew 
that Louisville had been chosen for the holding of this 
convention of 1908 some of us in the northland feared 
that perhaps too late a date had been chosen in selecting 
the latter part of June for coming to a southern city. 

We had full faith in the warmth of the welcome that 
would be extended to us. In fact, remembering the warm 
words of appreciation in which Dr. Hemphill conveyed 
the greeting from this nation to the great convention in 
Toronto, we had no fears on that score. But some of us 
were a little afraid that in these latter days of June the 
weather might perhaps be as warm as your welcome. 
However, those who have come from the northland were 
delighted to find on their way down, until we got very 
near your city, that the temperature was almost as cool 
as it had been up in the regions of Canada, which some 
of you are disposed to think of as the land of icebergs 
and snow. 

Indeed, some of you may have heard of the former con- 
vention that was held in Toronto some twenty years ago. 
Some of the ladies of the southland actually wrote inquir- 
ing whether at the convention which was to be held in the 
month of June they should bring along their furs. 
According to the testimony of the older inhabitants, that 
was one of the hottest times ever had in Toronto, so that 
if any of the ladies from the South had carried out their 
original intention they would have found their furs not 
to have been of much service. 

However, we think our friends from the North are very 
much pleased with the weather, and if it fortunately 
retains the moderate degree which it has up to the present 
time, even we Canadians will be prepared to go back to 
speak well of it, as well as of other conditions. 

I venture to say to Dr. Hemphill and to his honor, the 
Mayor, that they have not exaggerated the importance of 
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this great convention. I am looking into the faces of 
those who represent what I believe to be the greatest 
moral and religious force upon this continent. Some of 
you may think that these words are exaggerated. You 
may think of the other great influences that are at work. 
You may think of the great churches which have done 
so much for civil and religious liberty in this and in the 
other lands of this continent, but I venture to remind 
you of this, that we have not only the representatives of 
these great churches, but we have the representatives of 
the other moral and religious forces upon this continent 
represented and actively represented in these who are the 
delegates to this great convention. 


And in coming here to Kentucky some of us, I think, 
have come without the fear that there may have been at a 
previous occasion. I believe, in the history of this great 
organization, it did come once before, many years ago, 
to the city of Louisville. Some of the older inhabitants 
may, perhaps, remember that event. His Honor, the 
Mayor, as a young man, was not aware of that fact, and 
a recollection of what is before us here today would be 
an excuse for not remembering that event, for that was 
the day of small things in the history of the Sunday- 
school Association. 


While the convention that was held at Louisville was, 
according to the traditions of the Association, one of the 
best that had been held up to that time, yet it was as 
nothing ; as I said, it. was the day of small things as com- 
pared with the great convention that is represented here. 
Think of it, you have over 2,000 accredited delegates 
coming to this convention, representing the working force 
of more than one million and a half of officers and 
teachers ! 


Think of this great Sunday-school army, composed, as 
it is on this continent, of nearly 20,000,000, rank and file, 
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and officered by more than 1,500,000 working officers. 
Think of what a great force that has been and what a 
great force it is today. 

We have had a great intimation from this great State 
of Kentucky of the magnificent work that has been going 
on in the Southland, as well as in other parts of the con- 
tinent, in favor of temperance and moral reform, and that 
never would have come but for the influence of the tem 
perance and moral teachings in the Sunday-schools of 
this land. You older delegates may remember the great 
contest that went on until in the year 1890 it was unan- 
imously resolved in the convention that temperance teach- 
ing should be compulsory in the Sunday-school. We 
began with 1891, and now at the very time that you 
would expect those who were then taught in the Sunday- 
schools to become the voters and leaders in the electoral 
contests and in the public life of the country, you have 
the fruition of that teaching in these magnificent demon-: 
strations that are being embodied in the statute books 
and records of this and other states on this continent. 

Dr. Hemphill and Mayor Grinstead, this is the repre- 
sentation of these great forces, and I think you are doing 
a grand service in giving as you have done your personal 
countenance and the official countenance of this great 
state and this beautiful city to what is represented by this 
International Convention and by the International Sun- 
day-school Association; and on their behalf I beg to 
return, with the warmest words which I can command, 
a response to the welcome which you have so cordially 
given us. 


The audience joined in singing a verse of “My Old 
Kentucky Home,” after which Mr. Marion Lawrance, of 
Chicago, Ill., general secretary of the International Sun- 
day-school Association, read the list of the members of 
the Nominating Committee as follows: 
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NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 


William A. Eudaly, Cincinnati, O., Chairman. 


Alabama—Armstead Brown. 
Alberta—Rev. Charles H. Huestis. 
Arizona—Walter Hill. 
Arkansas—W. Fred Long. 
British Col. (H.)—Rev. J. W. 


Wright. 
British Col. (W.)—Noah Shakes- 

peare. 
Cal. (N.)—Rev. H. H. Bell, D.D. 
Cal. (S.)—T. T. Woodruff. 
Colorado—C. S. Watson. 
Connecticut—H. L. Bennett. 
Delaware—C. H. Cantwell. 
Dist. of Col.—P. H. Bristow. 
Florida—James Simpson. 
Georgia—A. C. Caldwell. 
Idaho—Dr. S. R. Righteman. 
Illinois—Lyman B. Vase. 
Indiana—Rev. Wm. N. Dresel. 
Iowa—Reyv. J. S. Corkey. 
Kansas—C. T. Franks. 
Kentucky—J. V. Logan, Jr. 
Louisiana—Hon. H. N. Pharr. 
Maine—Rey. Maurice Dunbar. 
Manitoba—W. H. Irwin. 
Maryland—Charles Roads, D.D. 
Massachusetts—W. W. Main. 
Michigan—E. K. Warren. 
Minnesota—Rey. S. M. Dick. 
Mississippi—D. HB. Wilson. 
Missouri—Gerritt H. Ten Brock. 
Montana—Reyv. J. M. Ross. 
Nebraska—H. Lomax. 
Nevada—Rev. A. G. Sawin. 


N. Brunswick and P. BH. I.—J. B. 
Ganong. 

Newfoundland—Charles Lench. 

New Hampshire—R. HE. Thomp- 
son. 

New Jersey—Rev. W. H. Foote. 

New York—J. B. Murray. 

North Carolina—Rey. C. Brown 


Cox. 
North Dakota—Rev. W. C. Lyon. 
Nova Scotia—Rey. G. A. Lawson. 
Ohio—W. A. Budaly. 
Oklahoma—George E. McKinnie. 
Ontario—J. A. Jackson, D.A. 
Oregon—Rey. Charles A. Phipps. 
Pennsylvania—Samuel Young. 
Quebec—Reyv. Edgar T. Capel. 
Rhode Island—Rey. Joseph lL. 

Peacock. 
Sayskatchewan—A. M. Fraser. 
South Carolina—Rey. F. W. 

Gregg. 
South Dakota—Rey. Frank Fox: 
Tennessee—Alf. D. Mason. 
Texas—W. N. Wiggins. 
Utah—Rey. Wildman Murphy. 
Vermont—Rey. H. M. Fuller. 
Virginia—Rey. A. L. Phillips. 
Wash. (E.)—Rey. W. O. Forbes. 
Wash. (W.)—Rev. W. C. Merritt. 
West Virginia—J. C. Bardall. 
Wisconsin—W. J. Semelroth. 
Wyoming—Miss Alice epee 
Mexico—Rey. H. M. Sein 


In MEmortiAmM. 


At 3:30 p. m. a memorial service was held in memory 


of Rev. John Potts, D.D. LL.D., of Toronto, Ont., 
He was a member of the Inter- 


died October 16, 1907. 


who 


national Lesson Committee for twenty-nine years, and 
its chairman for eleven years. 
Addresses were made in turn by Rev. A. F. Schauffler, 


Ds, 


secretary of the International Lesson Committee, 


New York, who spoke on “The Lesson Committee Chair- 


irate 
report. 


By Rev. A. C. Crews, D.D., Toronto, Ont., 


The address will be found on page 61 of this 


Sunday- 


school secretary of the Methodist Church of Canada, 
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whose theme was “The Loved Son of Canada.” (See 
page 63.) 

By Prof. H. M. Hamill, D.D., Nashville, Tenn., Super- 
intendent of Teacher-Training Work of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, Chairman of the Committee on 
Education. His theme was “The Cosmopolitan Gentle- 
man.” (See page 66.) 

Prof. J. R. Sampey, of Louisville, Ky., closed the 
Memorial Service with prayer. 


PREPARATION SERVICE. 


After singing “Nearer, My God, to Thee,” Rev. George 
W. Truett, D.D., pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
Dallas, Texas, led a devotional service. (See page 71.) 

Prof. Hamill offered the following resolutions, which 
were adopted: 

“Resolved: 1. That that part of the armory now 
being used for exhibits, be closed absolutely during ses- 
sions of this Convention, and that all speech and move- 
ment in that section be strictly prohibited. 

“Resolved: 2. That in the section devoted to the 
Convention proper, all movement upon the floor and in 
the gallery, and all conversation be prohibited, as far as 
possible, while addresses are being made; and that the 
enforcement of these rules be imposed upon the Chairman 
by all practicable means.” 


Second Session—Thursday Evening. 


The convention opened with a praise service of song 
conducted by Prof. Excell. Mr. W. J. Semelroth, gen- 
eral secretary Wisconsin Sunday-school Association, read 
the Holy Scriptures, and Rev. Charles Roads, general 
secretary Maryland Sunday-school Association, led in 
prayer. 

Mr. W. A. Eudaly, chairman of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, made the following partial report: 
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The General Secretary, Mr. Marion Lawrance, read his 
report. (See page 116 for full report.) 

The President asked and the convention ordered a tele- 
gram to Mrs. W. N. Hartshorn, containing greetings of 
the convention. The message was as follows: 

“Mrs. W. N. HartsHorn, Ciirron, Mass. 

“The International Sunday-school Convention, by 
enthusiastic vote, send you their most cordial greetings 
and best wishes. J. J. Macvaren, President.” 

Bishop Joseph C. Hartzell, D.D., LL.D., Funchal, 
Madeira, Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church for 
Africa, addressed the convention on “The Sunday-school 
World Outlook.” (See page 606.) 

_ The morning session closed with a Quiet Hour by Dr. 

George W. Truett. 


Fourth Session—Friday Afternoon. 


The meeting opened with a praise service conducted 
by Prof. Excell. Mr. D. W. Sims, of Montgomery, Ala., 
read the Scripture lesson, and Rev. J. A. Worden, D.D., 
of Philadelphia, led in prayer. 

Justice J. J. Maclaren, the retiring President, addressed 
the convention and turned the gavel, the badge of the 
office, over to Hon. John Stites, of Louisville, the new 
President, who addressed the convention as follows, after 
which he took charge of the program: 

“To say that I appreciate the honor which you have 
placed upon me would be but to speak too mildly. To be 
the head of the organized study of God’s Word in this 
great territory which Judge Maclaren has spoken of, is 
an honor that any man, I care not what his rank or sta- 
tion is, would be proud to bear, and I thank you for it. 

“But this honor brings a great and serious responsibility 
and standing on the threshold of it I feel that I want 
your sympathy and I want your prayers and your help. 
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“Let us start in to make this the greatest triennium 
of the twelve that have passed. Let us do more to help 
the world to see Jesus than has ever been done before. 

“Brethren, we are living in great days. There are 
great and strange movements going on around us. This 
body stands before the world for the systematic organized 
study of the Word of God. We believe that between the 
‘beginning’ in Genesis and the ‘Amen’ in Revelation is 
the remedy for all the troubles of this world, and if we 
can get the Bible, with all its meaning, into the hearts 
and the lives of the people, we will solve every problem, 
social, political, ecclesiastical and financial that the world 
has; and it is our duty and our office to try to bring that 
about. We have wondered, as the world has wondered 
before, at these long waitings, these ages of delays, why 
Jesus has not come in'these nearly two milleniums that 
have passed. I believe the reason He has not come 
before is because His people have not done their duty, 
they have not preached His gospel to every creature, and 
whenever we do that I believe our Master will come to 
His own and His kingdom will come here. 

“Brethren, I am a denominationalist, and I believe I 
will be one in heaven. I do not believe that there is any- 
thing. wrong in denominations; I believe they are right; 
and this body does not stand for anything against them, 
but for many years the denominations have been stand- 
ing each for itself and they have carried on a guerrilla 
warfare, as it were, against the enemy, and we have often 
felt as much pride in winning a convert from some other 
church as if we had won him from the strongholds of 
satan. But this Association stands for the organizing of 
these denominations into an army. The denominations 
will stand for the regiments, divisions and corps, and 
under the direction of the Great Captain we will have 
one army that will go forward to conquer this world for 
Him. 

“I ask you all for your help, for your prayers and for 
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your sympathy to make this triennium from now until 
IQII one that will be long remembered as that in which 
the greatest forward step towards the coming of our 
Master has occurred.” 

Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner, Field Worker, Peoria, IIl., 
reported her work. (See page 162.) She brought a 
message of love from Mrs. William Reynolds, widow of 
the first president of the International Association. 

On motion a suitable telegram was ordered to be sent 
to Mrs. Reynolds by Mrs. Bryner, and the following mes- 
sage was sent: 

“Loving greetings with grateful recollections of our 
heroic leader whose last message was spoken in this 
city. 

“(See John xi.: 24-26.) ‘Martha saith unto him, I 
know that he shall rise again in the resurrection at the 
last day. Jesus said unto her, I am the resurrection, and 
the life: he that believeth in me, though he were dead, 
yet shall he live: and whosoever liveth and believeth in 
me shall never die.’”’ 

Mrs. Bryner also introduced to the convention Mr. 
Eucario M. Sein, secretary for Mexico, who was received 
enthusiastically. 

Rev. W. C. Merritt, Tacoma, Wash., Field Worker for 
the Northwest, presented his work. (See page 166.) 

Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes, of Newark, N. J., superin- 
tendent of the Elementary Department, addressed the con- 
vention on her work. (See page 218.) 

At the close of Mrs. Barnes’ address Dr. Joseph Clark 
in a few well chosen words in behalf of the convention, 
presented her a purse of twenty golden eagles—$2o00. 

After singing “The King’s Business,” Mr. W. C. 
Pearce, Chicago, Ill., superintendent of the Teacher 
Training Department, addressed the convention. (See 
page 358.) He prefaced his remarks by presenting a 
banner to the state of Minnesota for the best state exhibit, 
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and one to Mr. Moninger’s class in Cincinnati, for the 
best class exhibit. 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 


The chairman nominated the following as a Committee 
on Resolutions, and on motion of Mr. Hamilton of Can- 
ada, they were elected: 

Philip E. Howard, Pennsylvania. 

Alex. Henry, D.D., Pennsylvania. 

E. K. Warren, Michigan. 

George R. Merrill, D.D., Minnesota. 

John R. Pepper, Tennessee. 

Frank L. Brown, New York. 

Bishop W. M. Bell, California. 

J. J. Maclaren, Toronto. 

W.'N. Hartshorn, Massachusetts. 

Prof. H. M. Hamill, D. D., Nashville, Tenn., addressed 
the convention on “The Sunday-school Dynamo.” (See 
page 3097.) 

Rev. W. F. Oldham, D. D., Singapore, Bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church for Southern Asia, gave an 
address on ‘The Teaching of Foreign Missions in the 
Sunday-school.” (See page 439.) 

Mr. W. C. Pearce, Chicago, IIl., superintendent of the 
Adult Department, presented that work (see page 285), 
and made the following awards: 


ADULT BIBLE CLAss EXHIBIT. 


First Prize: For best exhibit of advertising material 
on the basis of general attractiveness, originality, variety 
and recentness of matter, sixteen classes competing. Prize 
awarded to Brotherhood Bible Class, Methodist Episcopal 
Sunday-school, Marshalltown, Iowa. 

Second Prize: For best exhibit of decorative material, 
made on basis of educational and inspirational value, dis- 
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play effect and special features, two classes competing. 
Prize awarded to Epworth Bible Class, Western Avenue 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Chicago, Ill. 

Third Prize: For best exhibit of program material; 
made on basis of subject matter and form. Three classes 
competing. Prize awarded to Wesleyan Bible Class, 
Western Avenue Methodist Episcopal Sunday- aenoRe 
Chicago, Ill. 

Mr. A. H. Mills, Decatur, Ill., department will soe 
introduced Judge McKenzie Cleland, of Chicago, who 
conducted an Adult Department Conference which proved 
to be very interesting. He suggested the following motto 
for the coming triennium, and on motion it was adopted: 

Every Adult Member of the Church a Member of the 
Sunday-school. 

The session closed with the heneareen by Rev. H. A. 
Porter, pastor Walnut Street Baptist Church, Louisville. 


Fifth Session—Friday Evening. 


This session was devoted to the Adult Bible Class 
movement. The members of the Adult Department Con- 
ference, with more than a thousand men in line, marched 
from the Warren Memorial Presbyterian Church to the 
Armory, displaying banners on which were written the 
‘following mottoes: 


(1). The Bible Class Man Is in the Lime Light. We 
Mean Business. 

(2). The World for Christ. The Men of America 
for the Man of Galilee. 

(3). To Know the Truth Makes a Man Wise. To Do 
the Truth Makes a Man Strong, But to Live the Truth 
Makes a Man Divine. 

(4). Be Wise Today. ’Tis Madness to Defer. Choose 
for Christ. 
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(5). Our Means the Word of God. ’Tis a Manly 
Thing to Be a Christian. 
. (6). Do You Know What This Stands for? (A large 
circle in which was printed the following): Our Pur- 
pose: The World for Christ. Our Means: The Word 
of God. Our Motto: We Mean Business. 

(7). The World's Greatest Movement: The Adult 
Bible Class Department. 

(8). Adult Bible Classes. Organize. Organize. 
Organize. 

(9). An Organized Bible Class in Every Sunday- 
school. Organize. 

(10). Do You Belong to an Adult Bible Class? Why 
Not? 

(11). Illinois and New York Are Ali Afire on Bible 
Class Work. © 

(12). Adults Take Notice: Belong to an Adult Bible 
Class. 


On reaching the Armory the men occupied reserved 
seats in the center of the hall and the following dialogue 
ensued, Mr. W. C. Pearce, superintendent of the Adult 
Department, asking the questions: 


Q. What Is Our Purpose? A. The World for Christ. 
Q. What Are Our Means? A. The Word of God. 
Q. What Is Our Motto? A. We Mean Business. 


The enthusiasm was at white heat when Prof. Excell 
introduced Prof. Charles H. Gabriel, author of “The 
Glory Song,” and asked that every one in that great 
throng join in the singing. It was like the singing of the 
hundred and forty and four thousand before the throne. 
Mr. W. N. Wiggins, general secretary Texas Sunday- 
school Association, then read the Bible lesson, and Mr. 
W. G. Landes, general secretary Pennsylvania Sunday- 
school Association, led in prayer. 
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The chairman introduced the Hon. George H. Utter, 
Westerly, R. I., former governor -of Rhode Island, who 
addressed the convention on “An Appeal to Young Man- 
hood for Christian Service.” (See page 347.) 

The song, “I'll Go With Him All the Way,” was sung. 


AUDITING COMMITTEE. 


The chair announced the following Auditing Com- 
mittee: 

Edward W. Dunham, Trenton, N. J. 

Mitchell Carroll, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Frederic Taylor, London, England, Member 
National Council, Adult School Association, addressed 
the convention on “Adult Schools in England.” (See 
page 341.) 

Rev. A. C. Dixon, D.D., pastor Chicago Avenue 
Church, Chicago, Ill., made the closing address of the 
evening, taking for his theme, “Bible Study for Men.” 
(See page 353.) 

Rev. Robert Johnston, of Montreal, pronounced the 
benediction. 


Sixth Session—Saturday Morning. 


The convention opened with the usual service of song. 
R. E. Thompson, general secretary New Hampshire Sun- 
day-school Association, read the Scripture lesson, and 
Rev. E. M. Fergusson, general secretary New Jersey 
Sunday-school Association, led in prayer. 

The general topic for consideration this morning was: 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON SYSTEM. 


Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D.D., secretary of the Lesson 
Committee, read his report and moved its adoption. (See 
page 508.) 

The motion to adopt was seconded by Rev. W. Douglas 
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The chairman introduced the Hon. George H. Utter, 
Westerly, R. I., former governor -of Rhode Island, who 
addressed the convention on “An Appeal to Young Man- 
hood for Christian Service.” (See page 347.) 

The song, “I'll Go With Him All the Way,” was sung. 


AUDITING COMMITTEE. 


The chair announced the following Auditing Com- 
mittee: 

Edward W. Dunham, Trenton, N. J. 

Mitchell Carroll, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Frederic Taylor, London, England, Member 
National Council, Adult School Association, addressed 
the convention on “Adult Schools in England.” (See 
page 341.) 

Rev. A. C. Dixon, D.D., pastor Chicago Avenue 
Church, Chicago, Ill., made the closing address of the 
evening, taking for his theme, “Bible Study for Men.” 
(See page 353.) 

Rev. Robert Johnston, of Montreal, pronounced the 
benediction. 


Sixth Session—Saturday Morning. 


The convention opened with the usual service of song. 
R. E. Thompson, general secretary New Hampshire Sun- 
day-school Association, read the Scripture lesson, and 
Rev. E. M. Fergusson, general secretary New Jersey 
Sunday-school Association, led in prayer. 

The general topic for consideration this morning was: 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON SYSTEM. 


Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D.D., secretary of the Lesson 
Committee, read his report and moved its adoption. (See 
page 508.) 

The motion to adopt was seconded by Rev. W. Douglas 
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MacKenzie, D.D., LL.D., in an address on “Educational 
Methods.” (See page 524.) 

The report was further considered by Prof. Hamill, 
Dr. C. R. Blackall and F. F. Fitch, after which it was 
adopted by a unanimous rising vote, the convention join- 
ing in the long meter Doxology: 


“Praise God From Whom All Blessings Flow.” 


On motion of Prof. Hamill, telegrams were ordered 
to Bishop John H. Vincent and J. Monroe Gibson. 

Mr. C. H. Gurney, of Michigan, moved that in har- 
mony with the suggestion of General Secretary Lawrance 
in his triennial report, we instruct Mr. Lawrance to 
cable the greetings of this Twelfth International Sunday- 
school Convention to the Hawaii Sunday-school Conven- 
tion, to meet immediately following the adjournment of 
this convention, and’the motion prevailed. 

Mr. W. A. Eudaly, chairman of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, presented the names of the Lesson Committee for 
the succeeding six years as follows: 


LESSON COMMITTEE. 


Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D.D., New York City. 
Prof. J. R. Sampey, D.D., L.L.D., Louisville, Ky. 
Mr. Jobn R. Pepper, Memphis, Tenn. 

Principal E. I. Rexford, L.L.D., Montreal, Can. 
Prof. Ira M. Price, Ph.D., Chicago, Ill. 

Prof. C. R. Hemphill, D.D., Louisville, Ky. 

Pres. W. Douglas MacKenzie, D.D., Hartford, Conn. 
‘Prin. William Patrick, D.D., Winnipeg, Can. 

Rev. W. G. Moorehead, D.D., Xenia, O. 

Prof. M. Coover, D.D., Gettysburg, Penn. 

Prof. F. C. Hiselen, Ph.D., Evanston, Ill. 

Prof. H. C. Calhoun, Ph.D., Lexington, Ky. 
Bishop W. M. Bell, D.D., Berkeley, Cal. 

Rey. Conrad Clever, D.D., Hagerstown, Md. 

Hon. J. J. Maclaren, I..L.D., Toronto, Can. . 


Dr. Joseph Clark of Columbus moved the adoption of 
the report. 

Mr. B. W. Spilman moved to substitute the name of 
F. H. Tracy of Canada for that of W. G. Moorehead. 


On motion of Dr. Joseph Clark the substitute was laid 
on the table. 
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The motion to adopt prevailed, and the persons named 
were elected as the Lesson Committee for the ensuing 
six years. 

The following, offered by William A. Eudaly, was 
adopted : 

“Your Committee recommends that this Convention ~ 
express by rising its very great appreciation of the ardu- 
ous, distinguished and faithful services rendered by the 
retiring Lesson Committee, some of the members of 
which, at their own request, are not among the number 
now recommended for your favorable consideration.” 

Mr. W. N. Hartshorn moved “that this Convention 
now discharge the Nominating Committee, which has 
been in session nearly all the hours they have been in 
this beautiful city, and for this service I move a vote of 
thanks as big as our hearts and as loud as our voices can 
make it.” 

By common consent the time of the discharge of the 
committee was fixed at the close of the convention. 

Dr. Frank Johnson of London addressed the conven- 
tion on the “Uniform Lessons.” (See page 521.) 

Rev. Edwin Holt Hughes, D.D., LL.D., of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
gave an address on “The Coming Generation for Christ.” 
(See page 614.) 

W. J. Semelroth of Wisconsin offered the following 
resolution, which was adopted: 

“Resolved: That the International Executive and Les- 
son Committees are left free to elect their own respective 
officers, and to fill all vacancies in their membership 
between the triennial conventions.” 

The closing address of the morning session was by 
M. C. Hazard, Ph.D., of Boston, whose theme was 
“Graded Lessons—Why They Should Be Taught.” (See 
page 532.) 

Benediction by Dr. Truett. 

Saturday afternoon there were no meetings. 
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Seventh Session—Saturday Evening. 


The session opened with Scripture reading by A. M. 
Locker, general secretary Minnesota Sunday-school asso- 
ciation, and prayer by Rev. C. A. Phipps, general secre- 
tary Oregon Sunday-school Association. 

R. E. Diffendorfer, New York, secretary of the Sun- 
day-school Department Young People’s Missionary Move- 
ment, with an exhibition of moving pictures, gave a view 
of mission work in India, China, Japan and America. 

Mr. C. C. Michener, New York, general secretary 
Young People’s Missionary Movement, told the story of 
the Young People’s movement. 

Benediction by Rev. D. Lee Aultman, of Ohio. 


Eighth Session—Sunday Afternoon. 


Members of the convention attended divine service in 
the various churches of the city during the morning hours. 

In the afternoon at the Armory a temperance mass 
meeting was held, Justice Maclaren presiding. 

After the usual devotional services, the chairman intro- 
duced Rev. P. A. Baker, D.D., Columbus, Ohio, National 
Superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League, who addressed 
the meeting on “The New Crusade Against the Saloon.” 
(See page 479.) 

Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, Portland, Me., National Presi- 
dent of the W. C. T. U., followed with an address on 
“The Two Oars of the Temperance Reform.” (See 
page 467.) | 

The meeting closed with an addréss by Rev. Alex. 
Alison, D.D., New York, general secretary of the 
National Temperance Society, on “The Dual Problem.” 
(See page 472.) 

During the afternoon a Superintendents’ Congress was 
held at Warren Memorial Presbyterian Church under the 
direction of Marion Lawrance, general secretary. 
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At Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church a Teachers’ 
Congress was held, Rev. Herbert Moninger, Cincinnati, 
in charge. 

The lecture on Japan at Union Methodist Episcopal 
Church was postponed on account of the illness of Dr. 
Hamill. 


Ninth Session—Sunday Evening. 


Five mass meetings were held during the evening, the 
general subject for discussion being: “The Sunday-school 
and Missions.” ‘These meetings were held at 

Warren Memorial Presbyterian Church, Mr. E. K. 
Warren, presiding. 

First Christian Church, Dr. George W. Bailey pre- 
siding. 

First English Lutheran Church, Hon. N. B. Broughton 
presiding. 

Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church, Mr. George G. 
Wallace presiding. 

Union Methodist Episcopal Church, Hon. John R. Pep- 
per presiding. 

Additional missionary mass meetings were held as fol- 
lows: 

St. Mark’s Episcopal Church. 

Clifton Baptist Church. 

The Highland Presbyterian Church. 

Christ German Evangelical Church. 

St. John’s German Evangelical Church. 

Immanuel Baptist Church. 

South Louisville. . 

Second English Lutheran Church. 

Parkland Methodist Episcopal Church. 


Tenth Session—Monday Morning. 


The session opened with the usual song service led by 
Prof. Excell. Prof. E. A. Fox, general secretary Ken- 
tucky Sunday-school Association, read the Holy Scrip- 
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tures, and J. A. Jackson, B.A., general secretary Ontario 
Sunday-school Association, led in prayer. 

Mr. E. D. McCafferty, in behalf of H. J. Heinz of Pitts- 
burg, presented a life sized portrait of Dr. John Potts 
to the convention. 


Presentation of Dr. Potts’ Portrait. 
By E. D. McCCAFFERTY. 


“My. appearance before you this morning is in the inter- 
ests of a matter which represents a little bit of sentiment. 
In common with all the Sunday-school friends who were 
acquainted with the late Dr. Potts, Mr. Heinz was a 
great admirer of his ability as a Sunday-school worker, 
of his strong personality, of his beautiful character, and 
of his Christian spirit, and he held in the highest appre- 
ciation his service to this Association, and, through this 
Association, to all of the Sunday-schools of North 
America; and so he deemed it a proper thing to put 
into the possession of this Association a memorial in the 
form of a portrait of Dr. Potts which could be placed 
on the walls of the headquarters of the Association. 
When this picture reaches the Association’s office, I think 
it will have a larger significance than of a mere portrait. 
It certainly will be an encouragement to those who work 
in that office to think that the kindly face of an old friend 
is looking down upon them, and when trials come and 
when difficulties grow large it will be an inspiration to 
look into the strong face of that rugged and Titanic man 
who met difficulties and who overcame trials, and when 
success comes as a result of well matured plans, those 
who are in the office will take joy in again looking into 
the face of that friend, and they will remember his beau- 
tiful spirit and the charm of his life. 

“In behalf of Mr. Heinz, I ask this Association to 
accept this portrait of the man whom Mr. Hartshorn in 
his beautiful appreciation has so fittingly called ‘Prince in 
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Israel’ — pastor — preacher — educator — Sunday-school 
worker—master of assemblies—wise counsellor—loyal 
friend—tireless leader of men—splendid type of a Chris- 
tian gentleman.’ ” 

The portrait alluded to was placed in front of the speak- 
er’s stand, and at the close of his remarks, Mr. McCaf- 
ferty unveiled it. The convention was profoundly moved. 

Judge Stites accepted the portrait in behalf of the con- 
vention, and on motion of Mr. Hamilton of Canada, a 
committee consisting of Messrs. Eudaly, Wallace, Engle 
and Lucas was appointed to draft a suitable expression 
of thanks of the convention to Mr. Heinz and to cable the 
same to him to Europe. 


Profs. Excell and Gabriel sang a duet entitled: “Beau- 
tiful Isle of Somewhere.” This was followed with a trio 
by Messrs. Excell, Gabriel and Carman, entitled, “I Am 
Happy in Him.” 

General Secretary Marion Lawrance catradueet Mr. 
Fred A. Wells of Chicago, who made his report as treas- 
urer. The report was referred to the Auditing Commit- 
tee: T{See:page 173:) 

The theme “Our Opportunity and How to Meet It” 
was taken up and discussed by Dr. George W. Bailey of 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Mr. E. K. Warren of Three Oaks, 
Mich. (see page 201), who offered the following, which 
was unanimously adopted: 


“We recommend the observance of one Sunday in each 
year by every Sunday-school, to be devoted to giving 
information in reference to, and receiving an offering for, 
the organized Sunday-school work, and we instruct our 
Executive Committee to work towards this desirable 
end.” 

Mr. Marion Lawrance, Chicago, Ill., then led in the 
raising of $110,000 for the next triennium. Mr. Law- 
rance followed with an earnest prayer. 
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REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE. 


The Auditing Committee appointed on June 19 to 
examine the accounts of Mr. Fred A. Wells, treasurer of 
the International Sunday-school Association, beg leave to 
report that they have gone over the accounts and found 
everything correct, and the balance of $553.14, as reported 
in the triennial report. 

Epwarp W. DuNHAM, Chairman. 
MITCHELL CARROLL, 


Auditing Committee. 


Eleventh Session—Monday Afternoon. 


After a short song service, Mr. C. R. Fisher, general 
secretary Northern California Sunday-school Association, 
read a Scripture lesson and Rev. E. M. Fuller, general 
secretary Vermont Sunday-school Association, led in 
prayer. 

Fixing the place for holding the convention of 1911 
was taken up. 

Bishop William M. Bell of Berkeley, Cal., placed in 
nomination, San Francisco, Cal. 

This nomination was seconded by the Jollowing:: 

H. C. Gibson, California. 

W. B. Jacobs, Illinois. 

Joseph Clark, Ohio. 

E. K. Warren, Michigan. 

C. D. Meigs, Indiana. 

Rev. F. F. Fitch of Iowa placed in nomination Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Thomas V. Ellzey of Louisiana put in nomination New 
Orleans, La. 

This nomination was seconded by 

W. N. Wiggins, Texas. 

Alf D. Mason, Tennessee. 

W. D. Young, Arkansas. 
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A ballot was ordered. One thousand and sixty-three 
votes were cast, of which San Francisco received 641, 
New Orleans 332, and Des Moines 90. San Francisco, 
having received a majority of the votes cast, was declared 
to be the place for the holding of the convention in 1911. 

On motion the choice of San Francisco was made unan- 
imous. 

Time for the Department Conferences having arrived 
the remainder of the afternoon program was deferred and 
the convention adjourned, the delegates going to the 
various Department Conferences. 


DEPARTMENT CONFERENCES. 


Department Conferences were held as follows: 

Missions: Theme—‘Missions in the Local Sunday- 
school,” Mr, E. K. Warren presiding, Warren Memorial 
Presbyterian Church. 

Home Department, Mr. J. B. Greene presiding, Trin- 
ity Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Temperance, Mr. J. F. Hardin presiding, Warren 
Memorial Presbyterian Church. 

Elementary Department, Dr. Joseph Clark presiding, 
Broadway Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Teacher Training Department, Dr. H. M. Hamill 
presiding, Broadway Baptist Church. . 

Intermediate Department, Mr. Frank L. Brown presid- 
ing, First Presbyterian Church. 

Visitation Department, Mr. William Hamilton presid- 
ing, Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Theological Seminaries and Pastors, Rev. George R. 
Merrill, D.D., presiding, Broadway Baptist Church. 


Twelfth Session—Monday Evening. 


After the service of song by Prof. Excell, Mr. H. C. 
Gibson, general secretary Southern California Sunday- 
school Association, read the Scripture lesson, and W. Fred 
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Long, general secretary Arkansas Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation, led in prayer. 
The Entertainment Committee, of which Mr. Huston 
Quin is chairman, was introduced to the convention. 
The president read the following telegram which he 
had just received: 


“Toronto, Ont., June 22, 1908. 
“John Stites, President International Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation, Louisville, Ky. 

“Two hundred men of the Bible Class taught by your 
honored predecessor congratulate you and pray that God 
will bless you in the high position to which you have been 
called. GEORGE W. Buck, 

“Class, Presidett:/’ 


The chairman introduced Mr. Charles Waters of Lon- 
don, England, who told “The Story of the International 
Bible Reading Association.” . (See page 422.) 

Dr. James E. Shepard, Durham, N. C., Field Super- 
intendent of the Negroes, addressed the Convention on 
“Religious Education Among the Negroes.” (See page 
551.) 

Profs. Excell and Gabriel sang a duet entitled “A Sin- 
ner Made Whole.” 

Mrs. Bryner was introduced and addressed the con- 
vention on the employment of a secretary for Temperance 
Department and raised the necessary $2,000 a vear for 
three years to meet the expenses of the same. 

The “Old Kentucky Home” was sung by the entire 
audience. 

The following from Bishop John H. Vincent was 
received in answer to a telegram sent to him: 

“Heartiest thanks for words of remembrance.” 

The chairman introduced Booker T. Washington, of 
Tuskegee, Ala., who delivered an address on “Religion 
in Relation to the Race Problem.” (See page 554.) 

Dr. Truett closed the convention with prayer. 
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Thirteenth Session—Tuesday Morning. 


The vacant seats in the Armory this morning indicated 
that many of the delegates had gone home. Prof. Excell 
led the praise service. Dr. Roads read the Scripture les- 
son and Dr. Blackall led in prayer. 

The chairman announced that the numbers of the pro- 
gram for this morning must be omitted for lack of time, 
and introduced Dr. W. A. Duncan, Syracuse, N. Y., chair- 
man of the Home Department Committee and he reported 
his work. (See page 405.) 

Rev. E. M. Sein, secretary for Mexico, reported his 
work. (See page 564.) 

Mr. Hartshorn made some announcements, after which 
he introduced Rev. Aquila Lucas, secretary for the West 
Indies, Central and South America, and he presented his 
work. (See page 570.) 

C. R. Blackall D.D., under the general head of “Fac- 
tors and Forces Related to Sunday-school Success,” spoke 
on “The Relation of Sunday-school Editors to the Great 
Movements Now in Progress.” (See page 542.) 

Dr. R. R. Doherty of New York, under the same gen- 
eral head, spoke on “Some Modern Servants of the Sun- 
day-school.” (See page 632.) 

Rev. J. M. Frost, D.D., Nashville, Tenn., under same 
head, spoke on “Denominational Co-Operation.” (See 
page 638.) 

Dr. George P. Mains of New York, not being able to 
be present, sent his paper, which was ordered printed. 
(See page 547.) 

Rev. J. A. McKamy, Nashville, Tenn., under the same 
head, instead of speaking to the theme “The Lesson 
Writers,” presented his paper and asked that it be printed. 
(See page 537.) 

During the Quiet Hour by Dr. Truett he read the fol- 
lowing letter, which he had just received: 
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“God alone can help me in my anguish of soul. I fear 
the greatest calamity is about to come into my life. Pray 
for me and the dear ones that the light of the Savior’s 
love may come into our lives. Pray, pray, is my pleading, 
Ask all the Christians you meet to plead for us.” 

[Signed.] A HEeEvpiess SINNER. 


Dr. Truett spoke of the necessity of the New Birth 
and closed with the benediction. 


‘Fourteenth Session—Tuesday Afternoon. 


Praise service conducted by Prof. E. O. Excell. Selec- 
tion from the Holy Scriptures read by Prof. J. M. Way, 
general secretary South Carolina Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation. Prayer was offered by Rev. E. W. Halpenny, 
general secretary Indiana Sunday-school Association. 

In the absence of Rev. Frank Johnson, London, Eng- 
land, the address on “The Sunday-school in Relation to 
Modern Life,” which he was to deliver, was passed. 

Rey. Robert Johnston, D.D., Montreal, delivered an 
address on “The Sabbath-school in Relation to National 
Ideals.” (See page 628.) 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 


Philip E. Howard read the report of the Committee on 
Resolutions, as follows, which was adopted by a unan- 
imous rising vote: 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE TWELFTH INTERNATIONAL 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONVENTION, LOUISVILLE, 
KENTUCKY, JUNE, 18-23, 1908. 


1. With profound gratitude to Almighty God, this 
Twelfth International Convention, meeting in Louisville, 
Kentucky, June 18-23, 1908, holds in remembrance the 
marvelous progress of the Sunday-schools of this con- 
tinent during the triennium now ended. The period has 
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been characterized by unprecedented extension of organ- 
ized Sunday-school work; by growth in departmental effi- 
ciency, illustrated by the later movements of the adult 
class and teacher-training work, as well as in other 
departments, and preéminently by the spirit of unanimity 
that has been fostered and disclosed by conferences, 
wherein leaders of widely different opinions have found 
common ground for united action. In all this, the Inter- 
national convention finds manifold cause for ever increas- 
ing gratitude, and the strong assurance of yet greater 
service in the coming years, in continued reliance on 
divine guidance. 

2. This convention recognizes the supremacy of the 
missionary motive throughout the Word of God, and 
the duty and high privilege of the Sunday-school in 
giving adequate emphasis to this central teaching of 
the word. Be it therefore 

Resolved: That this convention commends to its aux- 
iliary associations, to lesson-help editors and writers, 
and to individual Sunday-schools, in accordance with 
their several opportunities, the propagation of missionary 
education in the Sunday-school by the organization of 
missionary departments, by including the theme of mis- 
sions in conventions and summer schools, by missionary 
comment and illustrative incidents and pictures with 
lessons clearly missionary in content, and by a definite 
missionary plan of prayer for and instruction in mis- 
sions in the individual school, not forgetting the encour- 
aging of Sunday-school pupils in the consideration of 
the claims of the mission field on the life of the child of 
God. 

3. We rejoice that in the providence of God, and 
by the power of His might, the long-time menace and 
bitter curse of the American people, the life-wrecking, 
youth-destroying saloon, is disappearing from the land, 
over which its blighting influence has so long prevailed. 
We rejoice that the millions in the Sunday-school host 
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here represented have had so vital a share in abolishing 
the accursed traffic, by the faithful education of. the 
dominant generation in Christian principles, and in eco- 
nomic fact, seen in the light of these principles. We 
desire to urge upon Sunday-schools everywhere a con- 
sciousness of the strategic position that the Sunday- 
school holds in this campaign, and to commend to all 
such schools the most careful and thorough teaching of 
the Quarterly Temperance Lessons, and codperation 
with other agencies in establishing habits of total absti- 
nence and the complete abolishing of the liquor traffic. 

4. We would earnestly call the attention of the teach- 
ers in our Sunday-schools to a need for due warnings 
in their teaching against impurity of life, both in the 
individual and in social relations, and we exhort them 
so to present the truth of God’s Word upon this subject 
that their pupils may be led to admire and practice 
“whatsoever things are pure.” 


5. We would express our cordial approval of the 
world-wide and valuable International Bible Reading 
Association, and of that recent movement, “The Pocket 
Testament League,” whose object is to encourage the 
carrying of pocket Testaments for daily reading and 
use in Christian work. And we would at the same time 
exhort those who join with either of these Bible reading 
and Bible using organizations, and all others who study 
God’s Word, not to be satisfied with simply reading the 
Scriptures, but to commit to memory for effective use. 
in life and work, texts and passages of special power. 

6. Among the nations, the modern movement toward 
a peaceful adjustment of differences arising in interna- 
tional intercourse has made notable progress. Your 
Resolution Committee presents to the convention an invi- 
tation from the American Peace Society to send two 
or more representatives from this body to the Universal 
Peace Congress, to be held in London, England, from 
July 27 to August I of this year. Your committee rec- 
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ommends that this invitation be duly acknowledged by 
the secretary of the convention, and that the Honorable 
Mr. Justice Maclaren of Toronto, Ontario, Canada, and 
Mr. H. J. Heinz of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, be com- 
missioned by the convention to attend the Congress, and 
to convey to that body the greetings of this convention 
and our assurance of heartiest approval of the effort to 
establish a permanent high court of nations. 

7. For the work of the World’s Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation this convention desires to ask the earnest codpera- 
tion of all Sunday-school agencies in the international 
field, not only in preparation for the World’s Sixth Sun- 
day-School Convention, to be held in Washington in 
1910, but in the effort of the World’s Association to 
increase Sunday-school efficiency in lands where the 
Sunday-school is yet in its beginning. 

8. To the large number of publishing houses repre- 
sented in the exhibit room, the convention extends its 
appreciation of their attractively arranged and enlight- 
ening exhibits of Sunday-school requisites. And to the 
local Committee on the Exhibit the thanks of the conven- 
tion are given for exceptional convenience of arrange- 
ment and display. 

9. To our Louisville hosts, one and all, official and 
unofficial, in the Armory and out of it, the convention 
extends the gratitude of guests who must have taxed, 
by numbers, but without intention, the generosity and 
patience of hosts whose courtesy and forbearance are 
beyond praise. We are not unmindful of the unher- 
alded, unseen, preparatory work of the local general 
committee, with all their helpers, a work so often taken 
for granted, but now strongly impressed upon us in 
results unexcelled in the history of International Con- 
ventions. 

10. We are indebted to the pastors and churches of 
this city, who have rendered possible the numerous special 
conferences, debtors to the noble men and women who 
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have brought messages to us from this platform, debtors 
to the splendid choir and skilled instrumentalists, and to 
the beloved leader of our music, E. O. Excell, for mem- 
orable services of song, debtors to the press of Louis- 
ville for its exceptionally ample and thorough reports of 
the convention in all its activities. And we are indebted 
also to those whose native politeness and eager willing- 
ness to render all needed aid have demonstrated that 
courtesy of officials and employees on street-car lines, on 
railroads, on the police force, in hotels, stores and res- 
taurants, in the welcome by the boys at railroad stations, 
and in the doors and aisles of this convention, is one of 
the native graces of this hospitable city, and is not dead 
in the land. - 

11. To Louisville, where the spirit of hospitality 
reigns, this convention renders as best it may, in words 
that necessarily are inadequate, its heartfelt gratitude for 
benefits not to be forgotten. 


Respectfully submitted. 


ALEXANDER HENRY, W. M. BELL, 

E. K. WARREN, J. J. MacLaren, 
GEORGE R. MERRILL, W. N. HartsHorn, 
Joun R. PEPPER, Puitip E. Howarp, 
FRANK L. Brown, Chairman. 


Symposium: “How May Each Serve the Other?” 


The first address on “The Home and the Sunday- 
School” was given by Mrs. M. S. Lamoreaux, Chicago, 
lil, .x(Seéspages619.) 

It was stated by Mr. W. A. Eudaly that by action 
taken by Executive Committee the Association now has 
two newly separated departments, viz., Adult Department 
and Teacher-Training Department, with a superintendent 
for each department. 

Mr. W. C. Pearce was introduced as the superin- 
tendent of the Adult Department, and spoke briefly. 
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Rev. Franklin McElfresh, D.D., Ph.D., of Ohio, was 
introduced to the convention as the new superintendent 
of the Teacher-Training Department, and spoke briefly. 

Duet by Messrs. Excell and Gabriel. 

The second address of the symposium on “The Public 
School and the Sunday-School” was delivered by Hon. 
E. A. Jones, State Commissioner of Common Schools, 
Columbus, Ohio. (See page 623.) 

Bishop W. M. Bell, Berkeley, California, delivered an 
address on “The Pastor and the Sunday-School.” (See 
page 577.) | 

The closing address of the session was by Prof. Edgar 
Y. Mullins, D.D., Louisville, on “The Theological Semi- 
nary and the Sunday-School.” (See page 582.) 


Fifteenth Session—Tuesday Evening. 


W. N. Hartshorn presiding. Praise service conducted 
by Prof. Excell. Hamilton S. Conant, general secretary 
Massachusetts Sunday-school Association, read a selec- 
tion from the Holy Scripture, and Mr. J. H. Engle, 
general secretary Kansas Sunday-school Association, 
offered prayer. 

Dr. E. Y. Mullins was introduced and made a state- 
ment as to the facilities offered by the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky., for Sunday-school 
training, the same having maintained a Sunday-school 
chair for over two years. 

Dr. Mullins introduced a resolution defining the pur- 
poses of the International Sunday-School Association and 
moved its adoption. Judge Stites seconded the motion 
and the resolutions were adopted. 

C. J. Meddis, chairman of the Louisville Local Com- 
mittee, was introduced and spoke briefly. 

Response made by Mr. Marion Lawrance on behalf of 
the convention. 

Mr. Huston Quin, chairman of Reception Committee, 
was called to the platform, introduced, and presented 
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with flowers, a token from the members associated with 
him on the committee. Mr. Quin responded briefly. 

Mr. Lawrance took pledges for Japan fund and com- 
pleted raising the fund of $1,000 with which to meet 
Mr. Heinz’s conditional offer of $1,000 per year for 
Japan work. 

Bishop W. M. Bell of California delivered an address 
on “The Educational Influence of the Association,” and 
on “Impressions and Influences of the Convention.” 
(See page 642.) 

The closing service was conducted by Rev. George 
W. Truett, D.D., Dallas, Texas (see page 88), and 
the convention adjourned sine die. 

JosepH CLARK, Recording Secretary. 
E. D. McCarrerty, Assistant Secretary. 


The Publishers’ Exhibit at Louisville. 


Just adjoining the convention hall were hundreds of 
books for the Sunday-school teachers’ library—on meth- 
ods of teaching, the nature of the child, telling of the 
most approved modes of religious instruction; books 
of every kind on the history and study of the Bible; 
books for the superintendent, on the organization and 
grading of the school; books for the little ones, telling 
in simple and graphic language the stories of the Bible 
lesson quarterlies for all ages, a hundred different 
issues from half a hundred houses conforming to the 
International Lessons, a dozen complete independent sys- 
tems of study from the Primary Department to the Adult 
Bible Class, represented the best thought of those who 
have made this a lifework. ‘There were beautiful pic- 
tures to go with the lessons, original drawings, famous 
paintings, all intended to recreate in imagination the 
familiar Bible stories. For the same purpose were hun- 
dreds of Biblical objects, showing, it may be, specimens 
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of ores used in the building of the Temple, a cross-sec- 
tion of olive wood with a pressed spray of its blossoms, 
facsimiles of ancient Hebrew manuscripts, etc. 

There were suggestions showing how manual work is 
being brought more and more into the Sunday-school ; 
how the sand table may be effectively used to illustrate 
the lesson story or to make relief maps of Bible lands; 
how models of the tabernacle and camp of Israel, of Ori- 
ental houses and sheepfolds, may be set up or taken 
apart, or modeled in sand, giving self-expression for rest- 
less little fingers. ; 

There were bright banners to reward classes for the 
best attendance and the largest collections; for the in- 
dividual boys and girls there were gold and silver stars, 
pins, celluloid buttons bearing designs in colors of some 
wild flowers from the Holy Land, or reproducing scenes 
from the life of Christ. Hymn-boards, rolls of honor, 
blackboards, and maps of every kind, were brought to- 
gether for the assistance of the teachers and officers, post- 
cards and souvenirs, stars and anchors printed in colors, 
celluloid bookmarks with appropriate mottoes, a thou- 
sand valuable helps and devices for observing rally day, 
children’s day, picnic day, Easter and Christmas. 

The business end of the Sunday-school was repre- 
sented by every known system and form for recording 
attendance and collections, library cards, attendance rolls, 
etc. There were cradle rolls, reception and birthday 
cards and promotion certificates, Home Department quar- 
terlies, collection envelopes, visitors’ report cards, and 
blanks of every kind and description. 

Truly, everything for the Sunday-school worker, every- 
thing to make the Sunday-school a success was there, 
All who wished to keep abreast of the newest thought 
and methods in the Sunday-school world, who would 
take back to their schools suggestions which will give 
to it new life, spent as much time as possible at the Pub- 
lishers’ Exhibit. 
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THe PUBLISHERS OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL LITERATURE WHO 
MADE AN EXHIBIT AT THE CONVENTION. ’ 


American Baptist Publication Society, Philadelphia, Penn. 
American Tissot Society, New York City. 

Baptist Book Concern, Louisville, Ky. 

Bible Study Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 

California State Sunday- “school Association, San Francisco, Cal. 
Christian Publishing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Cc. T. Dearing, Louisville, Ky. 

David C. Cook Co., Chicago, Il. 

Bvans Sunday- school Specialty Maoutscburiie. Co., Philadelphia, Penn. 
Filmore Bros., Publishers, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Free Methodist Publishing House, Chicago, Ill. 
Goodenough & Woglom Co., New York, N. Y. 

Hall-Mack Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Hammond Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

J. W. Miller, Jacksonville, Il. 

Lutheran Publishing Society, Philadelphia, Penn. 

Manual Work, Miss Hugenia McCullough, Louisville, Ky. 
Methodist Publishing House, Nashville, Tenn. 

Mrs. Zillah Foster Stevens, Alton, Ill. 

M. S. Littlefield, 364 75th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Pentecostal Publishing Cor, Louisville, Ky. 

Presbyterian Board oF Publication, Philadelphia, Penn. 
Presbyterian Committee of Publication, Richmond, Va. 
Providence Lithograph Company, Providence, Rowe 
Sunday School Times, Philadelphia, Penn. 

'The American Sunday-school Union, Phiiadelphia, Penn. 
The Chicago University Press, Chicago, Ill. 

The Heidelberg Press, Philadelphia, Penn. 

The Lorenz Publishing Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

The Perry Picture Company, Malden, Mass. 

United Brethren Publishing Company, Dayton, Ohio. 

W. A. Wilde & Co., Boston, Mass. 

International Sunday- school Association, Hartford Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Western Methodist Book Concern, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Wm. H. Dietz, Chicago, Ill. 

World’s Sunday-school Supply Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Young People’s Missionary Movement. 


The exhibits at the International Sunday-School Con- 
vention at Louisville was the greatest Sunday-school 
educational privilege I have ever had. This in itself was 
well worth all it cost anyone to attend. Equal in im- 
portance with the exhibits, were the conferences and 
congresses.—Herbert Moninger, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Louisville Convention excelled in the spirit of 
unity; in definiteness of aim; in the things done. The 
adoption of the Graded Lesson System, and the abso- 
lute unanimity with which it was adopted, will alone 
make it one of the great historic conventions.—Rev. B. 
B. Tyler, Denver, Colo. 
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Talk about “Revelations,” to the listening ear and the 
observant eye, the Louisville Convention was “a sure 
‘enough’ one!—C. Ds Meigs, ‘Indianapolis, Ind. 


The convention was great intits outlook over the world, 
‘in its having consciousness *of a great mission and great 
power from God to fulfill it,i:and a purpose in keeping 
with this consciousness was manifest throughout the pro- 
ceedings.—E. Y. Mullins, Lowmsville, Ky. 


‘Surely the Bible is the Word of God! What other 
‘book ‘could have sustained the interest of the vast con- 
‘véntion in tropical-heat; have annihiliated distance, and 
‘have made the spending of.time and labor and substance 


‘a delight—Frank ‘Johnson, Editor London, England, 


‘Sunday-school Ghronicle and Christian Outlook. 


) . The distinctive feature of the convention was its adop- 
‘tion ‘of the ‘policy of having an International Graded 
‘Lesson System besides the. Uniform Lesson System— 
‘marking‘an era in the ‘history’ of the work.—W. Douglas 
‘MacKenzie, Hosier. Conn. 


t Magnificent’i in’ ‘conception, broad in sympathy and fra- 
‘térnity," loyal: to the’Book, to the child, and the evangel- 
‘istic passion; ‘inspiring, instructive, militant and prophetic. 
Bishop’ Wm. M.' Bell, San Francisco, Cal. 


i “At Louisville, ‘organized: Sunday-school work in North 
‘America found + itself—John A ean Nashuille, 


iTenn. gg me 


No* thoughtful” man ‘could’ be present” at the -conven- 


‘tion withotit realizing the magnitude and importance of 


Sunday-school work, and without acknowledging that it 
formed a ground for thanksgiving, a reminder of re- 
sponsibility, and a summons and incentive to fresh ex- 
ertions—Wm. Patrick, Manitoba College, Winnipeg, 
Man. 


Rey. JOHN POTTS, D.D., L.L.D. 
Chairman International Lesson Committee, Entered into Rest, October 16, 1907. 


DR. JOHN POTTS MEMORIAL. 


The Lesson Committee Chairman. 


Rev. A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D., NEw Yorx, SECRETARY 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON COMMITTEE. 


A SMALL body of men, fifteen in number, elected by 
the International Sunday-school Association, meets once 
a year for a specific purpose. The 
meeting lasts for two or three days 
and has three sessions each day. The 
result is the production of a piece of 
paper with printed material on it of 
small size. It would seem great labor 
for small results, but this small piece 
of paper guides the study of God’s 
Word of millions from Sunday to 
Sunday. This paper guides the pro- 
duction of lessons in English and 
German, in French and Italian, in 
Spanish and Bulgarian, in Arabic and Greek, in Chinese 
and Korean, in Japanese and Syriac, and in India in 
forty different dialects. At the head of the table where 
this committee has met for the last eleven years the Rev. 
John Potts, D.D., sat as chairman. He had been a mem- 
ber of that committee many years before he was elected 
chairman, and since 1896 he has presided over our de- 
liberations. As secretary it has been delegated fo me 
to say a few words in appreciation of his life and labor 
as a member of the Lesson Committee. 

I desire to say that we looked upon him as our honored 
and our beloved Chairman. Honored and beloved do not 
mean the same thing, for you sometimes honor a per- 
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son whom you find it difficult to love, and you sometimes 
love a person whom you find it hard to honor. There 
are some whom it is easy to honor, and easier to love. 
Among those stood Dr. Potts, preéminent. We think 
of him and honor him as a man loyal to the Word of 
God, as a man of strong opinions concerning things 
pertaining to divine truth and the divine life. We 
think of him and honor him for his strength of opinion 
and his clearness of judgment, but with that we love 
to think of him as the kindly and courteous and for- 
bearing Christian gentleman that he always was. Dr. 
Potts was large in body, but he was larger in mind, 
and still larger in heart, and in body and mind and heart 
he presided over our deliberations, guided us in our dif- 
ficulties, and breathed over and through the whole Les- 
son Committee his large and loyal and Christ-like spirit. 

Dr. John Potts passed to his rest and reward on Oc- 
tober 16, 1907. We have lost a kindly and wise leader, 
a beloved and trusted friend, and a Christ-like saint; 
and when he passed away we, in common with many 
others, felt inclined to say, “Know ye not that a prince 
and a leader hath passed away this day?” 

We lay our tribute of honor and affection at the feet 
of Dr. John Potts, and pray that we may emulate his 
example and follow in his Christ-like life. 


Rey. Joun Ports, D.D., LL.D. 

“Prince in Israel,” Pastor, Preacher, Educator, Sunday- 
School Worker, Master of Assemblies, Wise Counsellor, 
Loyal Friend, Tireless Leader of Men, Splendid Type of 
a Christian Gentleman. Member International Lesson 
Committee, 1878-1907; Chairman, 1896-1907. Secretary 
Board of Education of the Methodist Church of Canada. 
Born in Ireland, May 3, 1838; “At Rest,” October 16. 
1907. 

“Rich in experience that angels might covet, 
Rich in the faith that grows with the years.” 
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The Loved Son of Canada. 


Rev. A. C. Crews, D.D., Toronto, OnTario, SUNDAY- 
ScHooL SECRETARY OF THE Metruopist CHURCH 
OF CANADA. 


A sHort time before his death Dr. Potts said to a 
friend, “If I have any desire to be remembered in my 
life work it is in connection 
with my relation to the Sunday- 
school.” 

From his boyhood he was en- 
thusiastic in the temperance 
cause; the Bible Society found 
in him a powerful advocate; he 
was president of the Lord’s Day 
Alliance; he was actively en- 
gaged in a number of great 
charitable institutions, and the 
leading spirit in launching and 
carrying forward to a tri- 
umphant success the Twentieth 
Century Thanksgiving Fund; 
he lifted the University of his church to a position of 
assured prosperity. In addition to all this he had a 
world-wide reputation as a preacher, and yet he declared 
that he preferred to be specially remembered because of 
his association with the Sunday-school work of America. 
In view of this it is eminently fitting that a memorial 
service for this great man should be held on the first 
day of this International Sunday-School Convention. 

A little more than fifty years ago John Potts came to 
Canada from Ireland, a lad of seventeen, and took a 
position as a clerk in a business house. 

At the age of nineteen he began to preach, and almost 
from the first occupied the leading pulpits, attracting 
immense congregations, and capturing the affections of 
the people. 
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Several times during his ministry he received flat- 
tering offers of positions in other countries with attrac- 
tive emoluments. To all of them he answered, “I dwell 
among my own people.” 

Of great stature, striking personality, and impressive 
bearing, he had the physical advantages which give dis- 
tinction. He had a powerful and melodious voice which 
enabled him to make himself heard with ease. . His 
preaching was characterized by loyalty to the Scriptures, 
simplicity, forcefulness, and a magnetism which never 
failed to secure and retain attention. 

His sermons laid hold upon his hearers because it was 
evident that he declared to others truth which had eo 
taken possession of himself. 

Dr. Potts was not only a great preacher but he was a 
great man. It was the man behind the sermon that made 
his words so effective. 

By his cheery optimism he encouraged many a eae 
ing soul, by his warm-hearted sympathy he helped to 
heal the wounds of many an aching bosom. 

His character was such that he exercised a manele 
influence over men, and his opinions on any. question _al- 
ways carried great weight. 

No labor was too onerous for him to undertake if: 
the cause of righteousness could be advanced, and his 
activity in all good enterprises was so tireless that, as 
one of his admirers remarked, “a considerable part of 
eternity will not be too long a rest.” 

In spite of his prominence, he was very modest, and 
there was about him no ostentation. 

Dr. Potts had wonderful power in prayer. When he 
prayed at the family altar, or in the great congregation, 
heaven and earth came close together, and the hearts 
of the people were “strangely warmed.” 

A striking feature of Dr. Potts’ character was his 
catholicity of spirit. He had strong convictions of his 
own, yet was most tolerant of the opinions of others. 
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He could work side by side, and shoulder to shoulder, in 
any good cause with men of totally different creed from 
his own. 

While he was a pillar of Methodism, his sympathies 
were not limited to his own denomination; but in a 
peculiar sense he belonged to all the churches. 

He was conservative but enterprising, cautious but 
bold; respectful of the past, confident of the future. 

It was not generally known that our brother fought 
against disease for twenty years, with heroic courage, 
_and frequently stood in the pulpit when he should have 
been in his bed. Toward the close of his career there 
was feebleness in his step but strength in his hopefulness. 
There was snow on his head but sunshine in his eye, 
cordiality in his hand grasp, fire in his heart, and elo- 
quence still upon the tongue. 

One of his addresses, perhaps the one that he deliv- 
ered most frequently, was entitled: “Is the Sunday- 
School Worth What It Costs?’ You can easily imagine 
how he would answer that question, but perhaps you 
may be interested in hearing some of his general con- 
clusions : 

1. The Sunday-school is worth what it costs in its 
educational value. 

2. The Sunday-school is worth what it costs in the 
supreme place which it accords to the Bible. 

3. The Sunday-school is worth what it costs because 
of the literature which it produces and disseminates. 

4. The Sunday-school is worth what it has cost be- 
cause it is one of the greatest agencies for enlarging the 
kingdom of God. 

5. It is worth what it costs in its gift of workers to 
the church. 

Concerning the future of the Sunday-school Dr. Potts 
was in the highest degree optimistic. 

It was a favorite saying with him, “The Sunday-school 
must keep time to the music of the twentieth century.” 
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He looked forward to better facilities, better skilled 
labor, better spiritual fitness, larger faith and hope, and 
more glorious results. 

Let us who have the privilege of meeting here today 
consecrate ourselves to the realization of the noble ideals 
to which our sainted brother gave his life. 


The Cosmopolitan Gentleman. 

Pror. H. M. Hamu, D. D., NASHVILLE, TENN., SUPER- 
INTENDENT OF TEACHER-TRAINING WORK OF THE 
Meruopist EriscopAL CHURCH SOUTH, AND CHair- 
MAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION. 


Cuvier, the French scientist, reminds us of the re- 
semblances between certain types of men and brutes. So 
are there singular likenesses be- 
tween men and the lands out of 
which they spring. One man 
brings you a vision of the roses 
and fields of old England, or of 
the pines and granite rocks of 
New England. Some have come 
to this convention bearing the 
freshness and the breeziness of 
the great West, the rustle of the 
cornfields of the Middle West 
is the mark that nature gives to 
others. With some there comes 
the fragrance of jasmine and 
magnolia from the Southland. Few men are free from 
provincial speech or habit that mark the particular sec- 
tion from which they sprang; and fewer still overcome 
birth and heredity and rise to cosmopolitan stature. 
Though Jesus of Nazareth was a Jew and his life was 
bounded by a mean province and by the conceit of a 
people who counted all others barbarians, yet this car- 
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penter’s son, unsupported by social position or wealth 
or family, a reformer and revolutionist, has for twenty 
centuries held the mighty role of the world’s one true 
and perfect gentleman. There is a Japanese proverb 
spoken of the truly great which says, “In his shadow I 
too become great.” Therefore are there men, all too 
few, who stand in the eternal shadow of that great Gen- 
tleman of Holy Writ until they too come surely into 
the likeness of the image of the Son of God. 


Some men are cosmopolitan by nature, others by grace; 
and some, as the inheritors of both, rise to the dignity of 
world-wide catholicism. It was eminently so with our 
departed brother. The moment Lincoln died one at his 
bedside exclaimed, “Thus passes he forever to his place 
among the immortals.” True; yet the stamp of the im- 
mortal was already upon the matchless words and deeds 
of the great American commoner. Death did not and 
does not bring place among the immortals. Life, not 
death, is the test of greatness. 

Dr. Potts was cosmopolitan in stature. A great, strong 
body underlay his greatness of mind and soul. Here 
and there are men of insignificant bodily aspect of whom 
nature makes exception. Napoleon, Burns, Agassiz, 
Alexander Stephens are exceptions to the rule that little 
souls are cast in little molds. But our leader had in him- 
self physically the grace and strength of both the old and 
the New World. The big body and bones of the typical 
Englishman, the grace of action combined with 
the aggressiveness and virility of the American, rein- 
forced by the splendid optimism of Ireland, out of which 
he originally came—all these made him a marked figure, 
an easy cosmopolitan as he towered above us like Saul 
among his brethren. 

Besides this, he was an intellectual cosmopolitan, with 
something of the fineness of two great nations in his 
mental fiber. He was never what the world calls a 
“smart” or brilliant man. With Dr. Potts there was a 
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singular self-poise of intellectual power. He was not a 
speaker of platitudes or maker of fine phrases. He was 
master of a simple, sinewy Saxon, which had come to 
him from familiar study of the great writers of his own 
country and from experience in the school of the com- 
mon people, with whom he was always at home. Quick 
to see in him the broad mind and loving sympathy of 
the* cosmopolitan gentleman, the hearts of these plain 
people were always responsive to his words. 

Dr. Potts was a cosmopolitan socially, and displayed 
the graces of the world-gentleman in every station and 
company. He was not heir to wealth or culture; yet I 
have rarely known a man so able to maintain the conven- 
tions of good breeding among all ranks and classes. 
While he did not court popularity, and despised the cheap 
devices that sometimes lead to it, yet he won popularity in 
its highest and best sense and used it to the glory of God. 
He made many friends; he was all things to all men that 
thereby he might save some; but he sought friends and 
favor only that he might use them for his Master’s sake. 

But, after all, what is greatness of body, or mind, or 
social quality, or culture, or high position? How little it 
counts in this hour of memory of the man who for twelve 
years led the host of devoted students of the Book of 
God! There is one supreme qualification, infinitely 
beyond all others, and that is of heart rather than head, 
of the lover more than the statesman or scientist, of the 
big heart rather than the big brain. Great geniuses come 
and go like the meteor’s flash. The shining of the serene 
planet gives place for the moment to the dazzling meteor, 
and ten thousand eyes are turned towards its erratic , 
pathway in the skies. But when the moment is passed 
the meteor is forgotten, and the star shines on enduringly. 
John Potts belongs to the galaxy of fixed stars that shall 
shine forever out of our International sky. Moody, Pax- 
son, Whittle, Bliss, Reynolds, Chidlaw, Jacobs, John 
Potts—may these be our heavenly examples and moni- 
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tors! Fame stands, with silver trumpet, where statesmen 
and soldiers and poets are to be seen, and loudly blows 
her blast when the laurel wreath is put upon their wait- 
ing brows. But in the presence of men like our great lead- 
ers, she hangs her head rebuked, and the trumpet falls 
from her nerveless hand as the spirits of the true gentle- 
men of God are passing by. 


CONVENTION IMPRESSIONS. 


The Louisville convention was a mountain top of vis- 
ion and inspiration. The delegates were filled with 
thanksgiving and joy as they saw the progress that had 
been made, and with new enthusiasm they entered upon 
the journey of the next triennium.—Alex. Henry, D.D., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Your Louisville convention was great. It was not only 
inspirational but very instructive, and showed the strong 
grip the Sunday-school work is having upon the people 
generally, and the church specifically, throughout this 
country—P. A. Baker, Supt. | Anti-Saloon League, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Earnest purposes, open minds, high aims, magnificent 
opportunities, immense resources in men and immeas- 
urable resources in God, coming into clear vision of 
definite service for the Kingdom.—Henry F. Cope, Gen. 
Sec. The Religious Education Ass'n, Chicago, Ill. 


The International Sunday-school Association is a spir- 
itual dynamo, its hidden but all pervading power is the 
Holy Spirit; and the Louisville Convention is the lubri- 
cator that will regulate the bearings until San Francisco, 
nineteen hundred and eleven —A. M. Fraser, Indian 
Head, Saskatchewan. 
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The Louisville convention impressed me by its noble 
discontent, its responsiveness to whatever promised better 
work, its endeavor to enroll adults in Bible study and 
teachers in teacher training, its realization of the Sunday- 
school opportunity, its optimism, its emphasis on service, 
its exaltation of Jesus—C. S. Albert, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The earnestness, enthusiasm and missionary spirit of 
the convention were striking features, but the unanimity 
of purpose to give to the millions who receive instruction 
in the Sunday-school the best lessons and the best meth- 
ods that can be offered was the crowning achievement, 
and a plain evidence of the leading of the Holy Spirit— 
John S. Stahr, Lancaster, Pa. 

As I stood before that great audience on Monday 
evening, I was greatly impressed with the thought that 
so many thousands had gathered, under such trying at- 
mospheric conditions, from pure love of, and enthusiasm 
for, the Sunday-school.—Charles Waters, London, Eng. 


A great convention in numbers and enthusiasm, in 
generosity and responsiveness, whose courteous reception 
will never be forgotten by the British delegates, of whom 
I had the honor to be one.—Rev. Alfred Rowland, Lon- 
don, England. 

It will rank as magnificent, recording largest trien- 
nial results, making still larger future provision, and 
characterized also by great brotherly kindness, delight- 
ful fellowship and an inspired optimism.—W. Hamuil- 
ton, Toronto, Ontario. 


Through its stress upon training for the teachers’ 
graded lessons for the pupils, and evangelism as the heart 
of all, the Louisville convention has prepared the way 
for the greatest epoch in Sunday-school history.—Mrs. 
M. S. Lamoreaux, Chicago, Ill. 

In net results the Louisville convention was the hate 


est, in my opinion, of any International Sunday-school 
Convention ever held.—E. K. Warren, Three Oaks, Mich. 


DEVOTIONAL SERVICES. 


ConpuctTEeD By Rev. Grorce W. Truett, D.D., Pasror 
First Baptist CHurcH, Datvas, Tex. 


Preparation Service. 


(The Scripture read was Luke 9, verses 57 to 62.) Fol- 
lowing this impressive memorial service, there comes to 
us that inscription in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, to the memory of 
John Wesley: “God buries the 
workmen, but the work goes 
on.” The effect of every great 
and good life should be its re- 
production in other lives. 

The highest possible gift one 
can make to God is to give Him 
a life. The first need of Christ’s 
cause is lives wholly given unto 
the service of God. The most 
reforming and powerful force in 
the world is a life. How much 
poorer the world would have 
been if Paul had never lived, if Esther had died an in- 
fant, if Bunyan had kept on in sin. God told Abraham 
that ten righteous men could save Sodom. One Savonarola 
turned the tides of corruption in Florence by the very 
might of his righteous life, so that her people, high and 
low, were led to. repentance. 

The present pressing, preéminent need is that we shall 
really live for Christ. It is not so much that we shall 
give Him something we have, but that we shall give Him 
ourselves. , 


Dr. Truett. 
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Paul’s master-passion, his all-absorbing aim and effort, 
are thus expressed: “For me to live is for Christ to live 
over again.” These great words from the Book point 
the path that our feet should walk: “Whether therefore 
ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory 
of God.” 

The crux of the whole matter of worthily living the 
Christian life is that we shall give our lives to Jesus 
Christ. That means the submergence of self, and that 
in all things in our lives Christ shall have the preémi- 
nence. Is it not just here that our chief failures come? 
May we not here discover the state of our spiritual 
health and measure our power to glorify God? A thou- 
sand minor questions are settled in the Christian life 
when this one is settled: Do I give myself to Jesus 
Christ, that in all things I may live for Him? 

All saving power is sacrificial. Never was there a 
sublimer truth hidden beneath a sneer, than that spoken 
by Jesus’ enemies while He was dying on the cross: “He 
saved others; Himself He cannot save.” Life’s universal 
law of progress is the giving of life for life. “Except 
a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth 
alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” What 
follows when we give ourselves wholly unto Christ? 
Then we can pray. Then do we put away that which 
displeases Him. ‘Then are we humble, and teachable, 
and responsive, and obedient, and powerful. 

We have come to an epochal occasion in our lives. 
How do we come? With what motive? In what state 
of mind and heart? It is an hour for the keenest and 
most honest searching of heart. Everyone who comes to 
this convention will either help or hinder it. It is a 
thought to sober us and bring us to our knees. Here, 
on the threshold of this convention, let us pause and 
search our hearts and pray. What is our supreme need 
for this convention? Great preparation has been made 
for it, a great programme arranged, great crowds will 
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come. I do not minify nor underestimate these, but I 
hasten to say, with all my heart, that the sessions of this 
convention will be but as the sounding brass and the 
tinkling cymbal, if they lack the guidance and favor of 
the Spirit of God. 


Assembled here, with one accord, 
Calmly we wait the promised grace, 

The purchase of our dying Lord; 
Come, Holy Ghost, and fill the place. 


And He will come and fill this place, if we will make 
ready for His coming. That means that our hearts must 
be sensitive to His every whisper. Hearts can become 
deaf as well as ears. . 

Will we have the spirit of humility in this convention? 
No door is open to the secrets of Christ’s kingdom, to 
the man not willing to bow, to bend, to incline the ear. 
Does not this fact explain why the child is the type of 
the kingdom of heaven? The child is teachable, tracta- 
ble, susceptible, obedient and not proud nor self-opin- 
ionated nor self-assertive. Here is the principle of di- 
vine guidance. The man who would learn from God 
must stoop in this convention to learn the secrets of 
Jesus. 

Will we have the spirit of expectancy? Great days 
are upon us, with colossal opportunities and responsibili- 
ties. But we have a great God. Can we believingly ask 
Him for great things? Will we heed the saying: “Do 
not pray for tasks equal to your powers, but pray for 
powers equal to your tasks”? 

Will we be obedient to heavenly visions if God will 
give them? Disobedience shuts the door to the light 
and blessing of God. Obedience ever opens that door 
wider. Will we have eyes in this meeting for Jesus only? 
In the long ago a prince led an insurrection against his 
country and thereby legally forfeited his life. The prince 
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was captured, and his son, with their wives and children, 
and brought before the ruler whose authority had been 
despised. Looking upon the prince, the ruler asked him 
what he would give to be free. “The half of my posses- 
sions,” he quickly answered. Again the ruler asked him 
what he would give that his children might be free. 
“The other half of my possessions,” he quickly answered. 
And, once again, the ruler, looking upon the prince’s 
wife, asked him what he would give that she might be 
free. Quick as the lightning’s flash the prince replied, 
“My life.’ Do you not guess the result? So touched 
was the ruler’s-heart that he released them all. One day 
thereafter, when the pardoned family discussed among 
themselves their arraignment before the offended ruler, 
his magnanimity in setting them free, the glory of his 
palace and related things, the wife was silent. When the 
husband asked her what she thought of the wonderful 
look on the ruler’s face that day when he set them free, 
her reply was that she did not see his face at all. “How 
could that be?” the husband in amazement asked. “Oh,” 
said the wife, “I had eyes for none that day but for the 
man who was offering to give his life to save me.” O 
brothers and sisters, in that sentiment let us give our- 
selves to every session and duty of this convention. 
Through all this meeting may every other -vision be dis- 
placed by the glorious vision of Jesus—of Jesus only. 


It was the “Pentecost” of organized Sunday-school 
work, when the denominations were “all with one ac- 
cord in one place’—glorious day towards which the 
Sunday-school world has been looking for thirty-five 
years—harbinger of the speedy winning of the world to 
Jesus Christ—Dr. Joseph Clark, Columbus, Ohio. 

The Louisville convention did more needed work along 
advanced lines and in a heartier and more unanimous 
way than any convention before it—H. M. Hamiil, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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We Would See Jesus. 


THE age-long cry of the human race has been for the 
revelation of a personal God, able and willing to forgive 
human sin, and to give rest to the human conscience. 
From the days of Job, and before, man’s cry has been: 
“Oh that I knew where I might find Him, that I might 
come even to his seat.” Plato voiced such cry when he 
said: “We look for a God, or a God-inspired man, who 
will show us our duty and take away the darkness from 
our eyes.” Through long generations of Jewish history 
there thrilled the longing and was voiced the prophetic 
hope of a coming Messiah, able and willing to meet man’s 
deepest needs. In the fullness of time He came, and 
the fame of His words and deeds soon filled the land. A 
great feast was had in Jerusalem, and along with the 
thousands who attended it, came some Greeks, whose cry 
also was, “We would see Jesus.” That was the first 
voice from the outside world that gave a hint of the 
awakening of its sleeping conscience to the fact that 
Jesus was to be the Savior and Sovereign over the Gen- 
tiles as well as the Jewish world. 

Marvelous was the impression made upon Jesus by that 
outside cry. It came at an hour when His work seemed 
ready to fall; but from that hour there was a new tone 
of triumph in His words. No more do we hear His 
plaintive cry over unbelieving Jerusalem; but His 
thoughts are bravely turned toward Calvary, and His 
victorious shout is: ‘““The hour is come that the Son of 
man should be glorified. Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it 
abideth alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth fruit.” He 
speaks again: “Now is my soul troubled;-and what shall 
I say? Father, save me from this hour, but for this 
cause came I unto this hour. Father, glorify thy name.” 
There came then a voice from heaven saying, “I have glo~ 
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rified it and will glorify it again.” His heart thrills with 
the sense of His glorious mission, and He speaks again: 
“Now is the judgment of this world; now shall the prince 
of this world be cast out. And I, if I be lifted up from 
the earth, will draw all men unto me.” 

In the cry of those Greeks, Jesus heard the cry of the 
whole world, for one able and willing to redeem from 
sin. With prophetic ken, he caught the vision of that 
day when the rites and superstitions of every false reli- 
gion would be repudiated, when the oracles of every 
heathen deity would be known to be dumb, when their 
every altar would be deserted, and when from every na- 
tion, kindred, tribe and tongue a multitude which no man 
can number would bow before Him, every tongue con- 
fessing Him as Savior and Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father. 

This convention, charged with vast possibilities, from 
whose sessions energies are to be released the reach of 
which will go everywhere, does well to have for its motto 
the sublime, simple words, ‘““We would see Jesus.” From 
all other voices we need to turn away that we may catch 
that all authoritative word of God: “This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased; hear ye him.” 

Two simple questions suggested by the convention 
motto we may well consider this evening: Why would 
we see Jesus? How may we see Him? 


Wuy Woutp WE SEE JEsus? 


We may well wish to see Him because of what He 
was and is in His own personality. He was both God 
and man, the God-man in one personality. Never did 
hyphen mean so much as here, the God-man. It both 
joins and divides. It marks distinction and yet unity. 
Jesus was as really God as though He were never man, 
and as really man as though He were never God. 

In the study of Jesus, we need always to begin with 
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His humanity. That is where the early disciples began, 
and that is the rational order. A proper conception of 
His humanity must be the basis for a proper understand- 
ing of His divine nature and work. 

In these days, men sometimes tell us of their difficulties 
concerning the deity of Jesus. In the earlier days, un- 
belief made its stoutest assaults upon His humanity. The 
earliest heresies were gnostic heresies that denied that 
Jesus was really a man. One set of gnostics held that 
the body of Jesus did not belong essentially to His nature, 
but that the Messiah descended upon Him at His bap- 
tism and left Him before His death. Another set held 
that His body was but an illusion, a veneer of human 

“nature, with Godhood hidden behind the face of a man. 
And still another set held that His body was a body from 
heaven, having nothing in common with earth. 

Against all such theories, the title which Jesus chose 
for Himself attests His true and real humanity. “He 
took not on him the form of angels; but he took on him 
the seed of Abraham.” He was a vital part of the race 
that He came to save. He had a human mother and a 
human birth. He grew as did others, in wisdom and in 
stature. His feelings and needs were as those of other 
men. He was weary and hungry and thirsty. He craved 
human companionship and sympathy. He was “a man 
of sorrows and acquainted with grief.” ‘Wherefore, in 
all things, it behooved him to be made like unto his 
brethren, that he might be a merciful and faithful high 
priest in all things pertaining to God, to make reconcilia- 
tion for the sins of the people.” 

This brings Him near to us. When the George 
Stephenson Centenary was celebrated, in Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, in the procession representing divers crafts and 
trades, there marched a little group of colliers from Wy- 
lam, Stephenson’s birthplace, carrying in front of them 
a banner on ‘which were these words, “He was one of 
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us.” When we see Jesus as a man, our hearts joyfully 
say, “He was one of us.” “He is not ashamed to call 
them brethren.” Many are the titles which Jesus has for 
his adorable self, some of them transcendently lofty and 
majestic. He is called Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty 
God, the Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace. But 
this title which He chose for Himself puts Him by our 
side: “The Son of man.” ‘He was one of us.” 

Behold Him, not “a Son of man,” but “the Son of 
man,” for all humanity was summed up in Him. He 
was the one perfect, ideal, complete man. “Which of 
you convinceth me of sin?” was and is His challenge. 
“T find no fault in Him,” was and is the universal testi- 
mony of His friends and foes. In Himself Jesus com- 
bines all those gracious qualities that abode severally in 
His people. If we would look for the highest example 
of meekness, we would not look to Moses, but to Jesus, 
who was “meek and lowly in heart.” For the highest 
example of patience, we would not look to Job, but to 
Jesus, “who, when He was reviled, reviled not again.” 
For the highest example of wisdom, we would not look 
to Solomon, but to Jesus, “who spake as never man 
spake.” For the highest example of consuming pity, we 
would not look to weeping Jeremiah, but to Jesus as He 
weeps over Jerusalem. For the highest example of soul- 
absorbing zeal, we would not look to Paul, but to Jesus, 
of Whom it was said, “The zeal of thine house hath 
eaten me up.” For the highest example of love, we would 
not look to John, but to Jesus, Who, while we were [iis 
enemies, loved us and gave Himself for us. All other 
men have but fragmentary goodness and greatness; that 
of Jesus is complete, perfect, wanting nothing. The 
searchlight of criticism has been focused on Jesus through 
the centuries, and yet has failed to find in Him one sug- 
gestion of sin, one ill-spoken word, one selfish deed. Men 
talk about not believing in miracles. What will they do 
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with Jesus of Nazareth? He is the preéminent miracle 
of all the ages. Who was that one and only perfect man? 
Was He not more than a man? 

Do you not recall that charming essay of Hazlitt upon 
“Persons one would wish to have seen’? It is a story of 
a conversation between Charles Lamb and other brilliant 
friends in London. One evening when they were to- 
gether, somebody proposed the topic, “Persons one would 
like to have seen.” Many names were mentioned ; among 
them, Sir Thomas Browne, the author of “Urnburial” ; 
Chaucer, the father of English poetry ; Dante, Pope, Dry- 
den, Oliver Cromwell and many others. Then Charles 
Lamb remarked, ‘There is only one other person I can 
ever think of after this.” Everybody knew to whom he 
referred, though all kept strangely silent. Continuing, he 
said: “If Shakespeare should now come into this room, 
we would all rise up to meet him; but if that other Per- 
son I spoke of should come into it, we would all fall down 
at His feet and kiss the hem of His garment.” “That 
Person,” he added, “is here! Oh that you may have the 
grace to fall down at His feet and kiss the hem of His 
garment, and say with Thomas, ‘My Lord and my God!’”’ 

The only rational solution of the humanity of Jesus is 
the acknowledgment of His deity. For men to laud 
Jesus as a great and good man, while they repudiate His 
deity, is to involve themselves in logical contradictions 
and moral inconsistencies which it is impossible either to 
reconcile or understand. Remember the claims that this 
wise and holy One makes for Himself: “I am the light 
of the world;” “No man cometh unto the Father but by 
me;” “He that hath seen me hath seen the Father;” “I 
and the Father are one;” “Come unto me, all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” If 
Jesus Christ be not more than a man, what must be 
thought of the presumption and vanity of these mighty 
claims? How is it that man’s conscience accepts them 
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without protest or hesitancy? That question must for- 
ever remain an insoluble mystery, on any other premise 
than that Jesus was God manifest in the flesh, in whom 
dwells all the fullness of the Godhead bodily. From His 
cradle to His grave, the proofs of His Godhead were, in 
His own person, finding constant illustration. The shep- 
herds came to salute Him as King, and the Magi, with 
their rich gifts, came from the far East to worship Him, 
while He was yet a tiny baby upon His mother’s heart. 
While a lad only twelve years of age His wisdom as- 
tounded the learned doctors in the temple. As a young 
man, He patiently wrought at the workman’s bench, 
teaching us how the infinite One can calmly wait, girt 
with the consciousness of His divine mission. When He 
came to prosecute His public ministry, He had only to 
speak the word and the winds were hushed, the storms 
calmed, the hungry thousands fed, the sick made well, 
and the dead brought back to life. He lived as none 
other ever lived; He died as none other ever died, and 
from Olivet He went back to His Father, the Consum- 
mator of history, the victorious Savior of a lost world. 

“We would see Jesus,” not only because of what He 
is in His matchless person, but also because of what He 
is and does for man. He is man’s Savior from sin. 
“Thou shalt call his name Jesus, for he shall save his 
people from their sins.” If Jesus were merely a perfect 
example or a matchless teacher, then He could not en- 
compass man’s deepest needs. Sin is the terrible tragedy, 
the intolerable yoke, in every human life. Our highest 
and eternal joy in seeing Jesus is in seeing Him as our 
Savior from sin. By His expiatory death on the cross, 
“the just for the unjust,’ Jesus answers the eternally 
vital question how a guilty sinner may have forgiveness 
and salvation and happiness here and forevermore. 

It was said of Mozart that he brought angels down, 
and of Beethoven that he lifted mortals up. Jesus does 
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both and more—He is God’s way to man, He is man’s 
way to God, the true Jacob’s ladder between earth and 
heaven. 

And the glorious truth is that His gospel may be put 
into the crucible of human experience. Man may per- 
sonally know whether Jesus can give peace to the trou- 
bled conscience, light for life’s bedarkened problems, 
healing for earth’s staggering sorrows. The world is 
filled with men and women who have vainly sought every- 
where for peace and light and help, till they found it in 
Jesus. These have tested Him, and in their deepest con- 
sciousness they know, better than they know anything 
else, that through Him their darkness has been dispelled, 
their burdens lifted, their victories won. Tell me, how 
‘is it that of all the sons of men since the world began, 
it was never heard that a man was saved by Plato, or by 
Socrates, or by any one else but by Jesus Christ alone? 
How is it that He alone has been able really to redeem 
men from the fatal grip of appetite and passion and sin? 
There can be but one intelligent answer—any other an- 
swer is the wildest insanity—and that answer is that in 
Jesus Christ we have the only begotten Son of God, God 
of God, Light of Light, the very God of very God, the 
one divine and all-sufficient Savior. 

Well may we wish to see Him, for, though nineteen 
centuries have gone since He died upon the cross, through 
all these centuries He has walked the earth with the tread 
of a conqueror; and, as Jean Paul Richter puts it, “He 
has lifted with His pierced hand empires off their hinges 
and turned the stream of centuries out of its channel. 
Surely, Emerson was right when he said that Jesus’ name 
had been ploughed into the world. And Lecky, too, was 
right when he said that the three short years of Jesus’ pub- 
lic ministry had done more to soften and regenerate the 
world than all the disquisitions of all the philosophers, 
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and all the exhortations of all the moralists since the 
world began. 


How May WE SEE Jesus? 


May we see Jesus today with the eyes of the mind and 
heart ? May we approach Him, realize Him, be conscious of 
His personal presence and help, even as we are conscious 
of the presence and help of parent or teacher, or dearest 
earthly friend? These are vital questions that go to the 
depths of our hearts. I make bold to answer them, that 
Jesus may be, ought to be, more real to us than is any 
other person in all the world. Jesus is not some mere 
theory, some inspiring memory, some vague personal in- 
fluence; He is a Person, to be approached, to be felt, to 
be trusted, to be loved, to be obeyed even unto death. 
How may we thus see Jesus as we are daily driven by 
the manifold problems and duties of earthly life? 

If we would see Jesus, we must make much of His 
Book. If we would know a person, we must understand 
him. Jesus cannot be seen, will not be graciously real, 
to the man who neglects the Bible. It is true that “the 
heavens declare the glory of God and the firmament 
showeth his handywork.” But, left to nature, the Bible 
taken away, man cannot know of God’s tenderness and 
love, or how to love and trust and obey Him properly. 
Though man might name every star that blazes in the 
eternal depths; though he might map the heavens and 
tell the constellations as his familiar friends; though he 
might understand the voice of the flowers; though he 
might catch the monologues of the mountains, the dirges 
of the oceans, the symphonies of the spheres; though all 
nature might speak to him the mighty secrets of its origin 
and Maker—in all this he would see only the majesty and 
mightiness of God. In God’s hand would be the sword 
of justice, on his lips the word of wisdom, and around 
of justice, on His lips the words of wisdom, and around 
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envy and despair. Only in the Bible may man find out 
the mercy of God, in the forgiveness of sins through 
Jesus Christ. 

Other books may be read, some of them with profit; 
God’s Book must be read, and read humbly, reverently, 
earnestly, continuously, if we would see much of Jesus. 
If you have read the life of Chinese Gordon, one of the 
noblest Christians of his or any other age, you discerned 
that the secret of that wonderful life was in the fact that 
he spent long hours every day in the study of the Bible. 
He had many books in the Soudan, but this was the testi- 
mony that he left concerning them, “I may as well part 
with all my books, except two, the Bible and the Con- 
cordance, so far as they contain essential knowledge.” 
Recall the words of Andrew Jackson, as, pointing to the 
Bible, he said, “That Book is the rock on which our Re- 
public rests.” Theodore Parker was compelled to say of 
it, “It is the most fertilizing stream that ever flowed 
through our desert world.” And even Mr. Huxley said, 
“Tt is indispensable to a sound, ethical education.” Re- 
call the words of President Grant to the Sunday-school 
children of America in 1876: “Hold fast to the Bible as 
the sheet-anchor of your principles. Bind its precepts 
upon your hearts, and practice them in your lives. To 
the New Testament we are indebted for all the progress 
made in our civilization in the past, and to it we must 
look for all our progress in the future.” Since truth is 
the very life-blood of piety, it is a matter of infinite mo- 
ment that we feel and say with John Wesley: “At any 
price, give me the Book of God. I have it. Here is 
knowledge enough for me. Let me be a man of this 
one book.” 

If we would see Jesus we must know much of secret 
prayer—mark you, of secret prayer. Secret prayer is the 
thermometer to our life of prayer. If ever we are sincere 
in prayer, it is when we are in secret prayer. It is then, 
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if ever, that we are conscious of God. Jesus said: “But 
thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and when 
_thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father which is in 
secret; and thy Father, which heareth in secret, shall 
reward thee openly.” How much do we give ourselves 
to secret prayer? We go about the doing of many 
things, but is not secret prayer one of the things that we 
largely leave undone? It takes time to become spiritual, 
and time spent alone with God is the best spent time in all 
one’s life. It was when Moses was alone that he was 
vouchsafed the sight of the bush that burned and was not 
consumed. It was when he was alone that God fitted 
him to become the deliverer of his people. It was when 
Jacob was alone with God that he prevailed at Jabbok, 
being changed from the supplanter to Israel the prince, 
having power to prevail with God and with men. It 
was when Joshua was alone that God’s angel came 
to nerve him to battle as the successor of Moses. It was 
when Isaiah was alone that he had a vision of God high 
and lifted up, and a needed vision of self for the hum- 
bling of his heart. It was when Peter was alone that 
Jesus spoke to him the word of forgiveness for his wan- 
derings. It was when Paul was alone that he was caught 
up in the third heaven, and heard that which it was im- 
possible for him to speak. It was when John was alone 
on the Isle of Patmos that he had a vision of the golden 
streets, and the gates of pearl, and the throne of ineffable 
brightness, on which sat the all-glorious King. It was 
when Bunyan was alone with God in Bedford jail that 
he caught visions for a book which, next to the Bible, 
will bless the world. It was when Luther was alone with 
God in the Wartburg that visions were given him that 
set tyrants to trembling, and thrones to tottering, and 
brought in the mental and moral reformation of Europe. 
And so it is with every man who would see much of 
Jesus; he must be with Him much in secret prayer. 
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Again, if we would see Jesus, we must watch against 
sin. There must be absolute sincerity and thoroughness 
at this point.. That were but hollow mockery for a man . 
to pray for forgiveness, his own heart the while burning 
with hatred and festering with grudges against some 
fellow creature. The amputating knife of genuine re- 
pehtance must be put to sin if we would hope for the 
smile of Jesus, and for the benefit of His blood which 
cleanseth from all sin. It is sin that separates between 
man and God. It is sin that cuts the nerve of all ac- 
ceptable prayer. Sin is an insulator that turns away the 
currents between man and God. It is “the supplication 
of a righteous man that availeth much.” “If I regard 
iniquity in my heart, the Lord will not hear me.” No 
man who is not keenly sensitive to sin can know much 
or see much of Jesus. “Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God”—see him here and now in daily 
experience. “Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord? 
or who shall stand in His holy place? He that hath 
clean hands and a pure heart; who hath not lifted up his 
soul unto vanity, nor sworn deceitfully. He shall receive 
the blessing of the Lord and righteousness from the God 
of his salvation.” Oh, what need have we for frequent 
and most rigid self-examination, that we may become in- 
creasingly sensitive to every approach of sin! 

If we would see Jesus, we need to magnify the blessed- . 
ness of Christian fellowship. The old-fashioned experi- 
ence-meeting—when men and women came together just 
to tell, timidly though joyfully, what they felt and knew 
of the things of Jesus—would to God our churches had 
it back again! Sometimes a preacher’s sermon-fires 
burn low, and not a text will give up its treasures, dig 
for them though he may. What does he do? I know 
one preacher who betakes himself to an old saint of God, 
a shoemaker far back in a little corner. “Have you time 
today to tell me your Christian experience?” the preacher 
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asks. The words have scarcely left the preacher’s lips 
before the old man’s work is put aside and he begins his 
joyful story. “Time to tell you my Christian experience? 
I am never too busy to tell you that.” He begins his 
story of how his wild steps were checked, his sinful heart 
subdued, his burden lifted, his soul made joyful in Jesus 
Christ. He tells of years that pass, filled with tears and 
heavy with trial, but of Christ’s sustaining comfort 
through them every one. He knows that all is well, all 
anxious care is gone, he walks and talks with Jesus, his 
hope grows brighter and brighter as he approaches the 
eternal world. He has found Him whom his soul loves. 
Christ is his all and in all. The preacher can go back to 
his study now, for sermonic fires are burning in his heart ; 
he has seen the face of his Lord afresh. Many a timid, 
doubting, discouraged Christian would grow in grace and 
in the knowledge of Jesus, in the most glorious fashion, 
if Christian fellowship were made what it ought to be. 
Once again, if we would see Jesus, we must be busy 
for Him. The indolent Christian cannot see much, or 
know much, of Jesus. Idleness is one of the most terri- 
ble foes to grace. It is the running stream that is the 
healthy stream. The stagnant pond breeds mosquitoes 
and malaria and death. Doubt, unbelief, despondency, 
are all cut to pieces by activity. It is the man who does 
Christ’s will unto whom is revealed His doctrine. Once, 
when a minister had concluded his sermon on the Sab- 
bath morning, and the people were sent away, into the 
minister’s study came a lad with most serious face. “Min- 
ister, when is the next business meeting of the church?” 
asked the lad. “Next Wednesday evening, but why do 
you ask, my lad?” rejoined the minister. It was a sad 
reply that the lad made. It was to the effect that he had 
been long in doubt about his religious state. Once he 
thought that all was well, and then the worship and serv- 
ice of God gave him unalloyed delight. For months he 
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had been in doubt about it all, and while he thus doubted 
he ceased from work. Now his mind is fixed. The 
church must blot him from her roll. He had been mis- 
taken, he insisted; he had never been a Christian. The - 
minister listened to it all, while his heart beat with ten- 
derest pity for the lad. “It is a most serious hour for 
you, my lad,” the minister said. “Will you do me a 
favor this afternoon?” the minister further said. “I will, 
with pleasure,” said the lad; “tell me at once what you 
would have me do.” “Go for a visit this afternoon to 
the old blind man,” whose name he called, “and read to 
him several chapters from the word of God.” The lad 
is pale; how can he do it? what should he read? The 
minister tells him what to read, and asks that again at 
seven that day he join him in the study and tell how went 
his visit. The day goes by. At seven the minister is 
waiting eagerly in his study for the lad. The lad is at 
the door. There are tears upon his face. He is alter- 
nately sobbing and laughing, like a little child. What 
does it mean? His words explain: “Say not a word 
about my giving up the church—about my doubts and 
fears. When I read to the old blind man he became so 
happy that he shouted for joy, and I think I shouted too. 
Oh, minister, I have learned my lesson—henceforth I 
will be busy for my Lord.” Yes, if we would see Jesus 
much, we must be busy for Him. 

And still again, if we would see Jesus as we ought 
and as we may, we must give ourselves completely to 
His guidance and government. Jesus will be Lord of 
all, or He will not be Lord at all. The reason why so 
many people get so little out of their religion is because 
they put so little into it. If men would see Jesus, to the 
deepest joy of their hearts, and from Him have the no- 
blest victories in their lives, then they must pay’ the 
requisite price. 

Here, then, is the vital question for us. Will we pay 
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the price to see Jesus as we need to see Him, as He 
would have us see Him? Are we willing to live for 
Him, to put Him first, to do His will, be what it may, 
lead where it will? The Christ-centered life will mount 
higher and higher in its visions of Jesus, and will more 
and more exult in the victory that overcomes the world. 

Oh, men and women of God, if we will pay the price 
we may daily see Jesus—may know that he walks with 
us, and lives in us, our certain help for every day and 
duty of earth. And, thus seeing Him and serving Him, 
brighter and better shall be all our days, even unto that 
blissful day when we shall pass through the gates of the 
celestial city, where we shall be “like him, for we shall 
see him as he is.” 


Arise, Let Us Go Hence. 


It is not easy to say the last word; what shall it be? 
Ought it not to be, first, a profoundly grateful word? 
It is no small task for any city to handle so large a con- 
vention, and yet Louisville has handled it in that noble 
fashion, the memory of which shall come back to us like 
a sweet breath of the morning. O, how grateful we are 
to this good city! Our most profoundly grateful ex- 
pressions are due in acknowledgment of the wonderful 
mercy, goodness and blessing of God upon these as- 
sembled thousands for almost a week? “O give thanks 
unto the Lord, for he is good, for his mercy endureth 
forever.” Do you not recall that scene in the upper 
room in Jerusalem when One with pale face looked 
upon His disciples and spoke to them that memorable 
fourteenth chapter of John? Do you remember how He 
poured out His matchless words of wisdom and love to 
those beaten, driven and bewildered disciples, and when 
He had finished, like a warrior facing a battle already 
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imminent, He rose and with glorious confidence said, 
“Arise, let us go hence.’ Could we have for the last 
moments of this Convention a more suggestive word 
than that word of our ascending King, “Arise, let us 
go hence”? And what of that word? 


First, it is a call to obedience. Visions many and 
splendid have we had in this great gathering; will we be 
disobedient to these heavenly visions? Is not the very 
core-principle of Christianity that we obey the Lord 
Jesus Christ? These heroic words of our Savior and 
King are a bugle call to us to give Christ Jesus our- 
selves, our best, our all without any regard to the diffi- 
culties or the consequences to ourselves. 


Jesus spoke these great words to Himself and to His 
disciples only a few hours from the loneliness and the 
heartbreaking in Gethsemane, and only a few hours 
more from the unutterable agonies of Calvary, and yet 
with all glorious confidence and heroism He said to Him- 
self and to his bewildered disciples, “Arise, let us go 
hence.” We go from this Convention to meet difficulties 
many, and tasks large, and problems that shall try us 
to our utmost strength; do we go in the spirit of zeal and 
of hopefulness that characterized our Savior? Mark 
His all-consuming zeal! “I must work the works of 
him that sent me, while it is day: the night cometh, 
when no man can work.” Mark His courageous and ever- 
abounding hopefulness! There was no failing of heart; 
there was all-conquering fortitude, even as he faced dark 
Gethsemane and darker Golgotha. Tomorrow you and 
I are to go down from this transfiguration mountain, 
with our hearts set, our purposes fixed, our visions clear, 
our resolutions steadfast that without stint we will give 
ourselves to every task, to every problem, to every duty, 
and do it all with an eye single to His glory. O, the 
heroic and preéminent call to the servants of God this 
day is that they shall not count their lives dear unto 
themselves in the doing of Jesus’ work. Our age, our 
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high opportunities, our colossal privileges and our un- 
exampled responsibilities, call upon us to give to Christ 
Jesus our best. The hour is upon us when the best of 
brain and hand and love is to be joyfully laid at the feet 
of Him Who has bought us with His blood and left us 
for a brief season to be witnesses for Him. 

And mark you this! all saving power on this earth 
must be sacrificial. Life for life is the law of universal 
progress. When Christ’s men and women are willing 
to die to self, to put their brains and hearts and hands 
on the altar for the glory of the Christ of God, then will 
the kingdom of God go with leaps and bounds. I have 
no fear for the conquests of the cross of my Savior and 
King. The cross is the expression of God’s best, the 
cross will not fail. The cross is God’s best, and when 
God’s men and women, bought with the blood of His 
Son, come joyfully and lay at the feet of Jesus and on 
His altar their best, they shall win the dynamic conquest 
lodged in the cross of the son of God. 

We are to go away from this Convention specially 
charged with that palpitating message with which our 
General Secretary closed a marvelous report. You and 
I could feel the heart-throbs of the man as he insisted _ 
that our machinery might be perfect and our plans fault- 
less, and yet all our machinery and plans would be as 
the sounding brass and the tinkling cymbal if the end of 
all be not to win the lost for whom the Savior died to 
the acceptance of Him as Savior and King. 

We have had a council of war here for something like 
a week, we have surveyed the field of battle from one 
end of North America to the other. We have taken 
cognizance of our resources, we have looked upon the 
foes with whom we have to grapple, and numbered the 
reinforcements at our beck and call, and by our side, if 
we will give ourselves to the matchless task. O what 
arguments this night should grip our hearts and lure 
us on as we think of what is ahead! Our preéminent, 
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absorbing and increasing problem is to bring Christ 
Jesus, the one only sufficient Savior, home to the mil- 
lions, especially of the young who hold the strategic 
position in our land today, that these millions, with the 
dew of youth upon their brows, may bend before Jesus. 
With what arguments shall we fortify ourselves as we 
go out to that task? Shall we call to mind duty? What 
is our preeminent duty? No religious organization has 
the right to live, whether it be a church, a Sunday- 
school or a Sunday-school Convention, or whatever it 
may be, if it forgets that the end and the aim of all re- 
ligious organization is to bring the lost to the knowledge 
of Jesus and then train them that they may the better 
bring somebody else. 

Shall I talk about happiness? No happiness ap- 
proaches that of tear-bedimmed eyes looking into your 
own and quivering lips searching for words to tell you 
that you were God’s humble instrument in bringing such 
soul to Christ. Happiness! the angels might covet that, 
for it is the work that delights the heart of the Son of 
God. 

Shall I talk about responsibility? You are your 
brother’s keeper. What if we shall go away and forget 
it, and he die in the day of our forgetfulness, will 
it not turn out that by our neglect we have become our 
brother’s spiritual murderer? Years ago, some of us 
met in an Eastern city at a great religious convention; 
its sessions were concluded and we went westward to 
our homes. The train, in the great overflow section of 
the Mississippi, was wrecked. It was hours behind time 
before the wreck came. At a little station the agent 
came out and said to thé conductor, “I have an order 
that your train wait here until the freight shall pass.” 
The conductor was hungry and weary, and he said, 
“Where is the freight?” Said the agent, “Some miles 
away; I scarcely know where, but you are to remain 
here.” And the conductor said, “I think I will risk it. 
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If I see the train coming I can back up, if not I can pass 
it at a certain switch,” and he gave the order to his en- 
gineer to go ahead, and the great iron monster almost 
flew along the track. Now it started up the incline, but 
as it climbed, suddenly came the thundering freight train 
down the awful decline. What was to be done? 
Nothing; the tragedy had come, and in a moment the 
trains met and the crash seemed to shake the very hills. 
As those who were spared came from out the debris and 
looked to see what they could do for the wounded and 
suffering, the conductor of the freight train pulled out 
of his pocket a paper, and crying like a child walked into 
their midst and said again and again, “I am not to. 
blame; I have obeyed orders, here they are!” But the 
conductor of the passenger train fled to the forest, un- 
able to face the terrible ordeal. He had disobeyed or- 
ders. My brothers and sisters, the living, the burning 
word that is to grip our souls and send us back on fire 
is that this world is lost, and the only one who can do 
it any good is Christ Jesus, the atoning Savior of sin- 
ners. Let us obey orders, and not forget to bring His 
message on time, in the right spirit, to these lost millions 
that they may be saved in the day of their splendid and 
God-given opportunity. 

They tell many beautiful incidents about Queen Vic- 
toria, but this one has most appealed to my heart: When 
yet a young girl she was called to the throne of Eng- 
land; she had been reared in modest seclusion and now 
some of the women of the court instructed her as to 
her proper behavior when she should be crowned as 
England’s queen. They told her that she must remain 
seated to the last moment, and that the last of the exer- 
cises would be the singing of the Messiah; that all the 
others would rise, but that for royalty to rise would be 
improper. The great moment came, and the singers 
swept along with their all-glorious strain, and as they 
reached the conquering words, “He shall reign for ever 
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and ever, hallelujah, hallelujah,” the young queen was 
seen to tremble with emotion; on and on the strains 
swept until the singers reached those all-glorious words, 
“King of Kings, and Lord of Lords, King of Kings and 
Lord of Lords.” It was too much for the young queen. 
She rose, and with her eyes streaming with tears lifted 
her face yonder and then bowed her head and wept. Was 
not that beautiful and appropriate and glorious? 


“Bring forth the royal diadem 
And crown Him Lord of all.” 


O, that is our crown, Thou Christ of God, that is our 
crown for Thee this closing moment! 


In the war of the sixties, after one of the battles, a 
surgeon, looking for the wounded, saw one poor fellow 
in the trench. The surgeon glanced at him and said, 
“It is all over with the poor fellow, he is already gone.” 
As he said that the face smiled and the lips moved. The 
surgeon dismounted beside the dying man and watched 
his face.. Strangely it smiled and the lips parted to say 
just one word, “Here.” The surgeon asked him, ‘What 
do you mean by. saying ‘here,’ comrade?” Then he 
smiled and made out to say in his. dying moment, “O 
Doctor, they were calling the roll up in heaven and I 
was answering to my name, ‘Here.’” It will not be long 
until the roll is called for us all. O, let us live, my 
brothers and sisters, so that at the last we shall have an 
abundant entrance into the kingdom above where we 
shall see Him as He is, and be with Him, forever with 
Him! ’. 


The convention at Louisville thrilled my heart from 
day to day. I came away from it with my vision of the 
Sunday-school work enlarged and strengthened as never 
before—Rev. Geo. W. Truett, Dallas, Texas. 


W. N. HARTSHORN 
Chairman International Committee, 
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The Triennial Survey of the Work. 


By THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, W. N. HarrsHorn, 
CHAIRMAN, 


THE Twelfth Triennial Sunday-school race is run. 
Not one but many have run, and have already received 
a prize,—the consciousness of the Master’s approval of 
unselfish service. But the incorruptible crown, to be 
awarded, awaits the dawn of a coronation morning. That 
morning and that crown have already come to Reynolds, 
Randolph, Jacobs, Trumbull, Hall, Potts and others, 
while we and our associates wait a while at another mile- 
stone. Here we will seek direction from our Lord in the 
convention text, “We would see Jesus.” 


Our ENGLISH GUESTS. 


We welcome, thrice welcome the presence, in our midst 
to-day, of our English cousins,—beloved members of the 
British Section of the International Lesson Committee. 
They are a royal quartet: Rev. Alfred Rowland, D.D., 
LL.B., chairman of the British section of this committee ; 
Rey. Frank Johnson, editor of The Sunday School 
Chronicle; Charles Waters, Esq:, honorary secretary and 
founder of the International Bible Reading Association, 
and Frederic Taylor, Esq., secretary of the Friends’ First 
Day School Association, all of London. Not in thirty- 
five years, the length of the life of the present uniform 
system of lessons, has this International Association been 
thus honored by the presence of so many members of the 
British Section of the Lesson. Committee. 


In Lonpon, JUNE, 1908. 


It is a fact worth recalling that just one year ago today, 
seven members of the American Section of this committee 
were guests of our English brethren in London. We 
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were together, in continuous and delightful conference, 
for nearly three days. Our beloved friend, F. F. Belsey, 
Esq., London,—one of the foremost Christian citizens of 
the greatest city in the world,—spoke these words in the 
closing moments of that conference: “I can only say 
that my highest anticipations have been more than 
realized. We never had a more delightful and satisfac- 
tory interview with brethren engaged in the same work 
in any land,—and especially in America. The results of 
this conference, under the guidance of the Divine Spirit, 
will be attended with large and permanent profit, not only 
to the Sunday-schools of America and Great Britain, but 
also to those of the whole world.” 


MEssaceE To F. F. Betsey, Eso. 


Except for a somewhat serious illness, this good man 
would be our guest today. I, therefore, recommend that 
the president of this convention, Hon. Justice J. J. Mac- 
laren, Dr. George W. Bailey, chairman of the World’s 
Executive Committee, Dr. A. F. Schauffler, secretary of 
the American Section of the Lesson Committee, and Dr. 
Alfred Rowland, chairman of the British Section, be 
authorized to send an appropriate greeting to F. F. 
Belsey, Esq., No. 12 Russell Square, London, Eng. 


ScOPE AND PERSONNEL OF PROGRAM. 


More than one hundred different voices will be heard 
on this platform during the convention. They come from 
forty-eight states, provinces and territories of the United 
States and Canada, also from Europe, Asia, Africa, Mex- 
ico and South America. In its personnel there are four 
bishops, two governors, one ex-governor, fifty interna- 
tional and state secretaries, the official representatives of 
the leading denominations of two continents, a score of 
pastors and a large company of business men. The prayer 
of your Program Committee has been, and is, that the 
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purpose for which these people and these themes have 
been brought together may be realized in the daily prog- 
ress of this convention. 


SomE CONVENTION THEMES. 


The convention themes are alike spiritual and practical. 
With the great inspirational text “We Would See Jesus,” 
the convention began its work. The themes to be con- 
sidered have a wide outreach of influence for efficiency 
in Sunday-school service. An International Convention 
cannot deal too much with details. These must be con- 
sidered in the township, county and state conventions dur- 
ing the triennium. Some of these themes are: “The Tri- 
ennial Survey of the International Field” ; “The Interna- 
tional Lesson System”; “Graded Lessons”; “Training 
Sunday-school Teachers”; “The Pastor and the Sunday- 
school”; “The Theological Seminary and the Sunday- 
school”; “The Public School and the Sunday-school” ; 
“The Coming Generation for Christ”; “Educational 
Methods with the Coming Generation” ; “The Relation of 
the Sunday-school to National Ideals”; “An Appeal to 
Young Manhood for Christian Service;”’ “Bible Study 
for Men”; “Some Modern Servants of the Sunday- 
school”; “Denominational Co-operation’; ‘Factors and 
’ Forces Related to Sunday-school Success”; “The Ele- 
mentary Department Work”; “The Intermediate Depart- 
ment Work”; “The Sunday-school and Adults’; ‘The 
Home Department” ; “House-to-House Visitation”; “The 
Sunday-school Dynamo”; “The Sunday-school and Mis- 
sions”; “Creating a Missionary Atmosphere in the Sun- 
day-school”; “A World Outlook for the Sunday-school” ; 
“The World’s Sixth Sunday-school Convention”; “New 
Plans of Sunday-school Work for the Negroes”; “The 
Crusade against the Saloon”; “The Dual Temperance 
Problem”; “Two Oars of the Temperance Reform,” and 
other themes vitally related to progress in Sunday-school 
endeavor. 
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THE STORY OF THE Work. 


The story of conditions existing in all parts of the 
continent-wide field, during the triennium, as told by Mr. 
Lawrance and his splendid corps of associates, will form 
the most inspiring incidents in the entire convention. It 
will reveal to you, in detail, the wealth of opportunity 
and the magnitude of responsibility in the atmosphere in 
which we now live. The heights gained by diligent climb- 
ing in the triennium just passed only reveal how much 
land remains unpossessed and therefore not tilled. I 
recently heard a missionary, just returned from China, 
say, in the presence of a large company of missionary 
experts, that Christianity has, as yet, hardly crossed the 
threshold into China, in its endeavor to evangelize and 
Christianize that great nation. As we come, by personal 
contact, to a more perfect knowledge of the work we are 
set to do, knowing existing conditions,—confronting facts, 
not theories,—we are persuaded that this statement may 
be almost equally true concerning the work we as Sun- 
day-school leaders are attempting to do for the youth 
and manhood and womanhood of this continent and of 
the world. 


Tue TREASURER AND ASSOCIATES. 


Mr. Fred A. Wells, treasurer, and his associate, Dr. 
George W. Bailey, by giving intelligent, painstaking and 
persistent service,—a service of love,—have conducted 
the affairs of the treasury department of the International 
Association, representing continent-wide contributors, as 
well as continent-wide needs. Your committee believes 
that if the Christian giving people of the denominations 
understood the relations of this work to the church of the 
future, there would be at least half a million dollars con- 
tributed in each triennium. To’ meet our present needs 
we must increase our giving constituency—as a business, 
if it would grow, must increase its customers—a pub- 
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lisher, his subscribers; a manufacturer, his consumers. 
Before this new triennium is closed, your committee will 
hope to discover new plans for your adoption. In the 
meantime, we must retain all the present contributors and 
discover many new ones. 


THE BEGINNING OF UNIFORM LESSONS. 


Our English brethren in 1840, sixty-eight years ago, 
discovered and used in England, in the Sunday-schools 
connected with the British Sunday-school Union, a Uni- 
form Lesson. This was thirty-two years before the con- 
vention in Indianapolis in April, 1872, voted to adopt a 
Uniform Lesson, appointed a Lesson Committee to select 
said lessons, the publishers to appoint editors to write, 
and they themselves to print same. This discovery was 
made during the conference in London, in June, 1907, 
of the British and American Sections of the Lesson Com- 
mittee. By the courtesy of W. H. Groser, honorary 
literary secretary of the British Sunday-school Union, we 
were permitted to have photographed perfect copies of 
the lessons used by the British Sunday-school Union from 
1840 to 1873, and also the International Lessons from 
1873 to 1907. By the courtesy of this good man, we were 
further permitted to photograph this entire series of les- 
sons. Believing that it would be of interest to this con- 
vention, we have reproduced the lessons for 1840 and 
1841, 1874 and 1907. 


UNION QUESTION Books. 


We have also discovered that previous to 1840 the 
American Sunday-school Union, Philadelphia, Pa., pre- 
pared and sold Union Sunday-school Question Books, 
which contained questions and answers concerning the 
most interesting incidents and important truths contained 
in the Bible. We could wish there were in use today the 
old red-covered Question Book which we studied when 
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boys and learned so thoroughly that we have never for- 
gotten certain great facts and truths that the present 
generation, we fear, know little about. While the Amer- 
ican Sunday-school Union introduced uniform question 
books that were used in thousands of schools in America, 
and the London Sunday-school Union discovered a uni- 
form lesson for the schools within its own constituency, 
it remained for B. F. Jacobs, J. H. Vincent, Henry Clay 
Trumbull, M. C. Hazard, C. R. Blackall, and others to 
discover a uniform system of lessons that should be 
adopted by all denominations, and in the limits of their 
circulation include the Sunday-schools of the world. 


» 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL PUBLICATION INVESTMENTS. 


Just here it is interesting to note that there are millions 
of dollars of capital invested by denominational and 
private publishers in producing more than three hundred 
different publications, and a total output of more than 
one half billion copies of lesson helps that are prepared 
and printed for the sole purpose of helping the boys and 
girls, men and women, teachers and officers to study and 
teach the International Lessons. 

This enormous output does not include the hundreds 
of bound volumes and booklets that are printed each year 
in the interest of teacher-training and the better interpre- 
tation of the teachings of the Bible. We are sometimes 
appalled at this enormous bulk of matter produced by the 
human brain, and wonder if it is not possible that it has 
absorbed so much time of the common people and others 
that there is little opportunity for the Word of God to 
receive its proper attention, and do its work. 


Tue Boston CONFERENCE. 


The four great factors that have made possible the 
success of the International Lessons are: the Lesson 
Committee, the Executive Committee, the Lesson Editors, 
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and the Lesson Publishers. These factors, when rightly 
related, can keep in motion forces that will encircle the 
globe, and touch the hearts of the entire human race. 
If, however, these forces are not rightly related, and 
work in perfect harmony, their power and usefulness are 
greatly impaired. 

From April, 1872, until January 2, 1908, these forces 
had never been brought together for close, intelligent, and 
frank conference. Wherever there are different points 
of view on the same subject, there must of necessity be 
different opinions as to any given course of action. It 
was necessary, therefore, that the individuals constitut- 
ing these forces come together, look into each other’s 
faces, and walk and talk all around the problems 
that confronted the Lesson Committee, the lesson editors 
and the publishers. This conference was held in Boston, 
January 2 and 3. Seven members of the Lesson Com- 
mittee, and six of the International Committee, and its 
secretaries were present. Fifty-five editors, publishers, 
and denominational leaders were also present. The con- 
ference continued for two days. The Christ spirit pre- 
vailed through every session. 


A Basis oF AGREEMENT. 


After a long and thorough discussion of every possible 
point of difference, a committee was appointed represent- 
ing Canada, all the leading denominations, and every sec- 
tion of the continent, and a statement representing a basis 
of agreement was submitted to the conference by this 
committee. Much time was given to the consideration 
of this statement. Only slight changes were made; and 
then, with a standing vote, it was unanimously adopted, 
and the doxology, “Praise God, from Whom All Bless- 
ings Flow,” was sung. These “Findings” had the uni- 
versal approval of the Lesson Committee, the Executive 
Committee, the editors and publishers, and it was voted 
that the Executive Committee should recommend the 
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adoption of the same at The Twelfth International Con- 
vention at Louisville, June 18-23, 1908. 


CONTINUANCE OF PRESENT SYSTEM. 


This action provides for the continuance of the present 
Uniform Lessons, viz., the same lessons for the entire 
school wherever that lesson is desired, and also a com- 
plete Graded Course of Lessons is provided for such 
schools as may desire it. It is expected that the Lesson 
Committee will make a similar recommendation in its 
report to this convention on Saturday morning, June 19. 
The “Findings” of this conference, and the committee 
making the report, are as follows: 


10,000,000 MEMBERS. 


“The ‘Boston Conference’ of the Lesson Committee, 
lesson editors and publishers, and the Executive Com- 
mittee of the International Sunday-school Association, 
held January 2-3, 1908, representing eleven of the great 
religious denominations and 10,000,000 members, unani- 
mously adopted the following ‘findings’ : 

“First, that the system of a general lesson for the whole 
schools, which has been in successful use for thirty-five 
years, is still the most practicable and effective system for 
the great majority of the Sunday-schools of North Amer- 
ica. Because of its past accomplishments, its present use- 
fulness, and its future possibilities, we recommend its 
continuance and its fullest development. 

“Second, that the need of a graded system of lessons 
is expressed by so many Sunday-schools and workers that 
it should be adequately met by the International Sunday- 
school Association, and that the Lesson Committee should 
be instructed by the next International Convention to be 
held at Louisville, Ky., June 18-23, 1908, to continue the 
preparation of a thoroughly graded course covering the 
entire range of the Sunday-school.” 
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The committee making the above report consisted of 
Justice J. J. Maclaren; Charles Gallaudet Trumbull; Rev. 
joB. McKarland, Dios Kev, Ee Bi Chappell; Dopo. 11. 
Van Ness, D:Dsy-M. Cy Hazard; PhiD.;-Prof. J. R..Sam- 
Dey, dD. RevioA. J Phillips) D: Pres. Wa Donaias 
Mackenzie, D.D. So much for the result of a single con- 
ference; and had it not been for the London Conference 
I doubt if it would have been possible to have had the 
Boston Conference and this magnificent finding. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY CONFERENCE. 


The Theological Seminary is the training school for 
the future pastors of our churches. The estimate placed 
upon the value of any department of church work by the 
Institution in which these students are trained, and the 
emphasis placed upon the training, will determine, to a 
large degree, the students’ estimate, and the efficiency of 
their service in these departments. Pres. Mullins says 
that the supreme lack in the present-day Sunday-school 
is the lack of a sufficient number of thoroughly equipped 
teachers; that the chief teacher of ‘the’ teachers, and 
trainer of the trainers of the Sunday-school is the pastor, 
and that the chief trainer of the pastor is the theological 
seminary. 


OPpporRTUNITY AND Dury. 


What, then, is the opportunity and. the duty of the 
theological seminary? Your committee wished to 
discover the attitude of the theological presidents 
and professors, pastors, superintendents and_ busi- 
ness men of New England in regard to the 
better training of the young men who are to be the 
future pastors of our churches. There seemed to be no 
better way than to call a conference of these four classes 
of men. Such a conference was called on Friday, Febru- 
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ary 21, 1908, at 2.30 p. m. The time was most unfortu- 
nate, as it was at mid-day and mid-week, and preceded 
a holiday. One hundred and twenty-four personally type- 
written invitations were issued; seventy-seven invitations 
were accepted. The personnel of the conference consisted 
of fifteen presidents and members of the faculties of ten 
different theological seminaries and colleges in New Eng- 
land; twelve editors; twenty-one pastors; sixteen promi- 
nent laymen; two bishops; two presiding elders; five 
members of the International Executive Committee, and 
the representatives of four Sunday-school societies. The 
conference was in session from 2.30 to 10 p. m., with 
one hour and a half for an informal social and banquet 
in a private home. 


FINDINGS OF THE CONFERENCE. 


The “Findings” of this conference are printed in the 
illustrated “triennial survey.” The daily and religious 
and Associated Press reporters were present, and many 
columns of matter were given to the public through these 
agencies. Rev. Dr. J. T. McFarland, secretary of the 
Sunday-schools of the M. E. Church, after reading the 
newspaper report of this conference, wrote as follows: 
“Tt is my purpose to make an effort to secure the action 
of our General Conference, which meets in Baltimore, 
May, 1908, calling on the theological seminaries to make 
ample provisions for instruction in matters relating to the 
Sunday-school. This demand should be placed all along 
the line until every theological seminary in the country 
shall respond to it. We must have trained pastors, who 
are competent to give direction to the work of teacher- 
training in their Sunday-schools. ‘The theological semi- 
nary faculties must make provisions for regular instruc- 
ample provision for instruction in matters relating to the 
the association in every possible way.” 

Your committee has, in convenient form for mailing, 
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a report of this conference, for any one who may ask 
for it. This conference was in the nature of an experi- 
ment, to determine the possible wisdom of holding similar 
conferences with the presidents and faculties of theologi- 
cal seminaries in all parts of the country. The probable 
outcome of this New England and sample conference, will 
be the employment of a trained instructor to teach Sun- 
day-school pedagogy in the seminaries of New England. 


ProposEeD NEGRO CONFERENCE. 


During our trip through the South last April and 
May, in the interest of the Louisville Convention and the 
new work for and among the negroes, and in conference 
with the presidents and teachers in these institutions, it 
was enthusiastically agreed that a conference of teachers 
should discuss the details of this new movement before 
any definite steps should be taken for its inauguration. 

Never in the history of these schools has a conference 
of the professors and presidents been held. One was at- 
tempted a few years ago, but failed. New England seems 
a convenient place for holding such a conference, for the 
reason that many of the presidents and teachers are 
spending their vacations in some one of the New Eng- 
land states. It is also true that the homes of more of 
the teachers in these schools are in New England than 
in any other section of the country. 

Already a splendid company of men have signified their 
intention of being present. Among those who have 
already promised and others who are to be invited, are 
the following: : 

President H. B. Frissell, Hampton Institute, Hampton, 
Va.; President C. F. Meserve, Shaw University, Raleigh, 
N. C.; Pres.'A. C. Osborne, Benedict College, Columbia, 
S. C.; Rev. George R. Hovey, Virginia Union University, 
Richmond, Va.; President J. D. Merrill, Fiske University, 
Nashville, Tenn.; Pres. R. W. McGranahan, Knoxville 
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College, Knoxville, Tenn.; President L. M. Dunton, 
Claflin University, Orangeburg, S. C.; President J. T. 
Docking, Cookman Institute, Jacksonville, Fla.; Presi- 
dent E. T. Ware, Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga.; ex- 
President C. M. Melden, Clark University, Atlanta, Ga.; 
ex-President F. H. Knight, New Orleans University, New 
Orleans, La.; President W. P. Thirkield, Washington, 
D. C.; President J. A. Kumler, Walden University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

In addition, a number of prominent brethren who are 
deeply interested in Sunday-school work for and among 
the negroes have accepted invitations to be present. 
Among them are Prof. H. M. Hamill, D.D., Nashville, 
Peni eevee airs E iitpe, Piel)., Richmond: Va.; and 
representatives of the denominational societies having 
institutions for the education of the negro. This confer- 
ence is appointed to meet at Dyke Rock Cottage, Clifton, 
Mass., August+18, 19, 20, 1908. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE ORGANIZED. 


Ninety-five men, one from each state, province, and ter- 
ritory, the officers of the convention, and the representa- 
tives of the several districts, constitute the Executive 
Committee of The International Sunday-school Associa- 
tion. These men serve without salary, and pay their own 
traveling expenses. Between the triennial meetings of 
the association, the committee acts in its place. It is an 
organized body, having a chairman, secretary and several 
sub-committees in charge of various departments, such 
as finance, elementary, intermediate, adult, teacher-train- 
ing, home, theological seminaries, missions, temperance 
work among the negroes, etc. 

The Executive Committee holds one annual meeting. 
A Central Committee, appointed by the full committee, 
has charge of the affairs of the association, and acts for 
the committee between the annual meetings of the full 
committee. 
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SPECIFIC DUTIES OF THE COMMITTEE. 


It is the duty of the Executive Committee to know, by 
contact and intimate acquaintance, the attitude of the 
great forces and factors which comprise the International 
Association, and also their relation to it, in order that 
there may be harmonious and successful cooperation. 
The magnitude of the task that confronts the committee 
at this point is understood in part only, when you remem- 
ber the continent-wide field, the local and the varied 
conditions that exist individually and denominationally, 
and in the different states and provinces of the Interna- 
tional field. These differences cannot be dealt with at 
long range, or by correspondence, or in haste, or even 
in one interview or conference, or in a convention or a 
committee. Hence has come the place and the power of 
the conference, with the leaders of the forces that com- 
prise this tremendous host. These conferences have been 
found just as necessary, and effective, and far-reaching 
as the conferences of the bankers, the merchants, the cor- 
porations, and the conference of President Roosevelt with 
the fifty governors of the states and territories and high 
officials. 

In view of all the forces that have passed before us this 
morning, and the results that we shall discover in the 
report of Secretary Lawrance, soon to follow, we are led 
to inquire if, in view of all the agencies employed, the 
results are adequate. The test of an enterprise is its bal- 
ance sheet. Even intense activity doesn’t always mean 
progress. Success is a relative term, meaning a little 
more, or a little better, but it does not indicate a stand- 
ard. As we study the Sunday-school problems that con- 
front us as an organization, and keep in mind their sacred 
purpose, we appreciate more and more the necessity for 
intelligent codperation with all the forces that make for 
progress. Not head, fire, heat, and power do we need 
alone, but the fire and heat of the heart, and the touch 
of a brother’s hand. 
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On the platform, and in the convention, we touch peo- 
ple at long range; the impact is soon forgotten. We are 
thinking, therefore, how we may more fully reach the 
brain, and the money that is waiting to have breathed 
into it the very life and spirit of God that it may come 
forth to service. Hence we are thinking of the confer- 
ence plan, whereby we may reach 10, 15, 20 or 30 picked 
men in 4, 6, 8 or Io cities in each state, whom we cannot 
reach through the convention, because they do not attend 
conventions, and the convention does not go to their city. 

Your committee will, in the near future, outline new 
plans and new methods, by which there may be accom- 
plished results that must be attained, else we shall fail 
to accomplish the fullness of the work God requires 
from us. 

With the great forces, working in perfect harmony and 
with a single purpose, that are centered in this convention 
—the Executive Committee, the Lesson Committee, the 
Editorial Association, the publishers, the denomina- 
tions, the theological seminaries, the pastors, and the 
leading Christians of the world—what may we not ac- 
complish in teaching the present generation the law of 
the Word, and the spirit and the life of Jesus Christ! 

Indeed it is true that 


“Great duties are before us, and great songs, 
And whether crowned or crownless, when we fall, 
It matters not, so as God’s work is done.”’ 


Tue LoNDON CONFERENCE. 


In 1906, your committee, in conference with the Amer- 
ican Section of the Lesson Committee, discovered condi- 
tions that made it desirable that a conference should be 
held between the British and American Sections of the 
Lesson Committee. At the Annual Meeting of the Les- 
son Committee in Buffalo, an invitation was extended to 
the members of the American Section to attend the Rome 
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Convention in April, 1907, and to go from thence to Lon- 
don, to meet in conference with the British Section of this 
committee. The invitation was gratefully approved, and 
several members signified their willingness to go if they 
could control their time, and provision could be made for 
their expenses. 

A conference was immediately held with some of the 
denominational and independent lesson publishers, the 
plans outlined, and a request made for the publishers to 
provide the necessary expenses. On investigation it was 
found that it would require about $3,500. It was most 
gratifying to your committee to find that there was a 
cheerful willingness on the part of the publishers to meet 
this unusual and extraordinary expense. One of the larg- 
est publishers, after a brief interview, when asked if the 
house he represented would make its pro rata contribu- 
tion, placing his hand upon the shoulder of the chairman, 
said: “We shall do, my brother, in this matter, what you 
ask us to do.” 

This incident illustrates the Christ-like spirit, and the 
willingness pervading the forces which make successful, 
and will, we believe, secure permanency to the work of 
The International Sunday-school Association. 


PERSONNEL. 


The “London Conference” was held, June 19-21, 1907, 
and its personnel was as follows: 
NAMES AND OFFICIAL POSITIONS. 
American Section: 
Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D.D., Secretary Lesson Commit- 
fee: 
Prof. Ira M. Price, Ph.D., Chicago University. 
Rev. E. I. Rexford, LL.D., Principal Diocesan College. 
Hon. John R. Pepper, Banker. 
Rev. M. Rhodes, D.D., LL.D., Pastor. 
Pres. J. S. Stahr, LL.D., President Franklin and Marshall 
College. 
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Rev. B. B. Tyler, D.D. The above named, members of 
the Lesson Committee. 

Dr. George W. Bailey, Chairman Executive Committee, 
World’s Sunday-school Association. 

Marion Lawrance, General Secretary International Asso- 
ciation. 

Fred A. Wells, Treasurer International Association. 

Edw. K. Warren, President World’s Fourth Convention. 

W. N. Hartshorn, Chairman International Committee, 
Joint Secretary World’s Association. 

A. B. McCrillis, Treasurer World’s Association. 

British Section: 

Rev. A. Rowland, D.D., LL.D., Chairman British Section 
Lesson Committee. 

Charles Waters, President I. B. R. A. 

Edward Towers, President World’s Convention, 1898. 

Rev. Charles H. Kelly. 

W. H. Groser, D.Sc., Honorary Literary Secretary. 

F, F. Belsey, Esq., J. P., President World’s Convention, 
1889, Chairman of Council, British Sunday-school 
Union. 

Rev. Carey Bonner, General Secretary British Sunday- 
school Union, Joint Secretary World’s Association. 
Rev. Prof. S. W. Green, M. A. The above named mem- 

bers of the Lesson Committee. 

Mr. T. G. Ackland, F. I. A., Honorary Secretary Foreign 
Missions and Statistics. 

Rey. Robert Cilley. 

Rev. Principal A. E. Garvie, M.A., D.D. 

Frank Clements, Honorary Secretary Business and 
Finance, British Sunday-school Union. 

Prof. A. S. Peake, M.A., B.D., D.D. 

Frank Johnson, Editor Sunday-school Chronicle. 

James S. Crowther, Executive Committee, World’s Asso- 
ciation. . 

Dr. W. F. Adeney. 
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RESOLUTIONS. 


The resolutions adopted by the conference as embodied 
in the “Proceedings” were as follows: 

1. That the International Lesson Committee under- 
takes to provide schemes of lessons for the whole range 
of Sunday-school teaching, including Primary Work 
(ages 3-9) ; General or Intermediate Work (ages 9-15) ; 
and Senior or Advanced Work (over 15 years). That 
the lesson for the General or Intermediate Division shall 
be uniform, and that Primary and Advanced Lessons may 
be prepared by the American and British Sections of the 
Lesson Committee acting jointly or independently, but 
with a view to securing uniformity as soon as possible. 

2. That in the preparation of each cycle of lessons, the 
elements both of Biblical scholarship and practical effi- 
ciency be duly recognized. 

3. That in the compilation of such lessons the method 
and progress of divine revelation should be kept in view. 

4. That we commend the principle of affording oppor- 
tunity, as far as practicable, for the consecutive study of 
(a) separate books and (b) definite periods of sacred 
history. 

5. That the poetical and prophetical books of the Old 
Testament, and the Epistles of the New Testament, 
should be used when possible in illustration of the con- 
temporary history and its teaching. 

6. That the present cycle of six years be deemed of 
suitable length, as also the average proportion of New to 
Old Testament subjects, viz., 7 to 5. 

7. It is suggested, however, that, in the arrangement 
and length of the courses, regard should be had to the 
respective requirements of the subject-matter and the 
Review Lesson be inserted at the most suitable point in 
each series rather than always and arbitrarily on the last 
Sunday of the quarter. 

And, further, that as the Review is intended rather to 
focus some main teaching of the series which it closes 
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than to recapitulate the whole, the committee should in 
the future afford the guidance of a definite title to each 
Review and of illustrative scripture. 

A pre-view may at times be usefully prescribed, to be 
dealt with similarly by the committee. 

8. The Temperance Lessons. Considering the diffi- 
culties of the question, and appreciating the views 
expressed, we now pass to the next question, it being 
understood that the British Section may, if they so desire, 
adopt alternate lessons in the three quarters other than 
that in which the Annual Temperance Sunday falls. 

g. ‘This conference, believing that it would be helpful 
to prepare International Lessons for Senior Classes, 
which shall include instruction on the progress of 
Revealed Truth, and on Christian Doctrine and Ethics, 
and the simpler aspects of Christian Apologetics, also 
some connected view of the Bible as a whole, and in its 
several divisions, hereby requests the British Section to 
prepare schemes of this character. 

10. That the British Section of the committee prepare 
a Three Years’ Primary Course, to cover the ages 6 to 9. 

11. That the committee prepare a list of texts, which 
shall be chosen in the first instance for intrinsic value; 
and that from these, so far as possible, the “Golden 
Texts” shall be selected, to emphasize and enforce the 
central truth contained in the Scripture to be studied. 

12. That the British Section of the Lesson Committee 
be requested to prepare a general scheme for the lessons 
of 1912-1917 inclusive, and a detailed list of the lessons 
for 1912. 

That the. American Section of the Lesson Committee 
prepare the detailoutlines for lessons of 1911. 


) 
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MARION LAWRANCE, 
General Secretary. 
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The General Secretary’s 


Personal Message to You 


To all International Officers, General Secretaries 
Delegates and Friends 


» : s HIS Convention is to be, under the bless- 
é SBS) } i ing of God, both a climax to the best three 


yal 


years of our history as an Association, and 
a prophecy of three better years to follow. 

While it is necessary that we should 
give ourselves to the details of the *‘King’s 
Business,” involving the consideration of re- 
ports of work done, and plans for work to be 
done, may we remember that in it all and 
through it all, we should keep in mind our Convention 
Motto— 


“We Would See Jesus” 


Just in proportion as this motto becomes the longing of our 

hearts may we be assured of God's approval. 

May praise, gratitude and prayer fill every’ heart. 

Praise—that God has given us such signal indications of His favor. 

Gratitude—that we have been partakers with Him and with each 
other in this blessed service. : 

Prayer—that the future may be brighter, better and more fi uitful still. 

May this Convention bea veritable Pentecost, and prepare the way for 


A Campaign of Soul Winning 

in the Sunday Schools of North America, which shall sweep hundreds of 
thousands of precious souls into the Kingdom of God and set the bells of 
heaven ringing for joy. 

For months this has been the burden of many prayers, and the cry 
of many hearts. It is mine. Is it yours? 

“If ye shall ask anything in my name | will do it.” 
Faithfully yours, 


Noam Roe 


General Secretary. 
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The General Secretary’s Report. 
Marion LAWRANCE. | 


My third triennial report as your general secretary is 
herewith presented for your consideration. It will tell 
its own story of successes and failures. A very wonder- 
ful report it is in many ways, and will go down in the 
history of this Association as marking the close of our 
greatest triennium. I am bold to say this because it is 
simply a record of work actually done, and especially 
because so small a portion of that work has been done by 
myself. 

Our work has never developed so rapidly, nor been re- 
ceived with such universal favor, nor have such far- 
reaching results been accomplished in the same length 
of time as during the three years just closing. 

This is partly because the Sunday-school itself occu- 
pies a more favorable place than ever before in the esti- 
mation of the world, of the Church and of its friends. 
Indeed, the whole world is a-tingle with Sunday-school 
enthusiasm and interest. The indications of the present 
are but the earnest of what the future is to be. 

The eyes of the world are upon the Sunday-school as 
never before. All who are familiar with the onward, 
stately movings of the Kingdom of God on earth, and 
who are studying the signs of the times, are thoroughly 
agreed that as an evangelizing agency, as a missionary 
agency, and as the very best agency for Bible teaching 
and Christian endeavor, the Sunday-school occupies a 
strategic place among religious forces. 

The eyes of the world are likewise upon the Interna- 
tional Sunday-school Association, and it is recognized 
as never before to be the very choicest agency for bring- 
ing the Sunday-schools of our land to their best estate. 
It belongs to the denominations and is their clearing- 
house. Its triennial conventions are the greatest relig- 
ious gatherings on our continent. Its Executive Commit- 
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tee of about one hundred men bulks large by every meas- 
urement of devotion, financial interest, and personal con- 
secration, commanding the admiration and confidence of 
all who are familiar with its personnel and operations. 

This convention is to be the greatest in our history up 
to this time. Truly the day of our opportunity has 
dawned upon us. Is it wrong for us to imagine, that, as 
we sit here in this sacred place, made sacred by the cause 
we advocate, by the presence of the God we love, by the 
memory of those we serve, we can hear the Spirit whis- 
per to us as he did through John to the Church in Phila- 
delphia : 

“T know thy works: behold I have set before thee an 
open door, and no man can shut it: for thou hast a little 
strength, and hast kept my word, and hast not denied my 
name.” (Rev. 3:8.) 


INDICATIONS WuHIcH INDICATE. 


The following indications of interest are gathered 
from the field through our correspondents and from our 
statistical reports: 

About 20,000 primary departments report separate 
rooms. 

About two hundred more banner counties are reported 
than we had at Toronto. 

Our 9,258 teachers’ meetings is an advance of about 
1,200 over former reports. 

Ontario, Oklahoma and Kentucky lead the rest of the 
field in house visitation. 

The little Island of St. Kitts in the West Indies has 
ordered one hundred Teacher-training books. 

The inauguration for the first time of the Intermediate 
Department which is making fine headway. 

A phenomenal three years’ work in Mexico is attend- 
ed by results most gratifying to the local committee. 

The centralization of our offices in the city of Chicago 
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was made a Niacin: by our growth—one of the signs 
of the times. 

Association papers have been started during the past 
three years by Wisconsin, Louisiana, Ontario, Virginia, 
Connecticut, Oregon and Hawaii. 

The total Sunday-school enrollment of North America 
is nearly 1,000,000 larger than it was three years ago. 

Idaho for the first time in its history has raised enough 
money for a secretary and is looking for the man. 

A phenomenal three years’ work in the West Indies 
resulting in seventeen full-fledged organizations and 
more to follow. 

The International Sunday-school Association banner 
has been planted on South American soil and British 
Guiana has a live organization. 

' Twenty-two thousand and fifty paid memberships in 
the I. B. R. A. as against 3,337 reported at Toronto tells 
an interesting story. 

Over 49,000 Sunday-school conventions have been held 
in North America during the past three years, attended 
by probably over three million different people. 

No department of the work has shown so great 
advance as the teacher-training. Probably no less than 
80,000 are now engaged in studying teacher-training 
courses. 

Montana has raised $800, and Wyoming pledges $400 
toward a joint secretary. Illinois generously lifts the 
rest of the load, contributing $800. They are looking 
for a suitable man. : 

Rev. F. B. Meyer, president of our World’s Associa- 
_ tion, is now in South Africa, devoting practically six 
months of his time to the Sunday-school interests of the 
dark continent. 


Our financial growth has been marvelous. The treas- 
urer has handled over $106,000 during this triennium. 
The largest amount expended during any previous trien- 
nium was $56,000. 
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About fourteen new Sunday-schools a day for every 
day in the year is the net gain we report since our last 
convention. This means 15,000 schools more than we 
reported at the last convention. 

The home department shows a gain of 50 per cent in 
the number of departments and about 4o per cent in 
enrollment. We now have considerably over half a mil- 
lion enrolled in this department. 

Over 19,000 cradle rolls are reported, which is about 
triple the number reported at Toronto, while the enroll- 
ment reaches the enormous figure of over 444,000, a 
gain of more than Ioo per cent. 

At Louisiana’s last convention seven hundred and 
twenty-five delegates came in on one train. Sixty-seven 
men contributed $100 each for the state work. They 
have had their Secretary less than two years. 

One hundred and sixteen Sunday-school general sec- 
retaries and departmental specialists are devoting their 
whole time to the work in the various states and prov- 
inces, and fifty-six are working on part time. 

An encouraging feature of our statistics is that 
903,028 conversions and additions to the church are 
reported by forty-six associations. This is a gain of 50 
per cent over any previous report and ought to fill our 
hearts with joy. 

Over 1,300 delegates representing many of the nations 
of the earth held a World’s Protestant Sunday-school 
convention in Rome, “the Eternal City,” conducting one 
of their principal services in the Colosseum. 

The Ontario association has become “Big Brother” to 
the great Northwestern Provinces of Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia, by helping them to a 
secretary in the person of Stuart Muirhead. He is doing 
choice work and will soon have each province ready for 
"a secretary of its own. 

Dr. and Mrs. H. M. Hamill have just returned from 
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a six month’s tour of the “Sunrise Kingdom,” repre- 
senting not only their denomination but this association 
as well. They also effected the organization of the 
Sunday-school Association of Korea last March. Their 
whole tour was marked by enthusiasm and great success. 


THE FIELp. 


The field has been covered as frequently and as thor- 
oughly as it was possible with our force of workers. 
Every state, province and territory, except Alaska and 
that portion of the Dominion of Canada in the extreme . 
north of the continent, has been visited during the trien- 
nium from one to five times by one or more of our 
workers. 


In reporting the field work of our various representa- 
tives, it is impossible to give an accurate idea of what has 
really been accomplished. The number of miles traveled 
and the addresses made do not begin to indicate the real 
work done, and yet they indicate something. Addresses 
and Conferences are reported under one item. Often a 
single conference lasts all day and yet it is counted as 
one in these reports. 


The general secretary has traveled 82,340 miles, given 
1,230 addresses and conferences at 111 places in 41 states 
and provinces. 


Mrs. J. W. Barnes has traveled 77,449 miles, given 
1,795 addresses and conferences at 102 places in 37 states 
and provinces. 


Mr. W. C. Pearce has traveled 96,887 miles, given 
1,743 addresses and conferences at 100 places in 47 states 
and provinces and islands. 


Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner has traveled 74,222 miles, 
given 1,415 addresses and conferences at 207 places in 
48 states and provinces. 
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Dr. Jas. E. Shepard has traveled 40,791 miles, given 
1,092 addresses and conferences at 61 places in 12 states. 

Rev. E. M. Sein has traveled 23,641 miles, given 372 
addresses and conferences at 76 places in Mexico, includ- 
ing visits to five states of the United States. 

Rev. W. C. Merritt has traveled 74,701 miles, given 
1,384 addresses and conferences at 210 places in 24 
states and provinces. 

Rev. A. Lucas has traveled 27,056 miles, given 398 
addresses and conferences at 103 places in 20 countries, 
states and islands. 

Traveling has not been Mr. Cork’s work. He has 
confined himself almost exclusively to organizing the 
office since the removal from Toledo to Chicago. He has 
traveled, however, 9,100 miles, given 79 addresses and 
conferences at 42 places in seven states. 

Mr. J. W. Moultrie, secretary for the Colored Asso- 
ciation in South Carolina, has traveled 13,142 miles, 
given 378 addresses and conferences. 

Prof. W. G. Pearson, secretary for the Colored Asso- 
ciation in North Carolina, has traveled 2,054 miles, given 
125 addresses and conferences. 

Rev. C. L. Harris, secretary for the Colored Associa- 
tion in Alabama, has traveled 5,173 miles, given 526 
addresses and conferences. 

Mr. R. C. Childress, secretary for the Colored Asso- 
ciation in Arkansas, has traveled 15,576 miles, given 860 
addresses and conferences. 

Prof. W. B. Matthews, secretary for the Colored Asso- 
ciation in Georgia, has traveled 1,457 miles, given 270 
addresses and conferences. 

Mr. Chas. Neely, secretary for the Colored Associa- 
tion in Tennessee, has traveled 9,439 miles, given 485 
addresses and conferences. 

Mr. L. R. Randolph, secretary for the Colored Asso- 
ciation in North Carolina, has traveled 2,450 miles, given 
228 addresses and conferences. 
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Some AMAZING FIGURES. 


The following enormous figures showing the total of 
figures given above are truly wonderful: 
Total number of miles traveled by workers during 


AL Seg Ng rereb Tg or Ot Ne Sag PN ORNS Rae eyes Oia 555,496 
Total number of addresses and conferences...... 12,380 
Total number of places visited................ 1,256 


AN APPRECIATION. 


I desire to express the gratitude of my heart to the 
chairman and members of the Executive Committee for 
the uniform kindness and patience they have shown 
toward me. 

Especially do I. remember the three months’ leave of 
absence last year, when I was permitted to attend the 
World’s Convention at Rome. It is a delight to repre- 
sent such a committee as ours, and if I remain in the 
work, I shall hope to prove myself more and more 
worthy of their confidence. 


CHAIRMAN HARTSHORN. 


No history of the past three years’ work of our Asso- 
ciation would be complete without reference to our 
chairman. He has probably traveled more during these 
three years than ever before, covering a large part of 
the field, calling into his counsels the wisest and safest 
advisers to be found, and keeping in close touch with the 
work. He has practically given his whole time, and 
many thousands of dollars every year besides. 

No task has seemed too great for him to undertake. 
As chairman of our committee he is our chief legislative 
officer. He has a peculiar genius for conferences, and 
has brought to pass some results which seemed well-nigh 
impossible. We owe to him a debt that can never be 
paid except in love, and he has set us many a splendid 
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example of consecrated earnestness and self-sacrifice. 
May God bless our chairman and also his good wife, 
who is as much interested in the work as he, and has 
probably made as great sacrifices for it. 


Our TREASURERS. 


I wish to express my hearty appreciation of the kind- 
ness and encouraging helpfulness shown to me by our 
treasurer, Dr. Bailey, and after his retirement by our 
present treasurer, Mr. F. A. Wells. Our Association 
surely has much to be thankful for in both of these Treas- 
urers. Our present treasurer, like his predecessor, de- 
votes a great deal of time to the work in his office, and 
carries it upon his heart continually. This is very appar- 
ent when we remember that during the last three years 
over $100,000 has passed through the treasurer’s hands. 
He is ably assisted by our faithful and efficient book- 
keeper and cashier, Miss Ramsey. 


Mr. HucH Cork. 


Our Association is to be congratulated upon securing 
the services of Mr. Hugh Cork. He entered the office 
a year ago last April, just prior to my going abroad to 
the Rome Convention. Almost his first official act was 
to superintend the moving of the office from Toledo to 
Chicago, which was enough to test the strength, patience 
and nerves of anybody. He has really occupied the posi- 
tion of secretary to the general secretary and has been 
invaluable to me and to the work in a thousand ways. 
His experience in former years as an international 
worker in the northwest under B. F. Jacobs, and later 
as the general secretary of Pennsylvania, has equipped 
him in a peculiar way for the position he has occupied. 
It would not have been possible for me to have accom- 
plished all that has been accomplished without his splen- 
did codperation and counselling. He conducted the 
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gathering of the union and undenominational statistics 
for the Government, and indeed the statistical tables in 
this report are of his compilation. I wish to express my 
gratitude and appreciation for the help he has been to me. 


Our INTERNATIONAL WORKERS. 


At the time of your Toronto convention your paid 
representatives available for field work consisted of the 
following persons: 


Mrs. J. W. Barnes, elementary superintendent. 

Mr. W. C. Pearce, teacher-training superintendent. 

Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner, field worker. 

Dr. Jas. E. Shepard, superintendent for negroes. 

The general secretary. 

In paces to the above we had two stenographers in 
the general secretary’s office and one in the elementary 
superintendent’s office. 

At present we have in addition to those I have named: 

Rev. E. M. Sein, secretary for Mexico, began service 
in October, 1905. 

Rev. W. C. Merritt, Field Worker, began service in 
October, 1905. 

Rev. A. Lucas, superintendent for the West Indies, 
began service in November, 1906. 

Mr. Hugh Cork, secretary to the general secretary, 
began service in April, 1907. 

The following negro workers, each laboring in one 
state, were practically under International auspices, 
though our association paid but one-half the salary and 
expenses, the remainder being paid by the Negro associa- 
tions in the states in which they worked. 

Rey. J. W. Moultrie began service in South Carolina 
in October, 1905, and stopped November, 1907. 

Prof. W. G. Pearson began service in North Carolina 
in October, 1905, and stopped December, 1906. 

Rev: C. L. Harris began service in Alabama in Janu- 
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ary, 1906, and stopped March, 1906; began again in 
October and stopped in March, 1907. 

Mr. R. C. Childress began service in Arkansas in 
January, 1906, and stopped June, 1908. 

Prof. W. B. Matthews began service in Georgia in 
October, 1906, and stopped in June, 1908. 

Mr. Chas. Neely began service in Tennessee in 
October, 1906, and stopped May, 1908. 

Mr. L. R. Randolph began service in North Carolina 
in March, 1907, and stopped December, 1907. 

The clerical force at the Chicago office consists of the 
following persons: 


Miss Susie E. Ramsey. Mr. J. M. Bloker. 

Miss Elsie Jamieson. Miss Anna B. Owens, 

Miss Harriet Fredenburg. Miss Nellie Waggener. 
Miss Catherine Didion. 


A Goop WorD FoR OuR WORKERS. 


Our International official family of superintendents, 
field workers, stenographers and clerks constitute a small 
but very congenial community. They are all interested 
in their work; carry the burden of their responsibilities 
on their hearts; and pay little attention to the clock. 
They ail work for the association and not for the salary. 
Each one seems specially adapted to the work to which 
he has been called. All are patient, thoughtful and kind, 
and without exception they are efficient. I wish to express 
the joy of heart I feel at being permitted to have about 
me in this splendid fellowship such a choice, self-sacrific- 
ing, earnest company of coworkers. God bless them 
every one. 


THe Home DEPARTMENT. 


This “sleeping giant” is growing beautifully but not 
as rapidly as it deserves to. The figures indicating its 
present strength will be found in our statistical report. 
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As our veteran home department chairman, Dr. W. A. ; 
Duncan, has the details well in hand, we will wait for 
his report. 


House VISITATION. 


Considerable house visitation has been done, as is indi- 
cated by our statistical report, but we feel that this depart- 
ment has been somewhat neglected. It lies at the very 
foundation of progressive Sunday-school work. 

We are hoping that during the next triennium Mr. 
Cork can give considerable time to this work and that 
he may, be known as Visitation Superintendent. There is 
no doubt as to the value of visitation when properly done. 
A remarkable instance is Kiowa county, Oklahoma. This 
county, as a result of four annual visitations, has made a 
net gain of 4,500 in its Sunday-school enrollment. 

Probably Oklahoma, Ontario and Kentucky have made 
more headway in the matter of visitation than any other 
Associations, though they have been doing a good deal 
of visitation on the Pacific coast and in other parts of the 
country as well. 


INTERNATIONAL BIBLE READING ASSOCIATION. 


This association had just been incorporated as a depart- 
ment of our work when we met at Toronto. Twenty-one 
states had formally taken up the work. At this time 
thirty-nine states and provinces have adopted the I. B. 
Rk. A. and the membership has been increased to 20,950, 
though it is nothing like what it ought to be. 

If in some way this department could be affiliated with 
the Home Department, it would be well. There is a beau- 
tiful idea in it, viz., the reading every day of a passage 
of Scripture bearing upon the lesson for the following 
Sunday. The enrollment in the entire world now num- 
bers nearly a million. We are hoping before long. to 
make some further important announcement in connec- 
tion with this department. 
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Mrs. BARNES RETIRES. 


After six years of faithful and assiduous labor, our 
Elementary Superintendent retires from the work. I wish 
to express my high appreciation of her faithfulness and 
efficiency. She has been an indefatigable worker and 
has not spared herself in the least in advancing the inter- 
ests of her department. One of the tasks of this conven- 
tion is to secure her successor, and it will not be an easy 
thing to do. 


Tue ApuLtr DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. Pearce, who is superintendent of this department, 
will report in detail. It is for me only to make a few gen- 
eral statements. Probably no department of our work 
has made more rapid progress than this one, nor is there 
any department that means so much for the strengthen- 
ing and establishing of our Sunday-schools. 

More men and women have become identified with our 
Sunday-schools during the last three years than ever 
before in the same length of time. It is one of the most 
popular features of Sunday-school work. Organized 
adult Bible classes give power, strength and dignity to 
the whole Sunday-school movement. They help to show 
to the world that the Sunday-school is not a child’s affair 
and that Bible study is not beneath the dignity of strong 
men and women. It is a dam thrown across the stream 
of exit, and will do much to hold the big boys and girls 
in the school. The meeting in this hall tonight will be 
in the interest of this department and if you are here you 
will witness a sight that you will not soon forget. 


Tue TEACHER TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 


The detailed report presented by W. C. Pearce, super- 
intendent of this department, bristles with interest. Words 
fail to express the delight and satisfaction at the progress 
that has been made. It is our purpose here simply to 
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present to your eyes a map which will enable you to 
grasp at a glance the marvelous achievement of the past 
three years in teacher-training. 


Tue INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT. 


This critical department of every Sunday-school and 
of our work is just beginning to come into its own. It 
has been all, too long “the joint in the harness’—the 
weakest spot of our work. 

The reasons for this are apparent to all. The peculiar- 
ities of the intermediate age, and the lack of our appre- 
ciation and understanding of the young life at this period, 
are largely responsible for the fact that this department 
has not advanced as it should. 

Since the appointment, however, of our Intermediate 
Committee, with Frank L. Brown as chairman, consid- 
erable has been accomplished. With practically nothing 
to start with they have brought together an immense 
amount of valuable information and tabulated it in con- 
venient form for use. It is presented at this convention 
as part of the report of Mr. Brown and bears the form 
of an International leaflet on Intermediate Work. 

We owe a great debt to this committee and are sure 
that better days are coming for the Intermediate Depart- 
ment. When we remember that more decisions for Christ 
are probably made during the intermediate age than any 
other, and that we find here the problems of discipline 
and instruction most difficult, and also that if we were 
wiser in our conduct of this department, the results for 
good would be very much greater, the value of this com- 
mittee and what it has done is very apparent. 

We suggest the appointment of an Intermediate Com-_ 
mittee as a feature of the state and provincial work, and 
that more attention be given to this department on the 
convention programs. Cook county (Chicago) has prob- 
ably taken the initial step in this matter, as they have a 
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well organized Intermediate Committee and will hold an 
Intermediate Conference this summer at Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin. It would be well for all who are interested 
in this work to send delegates to this conference. 


Worx AMONG THE NEGROES. 


Our superintendent for work among the negroes, Dr. 
Jas. E. Shepard, has been with us during the entire tri- 
ennium. For varying lengths of time we have had par- 
tially under our auspices secretaries devoting themselves 
to one state each, in North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, and Arkansas. 

The accompanying map shows something of the terri- 
tory covered by Dr. Shepard. The places visited by the 
other workers are not indicated. We are :sure a great 
deal of good work has been done. When we remember, 
however, that there are ten millions of negroes in our 
country, and most of them in the southern states, it is 
apparent that we have done comparatively little. 

State conventions have been maintained in all the states 
named ; likewise county conventions, to some extent. The 
work in North and South Carolina is perhaps in the most 
forward condition. 

The work among the negroes is in a transitory state, 
so far as our association is concerned. All of the state 
workers mentioned above have now retired from our 
service, the last two with the first of the present month. 
Dr. Shepard has sent in his resignation to take effect 
September rst. 

A conference of the Committee on Negro Work was 
held in Raleigh last December, since which time our 
Chairman has been devoting a good deal of thought and 
time to the work among the negroes. 


Tue Missionary DEPARTMENT. 


This department is not as thoroughly organized as 
some of the others, but is mentioned here because it is 
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a recognized department of our work. It is full of 
promise and we are hoping to give it much more atten- 
tion during the next triennium. 

It is probably one of the most neglected features of our 
whole work in the local Sunday-school. There should be 
systematic, intelligent missionary instruction in every 
Sunday-school in the land. Until this is done there will 
not only be a derth of missionary spirit but likewise of 
money to carry on the work. 

‘When we remember that probably over go per cent of 
the conversions occur prior to the 18th year, it is impor- 
tant that our scholars should be trained thoroughly from 
the beginning of their Christian life so that they may 
have a proper and adequate idea in regard to the mis- 
sionary work of the world. 

There is a movement on foot now to.bring the scholars 
to a decision on benevolences, so that they may contribute 
regularly a specific sum each week. One great denomi- 
nation is specifically working at this. We wish all would 
undertake the same thing. Habits of missionary giving 
formed in the younger years of life will not only stay by 
throughout the years, but the habit thus formed will grow 
and the missionary phase of our work will be greatly 
prospered thereby. The scholars who systematically give 
but a penny a week to benevolences will be the men who 
will give great sums in later years. 

Each Sunday-school should be specifically interested 
in missions, contributing regularly through the Boards 
of its own denomination and in other ways to advance 
the Kingdom of God on earth. Sunday-schools and 
churches too, by the thousand, are weak and powerless 
because they are not honoring the Master by fulfilling 
His last great command. 

We are glad, however, that there is an improvement in 
this direction. Missionary classes are starting up in 
large numbers and text books for the study of mission- 
ary topics in the Sunday-school are plentiful and attract- 
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ive. A missionary secretary and a missionary commit- 
tee in every Sunday-school, thoroughly alive to the impor- 
tance of the work, will help to bring in a better day. 


Tue West INDIES. 


The story of what has transpired under the auspices 
of our association in the West Indies during the past tri- 
ennium reads like the Acts of the Apostles. 

In the winter of 1906 a party of our workers, consist- 
ing of the chairman of our West Indies Committee; Dr. 
Frank Woodbury of Halifax; Mr. W. C. Pearce, our 
teacher-training superintendent; Rev. Edgar T. Capel, 
secretary of Quebec; Frank L. Brown of Brooklyn, all 
except Mr. Capel. accompanied by their wives, made a 
cruise of the West Indies for the purpose of becoming 
acquainted with the conditions and learning how we 
could be mutually helpful. 

They visited the Bermudas, ail of the principal points 
in the Windward and Leeward Islands, Trinidad and 
Tobago, and Demerara, South America. They brought 
back a glowing report of the field, and the expressed 
wish of the friends visited there that they might be more 
closely allied with us in the work of our association. 

In the fall of 1906 Rev. A. Lucas was employed to 
represent our association. He spent six months in that 
field and rendered such choice service, and so ingratiated 
himself into the hearts of the people, that they asked 
for his return. 

Accordingly in the fall of 1907 he made his second 
trip. From this he has but recently returned and will 
report the details for himself. The accompanying map 
will be most interesting to study. It shows the line of 
travel to the ports-of-call of all three of these visits. 

We have literally dozens of letters from all parts of 
this field, which have come to us unsolicited by anybody, 
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telling us of the splendid work Mr. Lucas has done, and 
asking again for his return. 

There are now seventeen distinct organizations in this 
field—all the result of the work of our committee. The 
conventions in Trinidad and Demerara issue printed 
reports in pamphlet form. One would imagine in read- 
ing these reports:that the conventions described were 
being held in some of our states or provinces. The organ- 
izations are as follows: 

Islands of St. Kitts, Nevis, Antigua, Montserrat, Bar- 
bados, “Dominica, “St. Lucia; "St: “Vincente mGrenada, 
Jamaica, Cuba, Santo Domingo, Trinidad, Tobago; 
Puerto Rico, United States; Costa Rica, Central Amer- 
ica; Panama, Central America; British Guiana, South 
America. 

No part of our field has yielded larger dividends on 
the investment than this work in the West Indies. We 
are glad that we have several delegates with us from 
there. 


ITEMIZED STATISTICAL REPORT OF ISLANDS OF WEST INDIES. 


Officers Total 
Sunday and Enuroll- 
Tslands— Population. Schools. Teachers. Scholars. ment. 
(Chey od Goin a Oo bonoor 2,000,000 148 496 6,572 7,022 
JOVEN: aon jo guscuae 250,000 664 5,914 47,948 83,859 
Sane Domine oO vacteve cee 500,000 6 20 251 271 
Puertos RiCome nh es an 1,000,000 127 275 7,041 7,316 
SHRRITIS Oe cee are ss 9,782 33 392 5,492 5,884 
INO VIS Ti ccerontinis Gree, srete 6,000 3 45 400 445 
Antiqua, Pee ete ees - 384,178 2K 246 4,496 4,742 
Montserrat ......... 12,215 2 130 1,640 1TO 
STS Liurciaws .25 se.3.0 ese 54,000 3 28 336 364 
Sth Wincent* sees ne 41,000 34 311 3,977 4,288 
Barbados ....... ... 200,000 48 288 *7,200 7,488 
Grenadam os tse he sib 50,000 8 50 *550 600 
Trinidad Sees sie \ 
ODA OM. presto alec. 
279,000 OF 377 6,139 6,516 
*Estimated. 


PRINTED MATTER. 


Any association which undertakes to be educational in 
any way must issue a good deal of printed matter. It 
ought to be well edited and carefully used. Below will 
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be found a statement of the printed matter used by outir 
association during the last three years. It should. he 
borne in mind that much of this printed matter is sold 
to the associations and its cost is thereby provided for, 
which is less than the local associations can print it for 
themselves. 


53,500 copies of the News-Letters. 
621,000 Round Table Leaflets. 
199,000 Elementary Department Leaflets. 
2,000 Intermediate Department Leaflets 
169,000 Adult Department Leaflets. 
138,000 Home Visitation Leaflets. 
27,000 Home Department Leaflets. 
15,000 Decision Day Leaflets. 
82,750 Teacher-Training Department Leaflets. 
8,000 Teacher-Training Diplomas. 
80,000 Educational Leaflets. 
358,000 I. B. R. A. Readings and Leaflets. 
22,700 General Organization Leaflets. 
104,850 letterheads. 
154,300 envelopes. 
169,500 miscellaneous. 


2,066,500 Total. 
SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


Summer schools for the benefit of Sunday-school work- 
ers are springing up everywhere. Many of them are 
doing very thorough work and more of them will. In 
the list of summer schools given herewith we have under- 
taken to report only those that are practically under the 
auspices of our state or provincial associations. 

The attendance at these summer schools is increasing 
year by year, and we hope the day is not far distant when 
a school of this kind will be held within reasonable dis- 
tance of every Sunday-school worker in the land. The 
following list may not be complete, but it comprises the 
names of all of the schools reported to us which are 
under the auspices of any of our auxiliaries. 


Pittsburg, Pa. Monteagle, Tenn. 
Morgantown, W. Va. Barrie, Ont. 

Sagamore Beach, Mass. Mt. Hermon, Cal. (N.) 
Asbury Park, N. J. Knowlton, Quebec. 

Searcy, Ark. Pocono Pines, Pa. 

East Greenwich, R. I. Winona Lake, Ind. 

Port Dover, Ont. Valley City, N. D. 

Clear Lake, Iowa. Devil’s Lake Chatauqua, N. D. 
Northfield, Mass. Berwick, N. 8. 


Ocean Park, Me. Lake Geneva, Wis. 
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Any summer school, no matter under what auspices 
it is held, may have International recognition, and its 
students may receive the International certificates by com- 
plying with the following conditions which have been laid 
down by our Committee on Education. These conditions 
are printed here with the hope that many summer schools 
will so adjust their courses of study as to enable their 
students to receive International recognition : 

Summer training schools may receive, on request, 
International recognition in the form of certificates issued 
by the Department of Education, on the following con- 
ditions : 


1. That the faculty and program of the proposed 
school be approved by this committee on recommendation 
of the state association. 

2. That the program of the school provide for each 
student not less than four hours of work, daily, for five 
days. 

3. That the subjects on which instruction shall be 
given shall be at least the three following: 

The Bible. 

The Science and Art of Teaching. 

Sunday-school Management and Methods. 

4. That the program provide instruction for at least 
two of the recognized grades of the Sunday-school. 

5. The standard for the certificate shall be: 

a. Attendance of the student on at least fifteen hours 
of the work. 

b. Recommendation by the management of the school 
based upon approval of note books or such other exami- 
nation as they may require. 

c. Report by the management of enrollment by grades 
and attendance according to forms furnished by the com- 
mittee. 

Schools which do not measure up to these require- 
ments would do well to apply soon for their 1909 sessions. 
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MeExIco. 


, 


We question if there is a more promising field for our 
work anywhere than Mexico. For nearly three years 
our faithful secretary, Rev. E. M. Sein, under the direc- 
tion of a local committee, has been doing efficient service. 
He has traveled from one end of the great republic to 
the other, recently making a trip into Yucatan. The local 
committee in Mexico is very strong. Its chairman is 
Rev. John W. Butler of Mexico City; who has repre- 
sented the great Methodist Church there for thirty-two 
years. The secretary is Rev. C. Scott Williams, a Pres- 
byterian missionary, located at San Luis Potosi. We 
are glad that both Mr. Williams and Secretary Sein are 
present at this convention. 

Dr. Butler has recently written a little book entitled 
“Mexico Coming Into Light.” We wish every delegate 
to this convention could read it. There could then be 
no doubt as to the desirability of pressing our work in 
Mexico, even if such doubt exists now. They are weary 
of the darkness in which they have been groping for 
hundreds of years, and are reaching out for the light. 

The country is growing with tremendous strides com- 
mercially. During the last thirty years the railway mile- 
age has increased more than thirty fold. Their impor- 
tations have increased from $18,000,000 to $75,000,000 
gold, and their exportations from $27,000,000 to $207,- 
000,000. They have a surplus in their treasury every 
year, and Mexican bonds are above par in the market. 
Banks are multiplying, mines developing, factories going 
up all over the land. Americans have $750,000,000 
invested there. 

The above is taken from Dr. Butler’s book. The good 
doctor, who is sometimes called the “Bishop of Mexico,” 
also says, referring to Christian work: “The future is 
full of radiant promise. We are working for a noble race 
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and inspired with a glorious aim. Beckoning opportuni- 
ties stand at the open, door.” 

And yet this great work in Mexico has cost our Asso- 
ciation practically only ‘$1,000 a year in gold, plus a. 
special contribution of several hundred dollars for the 
purpose of printing Spanish literature. Mexico needs 
more Spanish literature. It would be a good investment 
if we could double the money we are sending them. 

Mrs. Bryner has visited them once since the last con- 
vention and given them two months of time.. Their 
annual convention is to be held next month in Torreon 
and our Mr. Merritt will go from this convention there 
to help them. 

A glance at the accompanying map of this great repub- 
lic will interest you. It shows the places visited by Mr. 
Sein; 


MEXICO. 


SHOWING THE PLACES VISITED | 


SS 
te a 


BY MR. SEIN SINCE HE BEGAN HIS 
° WORK IN MEXICO IN OCT.I909 
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ASSOCIATION PAPERS. 


The following states and provinces are issuing asso- 
ciation papers. Most cf them are monthly; some of 
them, however, are quarterly. 


Arkansas: “The Arkansas Sunday School Herald.” 
California (N.) : “The California Sunday School Register.” 
California (S.): “Southern California Advance. fy 
Connecticut: “Lhe Silver Tr umpet.”’ 

Illinois: ‘The Trumpet Call.” 


Indiana: ‘‘Yhe Awakener.” 

Iowa: “The Iowa Sunday School Helper.” 
Kkansas: “kansas State Sunday School Journal.” 
Kentucky: ‘Kentucky Sunday School Reporter.’ 


Louisiana: “Tbe Louisiana Success.” 

Maine: ‘Maine State Sunday. School Star.” 

Manitoba: ‘Progress.’’ 

Maryland: “Sunday School Outlook.” 

Michigan : “The Michigan Sunday School Advance.’ 

Minnesota: ‘The Minnesota Sunday School Herald.” 

Missouri: ‘The Missouri Sunday School News.’’ 

Nebraska: ‘“‘The Nebraska Sunday School Record.” 

New Brunswick: ‘The New Brunswick and Prince Hdward Island 
Sunday School Advance.’’ 

New York: “Sunday Schools at Work.’ 

North Carolina: ‘“‘North Carolina Sunday School Beacon.” 

North Dakota: “Live Wires.” 

Nova Scotia: “Nova Scotia Sunday School Worker.” 

Ohio: “The Ohio Sunday School Worker.” 

Oklahoma: “Oklahoma Sunday School Worker.” 

Ontario: “The Ontario Progress.” 

Oregon: “The Oregon Optimist.” 

Pennsylvania: ‘‘Pennsylvania Herald.” 

Rhode Island: ‘Our Work.” 

South Dakota : “Chureh and School.’’ 


Texas: “The Texas Sunday School Star.” 
Vermont: ‘Vermont Sunday School Herald.” 
Virginia: ‘The Virginia, Searchlight.” 
Wisconsin: ‘The Wisconsin Winner.” 


Hawaii: “The Hawaiian Youth.” 


UNIon AND UNDENOMINATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


‘The United States government is gathering the relig- 
ious statistics of our country. Each denomination is called 
upon to present its own statistics and these are accepted 
by the government, as they should be. 

When it came, however, to the statistics of union and 
undenominationai Sunday-schools, they were at a loss to 
know what to do. A special representative of the director 
of the census at Washington made several visits to our 
office to ascertain if we could gather these statistics for 
them. 


MAP 
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The arrangement was finally made. I was appointed 
a special agent of the government for this purpose, and 
the statistics were gathered through our office in four 
months and a half, the government bearing the expense, 
which amounted to $550. s 

We have a letter from the director of the census highly 
complimenting our association for the promptness and 
accuracy with which these statistics were gathered, and 
expressing himself as more than pleased with the result. 
We look upon this as a very choice testimonial upon the 
part of the government to the efficiency and thorough- 
ness of our organization. This is one of the best pieces 
of work ever turned out from our office. Mr. Cork had 
charge of it. 

The gathering of these statistics served another pur- 
pose, however, for it showed us where the “watered 
stock’’ was in our own association. Many of our states 
were so well organized that all that was required was to 
transcribe recent accurate, up-to-date figures which were 
on file in their offices. Other states threw up their hands 
and said they could not furnish them at all. But from 
every state and almost from every county in the Union, 
Mr. Cork secured these statistics, though it required him, 
in many cases, to deal directly with the county and even 
township officers, public school teachers, postmasters and 
others. Nothing tests the real strength of organization 
like the gathering of statistics. We are sure the accom- 
panying tabulated report of union schools will interest 
many. 


UNION AND UNDENOMINATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL STATISTICS GATHERED 
FOR THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT. 


Number Officers 


to) and Total 

States— Schools. menchers Scholars. Enrollment 
SATA AM Bd lod Nalodve cesseee obtener 106 1,260 4,399 5,659 
TATIZONG Min we.sicnse ices ete axe 19 128 "665. 3 
WAMANSAB) Files ov Stare t Kes be 449 2,368 18, ae 20.651 
alifOrniaw. <r, trscecel els cise 189 990 6,256 7.246 
CONTA AON Ae airceroceis ere ce ete 307 1,900 11,787 13.687 
WONNCCEIC esc siete = east g ss ss 44 399 2) 291 2,690 


PP CIAWAT OE cars wrcssiare cho arenes auc 6 44 307 351 
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PIOri Gages cq etckstecierstereis es ss 99 409 3,155 3,564 
Georciawen - te uek oo eet 394 2,129 13325 15,454 
TARNOF ee sole TS ov srslee ose Wee 64 347 2,391 2,738 
NMOS Bears con. wees) islets s 433 4,353 30,776 35,129 
1G 05 SE: 1: PORN eS NII. Ames 339 2,663 14,940 17,603 
Indian=Territoty 22/2.2.¢.- 171 703 6,757 7,460 
TOW Galo su ois SESS law busses See pau 525 2,170 19,886 23,056 
WanNsas eas oreo eee 1,110 TAT 48,381 55,852 
WNENEUGKY sr crewetsleegtatetnsyeac isc 552 3,392 29,153 $2,545 
ouisiangd’ see < aes ore 173 718 6,680 7,598 
Maines Aes ects eyietens chaene 197 1,340 5,877 Ti 247 
Marylandit. a... snes G1 834 4,810 5,644 
Massachusetts ate 9% 833 5,185 6,018 
Michigan ...... eles 700 5,397 37,368 42,765 
Minnesota Jiang 4 ehsceuts ce 518 Dp (eee 17,761 20,493 
MISSISSIPPI. Sea nue, Sistas re yeas 142 754 4,268 5,022 
Missouri#eatie cs tte oe a ee hs 679 4,450 82,417 36,867 
MOEA as 2 toca erste serene 30 Lo 1,323 1,473 
INGDPaSKa vara eah e sesia series eas 522 3,430 18,278 21,708 
INGV8 Gate ch. Lathe hte ee ¢ 39 444 483 
New. Hampshire? 2 aie 5 nsec. 68 267 1,636 1,903 
INGWIGetSC Vins Dane mint see 5c 212 1,791 11,019 12,810 
INOUE NLOK ICO! wie anace eye a eerseuees 43 197 alpen) 1,849 
NCW SYOLKS ach fas. 5 ote een ote Ste 3,411 24,048 27,459 
NorthniGarolinae scan «one eae 216 1,590 1,817 9,407 
Northe Dakotaa..c-o.cs skews 103 562 3,604 4,166 
COIs Bis atsh thts snonchore cee 446 3,508 27,726 31,2384 
ORJANODIAT ee None eee ors 494 3,065 20,920 23,985 
ORegOny .4%. hale Seeks oe 178 1,048 6,071 7,119 
Penns yvlv alia | sane ck er 1,170 12,460 75,057 87,517 
Rhode: Island. 4.5206 bi eats 14 136 855 991 
South Carolinas... oes “ote 601 5,093 5,694 
South (Dakotas Wyktetes sera ' 206 1,066 6,224 7,290 
MENNESSeGiee cess tats eect 390 1,874 13,531 15,405 
POR Lala toes ele es ayers Orestes Ree 700 3,947 24,698 28,645 
LOCENIY eter nate eee ee Lae 24 102 721 823 
WTO 4 peo erode 9,0 8 30 229 1,347 1,076 
AVA VECO UGC Fe edt Av ee eon yee : 549 2,926 2020 23,649 
Washington can tele mien ar 176 1,148 6,957 8,105 
Westevirgiitia i cckearcie 185 1,884 10,624 12,008 
Wisconsin, .n6.. 55.00 sees es 334 1,576 10.091 11,667 
SRO 100 ha ¥ed CAR Sarees Store aascnayee 88 412 2,448 2,860 

Ota: aehe swae on ee Ee caneners 14,118 94,706 629,525 724,231 

Hawall. 


Hawaii is well organized. Their annual conventions 
are full of interest and power. No International worker 
has yet visited this territory; but it is hoped that a num- 
ber of workers from this country will attend their con- 
vention next year. Hawaii is one of our promising fields. 

Their association has recently established a creditable 
association paper entitled “The Hawaiian Youth,” edited 
by our committeeman, Mr. Turner. A secretary has been 
called in the person of Rev. Henry P. Judd. Mr. Judd 
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has spent many years in that country. We understand 
that Mr. Judd goes to Hawaii under the auspices of the 
American Missionary Association, but is to devote con- 
siderable time to the Hawaiian Sunday-school work. 

California is already planning to send quite a party for 
the express purpose of helping them in their 1909 con- 
vention. 

Any other workers who desire to attend may commu- 
nicate with our office. 


Tue TEMPERANCE DEPARTMENT. 


Our Temperance Committee has been quite active. 
Probably the principal advance step that has been taken 
is the adoption by our International Committee of a 
definite form of pledge, which was recommended by the 
Temperance Committee at Louisville in October, 1907. 
This pledge has already been adopted by one or more 
temperance associations in our land and is coming into 
general favor, we believe. The form is given herewith. 


INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION TEM- 
PERANCE PLEDGE. 


That I may give my best service to God and to my 
fellowmen, I promise God and pledge myself never to 
use intoxicating liquors as a drink and to do all I can 
to end the drink habit and the liquor traffic. 

SOMO colder hc wita ct Cee ee 


We have also printed a round table leaflet for conven- 
tion use. A number of other leaflets are needed and are 
in course of preparation at this time. 

- The one chief difficulty with this department is to 
impress upon our Sunday-school and Sunday-school 
workers that the only business of the International Asso- 
ciation in connection with the great temperance move- 
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ment of the day is to create temperance sentiment by 
raising up through the Sunday-schools a generation of 
boys and girls who are pledged to total abstinence and 
against the liquor traffic. Much has already been done 
in this direction. 

I would like to call your attention to two signficant 
facts: 

First. The boys who entered our Sunday-schools at 
the age of six, when the quarterly temperance lessons 
were inaugurated, have for several years been men, put- 
ting white pieces of paper into the ballot box. 

Second. The saloons in America are on the run. 

We believe this is no mere coincidence. While we 
would not claim for the Sunday-school more than is 
proper, and while we would recognize the splendid influ- 
ence of the day-school, Anti-Saloon League and other 
temperance agencies, it is nevertheless true that when we 
come to account for the widespread temperance senti- 
ment in our land, the Sunday-schools must be reckoned 
with. . 

We are all agreed that the saloon must go. Are we 
'not also agreed that the strongest and best agency to 
drive it from the land is the Sunday-school? We sug- 
gest that all Sunday-schools have a temperance secretary 
as one of their officers, and that it be his duty in con- 
nection with the other officers of the school to make 
temperance Sundays and temperance teaching as effect- 
ive as possible. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES AND CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS. 


Several seminaries have professorships now devoted 
exclusively to Sunday-school work and others are plan- 
ning to put them in. All of the seminaries are devoting 
more attention to Sunday-school work than ever before, 
and it is well that it is so. 

Lecture courses on the Sunday-school and allied topics 
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are now furnished in nearly all seminaries. The coming 
pastor will be as thoroughly trained to be a trainer of 
trainers as to be a preacher of sermons, and that is as 
it should be. 

The seminaries are anxious to help the Sunday-school 
and we should be just as anxious to help them. The var- 
ious members of our international force have given lec- 
tures in the following seminaries and schools during the 
past three years: 


United Presbyterian, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Bible College, Atlanta, Ga. 

Kentucky University, Lexington, Ky. 

Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky. 
Susquehanna University,’ Selins Grove, Pa. 

State Normal, Millersville, Pa. 

Reformed Seminary, Lancaster, Pa. 

Crozier Theological Seminary, Chester, Pa. 
Evangelical Seminary, Reading, Pa. 
Allegheny Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
Eden College, St. Louis, Mo. 
Boston University, Boston, Mass. 
Hartford School of Pedagogy, Hartford, Conn. 
Female College, Meridian, Miss. 

Henderson College, Arkadelphia, Ark. 

Dunkard College, McPherson, Kan. 

Illinois Woman’s College, Jacksonville, III. 

Spelman University, Atlanta, Ga. 

Girls’ School at Athens, Ga. 

Hureka College, Eureka, IIl. 

Montana Wesleyan University. 

Montana Normal College, Dillon, Mont. 

Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 

Utah Agricultural College, Logan, Utah. 

Montana College, Deer Lodge, Mont. 

Philander Smith, Arkansas. 

Howe Institute, Memphis, Tenn. 

Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C. 

Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Va. 
Gammon Theological Seminary, Atlanta, Ga. 
Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 
Methodist Seminary, Boston, Mass. 

Women’s Baptist Seminary, Raleigh, N. C. 

Free Baptist, Hillsdale, Mich. 

Baptist, Hamilton, N. Y. ° 
State University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 
tochester Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 

IXalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, \ ich. 
Cookman Institute, Jacksonville, Ila. 
Agricultural College, Greensboro, N. C. 
Southern Presbyterian, Louisville, Ky. 
Union Seminary, Dayton, O. 

Rochester Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 
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PER CENT OF POPULATION AND OF PUBLIC SCHOOL AGE (6-18) ENROLLED 
IN THE SUNDAY-SCHOOLS OF THB UNITED STATES. 


States— 


Alabama AG 
SAS VON ce. 8 ies torstrers te 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware .. he 
Dist. of Columbia. . 
Wlorida 2.22: 


Indiana 


ISG holst isy Toate. eso Ore 
Kentucky)..." . 
Louisiana 
MAING. peices en swes es site 
Maryland yarn. <1 2-1 
Massachusetts 
Michigans: a6. 
NTI MME U is genni ie 
Mississipph =... -% 
SMIESS O UE tare asus <cirees 
Montana Svck orev 
Nebraska Gro 0 ors se cuas 
INGRAGA Gesioncas cca 
New LUampshrre.... 
News Jersey 2 cn ee 
New! Mexico <....0% 
New Vonk otc. t 
North iGarolinaa., 1. 
North Dakota ..... 
ONTOUpere she acne 
Oklahomay. 22)... : 
Onreconima ne econ are 
Pennsylvania ..... 
Rhode Island ..... 
South Carolina : 
South Dakota...... 
ennesscemciae sats 


WMireinias. semicon. 
Washington ....... 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin ...-.... 


British Columbia... 
Manitona iirc nea ostens 
New Brunswick... l 
Pr. Edward Island § 
Nova Scotia ...... 
Ontarlor cocks. ere 
Saskatchewan ..... 
Quebec < <ces cc or 


Sunday PerCent Public Per Cent 
Population School En- Pop- School En- Public 
State Census rollment ulation fyollment School 


1906. 1908. inS.S. 1906. inS.S. 

- 1,112,612 *200,111 18 $370,447 41 
143,745 11,052 9 37,158 23 

- 41,023,554 291,846 28 $345,752 64 
1,648,049 . 202,739 12 376,250 40 
615,570 104,124 17 152,046 SL 
1,005,716 139,920 12 230,613 45 
194,477 52,896 27 51,356 C 
307,716 66,578 23 66,867 72 
623,230 P2219 19 192,827 47 
2,443,719 315,114 13 815,265 30: 
-. _ 205,704 17,149 9 58,893 22 
-. 9,418,670 902,453 alee 1,483,088 46 
. 2,710,898 509,557 19 750,105 51 
2,205,690 395,432 18 628,401 47 
1,612,471 361,234 22 478,904 56 

- 71,018,672 *276,621 13 4624,779 44 
-7815,931 #65, 000 8 $266,151 25 
714,494 86,559 12 165,476 39 
1,275,434 250,245 20 355,518 53 

- 3,043,346 348,646 11 676,231 39 
2,584,533 492,889 19 699,116 53, 
2,025,615 218,000 11 595,126 28 
1,708,272 127,369 8 580,812 10 
73,194,998 *568,237 Bakes 941,250 45 
303,575 25,100 8 67,576 29 
1,068,484 244,702 23 322,041 56 
42,335 3,272 8 9,013 2T 
432,624 60,744 14 93,360 49 
2,196,237 395,792 18 548,840 54 
216,328 6,500 3 66,240 8 
8,226,990 1,033,082 13 1,967,896 35 
2,059,326 450,000 21 685,138 49 
463,784 92,250 22 188,913 49 
4,448,677 1,052,921 24 1,176,675 76 
1,109,435 250,000 22 362,018 52 
474,738 7,586 19 124,999 53 
6,928,515 1,417,831 21 1,838,135 58 
490,387 58,227 12 115,192 39 
7610,614 *154,686 25 7211,398 55 
465,908 62,953 14 144,198 2 
2,172,476 397,625 17 694,975 39 
3,536,618 503,500 14 1,183,353 32 
1331 10,308 3 103,061 7 
350,373 64,602 18 81,882 49 
1,973,104 507,135 28 624,092 59 
614,625 123,720 20 155,440 59 

. 1,076,406 174,096 16 331,964 39 
2,260,930 446,000 20 670,818 50 
103,673 12,018 aint 24,757 40 
185,412 17,124 9 77,873 17 
178,657 22,962 13 75,035, 23 
395,500 54,755 15 81,013 50 
441,120 61,732 14 ° 96,272 49 
459,574 88,699 20 108,742 61 
2,238,068 489,452 22 595,257 62 
257,763 14,555 6 88,260 12 
1,800,000 42,684 2 407,941 8 


*Colored schools;not included in these figures. +White population only. 
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Note—One-fourth of the Sunday-school enrollment is 
deducted for those who are under six and over eighteen 
years of age, thus giving the number of children of school 
age (6-18) enrolled in the Sunday-school. 

The population and public school enrollment for 1906 
are taken from the statistics of the commissioners of edu- 
cation of United States and Canada. 


SunpAy-Scuoor Sratistics or Nortit AMERICA. 


Nothing tests the real thoroughness of organization 
like the gathering of statistics, The inability to secure sta- 
tistics is always a sign of weakness. It may not be a 
fault but it is a weakness. We may not be able to rem- 
edy it, but it is a weakness just the same. Other things 
being equal, that state or province is the best organized 
which procures the most complete and accurate statistics. 

Ours is the only association that regularly gathers the 
Sunday-school statistics of the whole field. We believe 
the statistics presented here are’the most accurate that 
have ever been made public. 


STATISTICS PRESENTED TO THE SEVERAL INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL 
CONVENTIONS. 


Sunday Teachers, 


States— Date. Schools. Officers. Scholars. Total. . 
1; Baltimore ..... 1875 69,272 788,805 6,062,064 6,950,869 
QERATIAN TA a cleteleere 1878 83,441 894,793 6,843,997 7,738,790 
SIBLOrontor tics wi.5 1881 90,370 975,195 WLC TLGD 8,152,360 
4, Louisville ..... 1884 103,516 1,089,229 8,056,799 9,146,328 
DIG RICALO Ms eierers are 1887 106,308 1,161,203 8,489,445 9,650,648 
Grelittshurgyas.... 1890: 115,959 1,209,426 9,146,244 10,355,670 
Sferieta OUTS! or etcie 7s 1893 131,918 1,377,735 10,317,472 11,695,208 
SHB OSLOM. seaanaies 1896 142,089 1,476,369 11,556,806 13,033;175 
Oo Aten ta terse. os 1899 148,139 1,482,308 12,017,325 13,469,633 
TOP Den Ver nia c-., 2.5. 1902 152,930 1,514,119 12,309,412 14,101,289 
Ate Horonto seer as ss 1905 155,007 1,556,947 12,076,232 14,127,541 
LA MuOUIsSVIleS. 236% 1968 170,028 1,594,674 138,515,498 15,110,172 
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AMOUNT OF MONEY RECEIVED LAST YEAR BY EACH STATE AND PROVINCIAL 
ASSOCIATION AND PROPORTION GIVEN TO THE INTERNATIONAL WORK. 


Yearly Per Cent 


1998 S. 8S. State Pledge to of State 
Associations— Enroliment. Receipts. International. Receipts. 

SAMDEZOM TEE. se Riera teense eg 11,052 $ 50.00 S 25.00 50 
District of Columbia 66,578 452.00 130.00 32.4 
NGWA da eee es 3,202 85.00 20.00 3s 
MOM GAM as hats eletetaiesereuste 19,581 254.00 50.00 19.8 
ADC LA WEUEC ere het Nicteis eneve 52,896 805.00 110.00 BN felt 
AU ERCA Mart ole Gitecte sisi ise 17,124 150.00 20.00 BESS 
Saskatchewan ....... 14,155 150.00 20.00 13.3 
Californian CNAs 102,486 1,800.00 200.00 algbyr 
Georgiat © Asacicie close 315,114 911.00 100.00 10.9 
PNG WegeCrsey. =. tim etis ss 395,792 5,955.00 600.00 10 
MUI CMG Pee ote teas cee enade 10,308 96.00 10.00 10 
Howth Carolina tans asies 154,686 1,075.00 100.00 9.3 
Washington (Id.) ..... 56,856 898.00 75.00 8.4 
New York 9,059.00 750.00 8.3 
WU INOISRE tesa sea as 2,45: 12,368.00 1,000.00 8.1 
British Columbia 22 400.00 33.00 8 
MSI CL ra Lak ein soe ds 5 2,628.00 175.00 6.7 
OBIO WS sAises eiers, «sO! Sree 15,761.00 1,000.00 6.4 
Michigan 4,670.00 300.00 6.4 
HOt space eke Fis 2'o nyouls c 3,500.00 200.00 6 
New Hampshire ..... 60,744 1,706.00 100.00 5.8 
Missonpise.. felsGk oe 5s 568,237 3,613.00 200.00 5.5 
Nope ee ee islandadaiy Oly tox 2,875.00 155.00 5.2 
Massachusetts ....... 348,646 8,491.00 500.00 6.1 
Pennsylvania ........ 1,417,831 21,783.00 1,100.00 -5 
Mississippian... = ccrskne 112,724 1,500.00 75.00 ce 
TAA DS oh Netw ons s 0 ese . 509,557 6,400.00 300.00 4.7 
Washington (W.)..... 66,864 2,633.00 125.00 4.7 
PRGA Ose aiptohk ak aiciats 17,149 550.00 25.00 4.6 
North Garolina 2.2... 450,000 2,266.00 100.00 4.5 
Rhode Island ........ 58,185 3,446.00 150.00 4.4 
OTESOMS: hewidenele aos case 87,586 1,862.00 75.00 4 
WISCONSIN oa ecneceraceke 421,000 2,528.00 100.00 3.9 
EWY.OUAIN csc Avs ope some 12,018 279.00 10.00 3.8 
UEDE CO Mawichire ot eleiees rac 42,684 2,765.00 100.00 3.7 
Oklahoma ss): ie stee was 250,000 2,825.00 100.00 3.6 
Californias (SS)... ce. 100,353 4,988.00 165.00 3.3. 
IKCNTUCKY, Werciars susie «aati 276,621 8,067.00 250.00 3.1 
TRANS AS especie? cuctat meueeats 361,234 6,450.00 200.00 pre 
Ontario. peas Abo cts 489,452 10,139.00 300.00 2.9: 
IN OWiaig COLL) wie tens ora 88,69 3,906.00 100.00 2.6 
WeXASi aussi. gameee de « 503,500 5,058.00 125.00 2.5. 
Mervlont.?s. were ashen . 64,60 4,388.00 100.00 2.2 
Nebraska sech 12s vse 244,702 4,743.00 100.00 2.1 
West Virginia ....... 174,096 4,879.00 100.00 4a 
GOLA Oi ke or) beer e aloe 104,124 4,994.00 100.00 2 
GVAGP IIA ne ts: sone bake ero ss 382,252 2,943.00 50.00 1.9 
SALA bam a os. acum eee aole 200,111 6,485.00 100.00 1.6 
South Dakota .. : 62,953 2,312.00 35.00 1.5 
Connecticut - 139,920 6,638.00 100.00 1.5 
Manitoba:. . schusevacee ante 54,755 6,607.00 100.00 1.5 
IAPKANSAG i alehepels ors core 291,849 3,425.00 50.00 1.5 
North Dakotas. t=. 92,250 3,595.00 50.00 1.4 
OUESUUINAT vere tetenaeneversmads 65,000 3,735.00 50.00 1.3 
Tay lat OU ete sy cnewerone 250,245 4,280.00 50.00 ee 
Minnesota: . 66... luce 218,000 6,120.00 50.00 8 
New Mexico, ....... CHO Ia W A” Granta. 10.00 aa! 
TENNESSEE 6.6. s.ceis oe ona' 295 21 Gree 2 chee 125.00 

BNOTIMQ clon ale aeseraie 2 4000 5 Bint aan 10.00 


Newfoundland ....... 25; 1409 We aaor cs 25.00 
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AMOUNT OF MONEY RECRIVED BY THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION FROM 
EACH STATE AND PROVINCIAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE LAST 36 YEARS. 


“Proportion of a cent per member” {s figured on the State or pro- 
vincial yearly pledge for the last triennuim. 


1908S. S. Receipts for 36 Years.— 
Associations— Enrollment. Association. Individuals. Total. 

Alabama ts, sarslas.os - 200,111 $1,887 $ 1,247 $ 3,134 1-20th 
Albertans actens. cco tats 110 53 163 1- 9th 
ATIZOR@T . scisjccx ue 11,050 174 620 794 1- 5th 
ATKansas ie uct sacks 291.849 415 263 678 1-60th 
British Columbia... 22,962 151 11 162 1-10th 
California |? GS.)).,.52 . 100838 &39 1,106 1,945 1--8th 
California (N.).... 102,486 11,201 1,424 12,625 1- 5th 
COMOVE AO! cirsceceareiers - 104,124 780 706 1,486 1-10th 
Connecticut ....... 189,920 2.150 1,171 yay | 1-13th 
Delaware rss 144.0 a 52.896 2,280 1,762 4,042 1- 5th 
District of Columbia 66.578 1,946 1,209 Spa aya) 1- 5th 
Mlorigay aie sys oles 22,119 456 181 637 

Georeiay Brame ic aie ans 315,144 2,242 1,370 3,612 1-35th 
MAO We those ceesele wie 17,149 160 214 374 1-10th 
MUTINOLS Sate ies. fw ieic 902.453 122.888 18,822 141,710 1-10th 
Magia Wa teases; vse ae, 509,557 3,631 1,706 5,337 1-19th 
HOW Bipeavatht oeorsieltnanes 395,432 2,140 1,058 3,198 1-20th 
ASANSAS) eMigrech a aielcins 361,284 2,457 1,910 4,367 1-20th 
VINCMOUCK Yo ais letras s,s 276,621 3,400 1,433 4,833 1-11th 
Govisianag oo. 5.< 65.000 1,025 Ce 1,802 1-17th 
Maine faite he cis wey Ee 86.559 2,175 547 2,722 1- 5th 
MANitOb AR acs ce a's 54,755 915 551 1,466 1- 5th 
Marylandi on -. <05'- 250,245 1,300 792 2,092 1-50th 
Massachusetts .... 348.646 10,032 10,897 20,929 1- 7th 
Wichiganier a 5... 0 492,889 4,502 6,534 11,086 1-17th 
Minnesota Vans. os, c10.s 218,000 1.462 1,727 3,189 1-50th 
Mississippl fa. «. 127,369 1.025 500 L525, 1-14th 
Missouri... 45. 2... @. 568,237 PENS 555 3,278 1-25th 
Montana? 4. uc. se 25,100 O75 482 5 Nea are 1- 4th 
Nebraskan « Se esti 244,702 1,435 345 1,780 1-24th 


New Brunswick... l 


Prince Ed. Island.s 61,782 2,115 600 2,715 1- 4th 
Newfoundland ..... 25,140 538 30 368 1-10th 
ING ACA." Hes oie odes nate ope 44 AGt 59 La 2 

New Hampshire ... 60,744 2,027 402 2,429 1- 7th 
‘New Jersey :...... 395,792 9,394 6,619 16,013. 1- 7th 
New Mexico ...... 65,000 67 134 201 1- 7th 
IN QW MOTE cers ae <i 1,083,032 5;902 7,803 13,705 1-14th 
North Carolina .... 450.000 1.068) 1,971 3,039 1-50th 
North Dakota ..... 92,250 748 602 1,850 1-20th 
Nova Scotian. a. - 88,699 975 685 1,660 1-10th 
@OULONG herd attvonte-tnys 1,052,921 9,546 4,141 3,687 1-10th 
Oklahoma 92% . 2. ue; 250.000 400 311 fhe! 1-20th 
ORtaplo-s). 45 sare nes 489,452 5,17D 1,164 6.339 1-17th 
ORE SON ae eek teak 87,586 630 493 123 1-11th 
Pennsylvania 5 Sette .1,417,831 14,209 15,968 30,177 1-11th 
QUODCe vmiei tegen snes dee » 42,684 1,625 318 1,943 1- 4th 
Rhode Island ..... 08,227 2,960 PAL | 5,171 1- 4th 
Saskatchewan ..... 14,555 60 < 60 1- 7th 
South Carolina .... 154,686 1,878 633 2,511 1-17th 
South Dakota ..... 62,9535 280 229 509 1-17th 
TGCS SCC Ser sare) cin esis 3D7, 625 1,401 DANG 3,618 1-25th 
ENORAG A ere akee cre athe oat 503,500 1,150 402 ope 1-50th 
RE ea Walp ustianina: «lee sades 10,380 25D 60 115 1-11th 
Vermont ......- ORO 64,602 1,681 1,068 2,749 1- 6th 
VB tua hit ae ao tatecrs® DIC 507,135 1,261 641 1,902 1-70th 
Washington (B.)... 56,856 945 250 1,195: 1- 7th 
Washington (W.).. 66,864 1,195 228 1,423 1- 5th 
Wost Virginia .... 174,096 1.435 692 2 127=— del7th 
Wisconsin ..... +. 446,000 656 4928 1,149 1-50th 


Wyomlnge<.:.-.->: 12,018 Bie 120 435 1-12th 
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Our FINANCES. 


Truly we have occasion for much gratitude to the 
Heavenly Father because of our growth during the past 
three years as indicated by the finances. A glance at the 
accompanying chart will show the steps upward by three 
year periods since 1872. 

In thirty-six years we have leaped from $800 for the 
entire triennium to $108,000, as indicated by Treasurer 
Wells’ report. The states and provinces have come up 
beautifully in nearly every case. Individual friends have 
been raised up too, and we are glad. 

We trust you will all remember that this money is 
expended under the wise direction of our Central Com- 
mittee, and not according to the caprice of any one man. 
It is all used as carefully as if it came out of the pockets 
of those who spend it. Treasurer Wells’ report will indi- 
cate the “hence and the whence” of every dollar. 


HEADQUARTERS IN CHICAGO. 


At a meeting of the Central Committee held in Chicago 
in January, 1907, definite action was taken looking for- 
ward to the centralization of our offices in Chicago. This 
was deemed necessary because of the rapidity with which 
our work was growing, and because we had at that time 
three separate offices. 

Our treasurer, Mr. F. A. Wells, being officially con- 
nected with the International Association, the Illinois 
State Association, and the Cook County Association, con- 
ceived the idea of securing quarters for all three of these 
associations on the same floor of a convenient office build- 
ing. 

ie May of 1907 the removal was made, since which 
time our headquarters have been eomionape, located on 
the eighth floor of the Hartford building, corner of Dear- 
born and Madison streets, in the very heart of the city. 

It will be remembered that the Cook County Associa- 
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tion, through Mr. Wells, offered to pay the additional 
rent in excess of what we were already paying, up to the 
first of May following this convention. (That is, to May, 
1909.) This was done to secure the cffice in Chicago. 
The excess of rent is about $100 a month, and “it 1s well 
known by those who know” that up to this time—a full 
year——this excess has been cheerfully borne personally 
by our large hearted treasurer, in addition to his regular 
contributions to our work. 


Goop NEws. 


We are glad, however, to report that at a meeting of 
business men held at the Union League Club, May 26th 
last, a resolution was passed thanking the International 
Association for locating its headquarters in Chicago. 
And at the same time a committee of business men was 
appointed for the purpose of interesting other business 
men of the city in guaranteeing the rent of our associa- 
tion for the next three years. You will be glad to know 
that this committee has been successful in its under- 
taking, and that the rent of our association for the next 
three years, amounting in all to about $7,200, is guar- 
anteed by some of the choice Christian business men of 
Chicago. Certainly this expression of interest and appre- 
ciation on their part should call forth the heartiest thanks 
of this association. 

Our offices are well adapted to our needs, though they 
are none too large. Indeed, we find them already pretty 
small. Nevertheless, we are comfortably and conveni- 
ently located, and an invitation is extended to all of our 
friends to come and see us. ‘The latch string is always 
out. It is your office. . 


Lire MEMBERSHIP. 


At a meeting of our Central Committee, held in Chi- 
cago something over a year ago, it was decided to under- 
take the securing of one hundred life memberships at one 
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thousand dollars each, with the hope that we might be 
able to report them at this convention. 

Eight of them were taken at that time by those who 
were present. Others have been secured since. We now 
have twenty-five pledges of this kind. The financial con- 
dition through which we are passing made it seem wise 
to our committee not to press the matter as vigorously 
as we had intended. It is hoped that the balance of the 
one hundred life memberships may be pledged at this 
convention. 

It is understood that the money pledged for the life 
memberships may be paid one-third each year. With 
this additional resource of $33,000 a year for the next 
three years, we could practically double our field force 
and efficiency. It is a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. We are praying that the Heavenly Father will 
put it into the hearts of many who are here, not only to 
become life members by the subscribing of a thousand 
dollars, but to subscribe a thousand for each of the three 
years of this triennium—each thousand dollars con- 
tributed constituting a life membership—and those who 
contribute more than one may bestow this compliment 
upon their friends. 

Below we give the names of those who have, up to this 
time, become life members, though some of this number 
have pledged to pay a thousand dollars a year for the 
triennium. 


No. 1., E. K. Warren, Three Oaks, Mich. (PAID.) 

No. 2. FE. A. Wells, Chicago; Ill. (PAID.) 

No. 38. W.N. Hartshorn, Boston, Mass. (PAID.) 

No. 4. Mrs. W. N. Hartshorn, Boston, Mass. 

No. 5. David C. Cook,’ Blgin, Il. 

No. 6. Dr. H. M. Hamill, Nashville, Tenn. (PAID.) 

No. 7. Marion Lawrence (by HW. O. Excell). (PAID.) 
No. 8. E. H. Nichols, Chicago, Ill. 

No. 9. D. H. Marbury, Birmingham, Ala. ($500 PAID.) 


No. 10. Wm. A. Wilson, Houston, Tex. 

No. 11. George W. Watts, Durham, N. C. 

No. 12. William G. French, San Francisco, Cal. 

No. 18. Mrs. William G. French, San Francisco, Cal. 

No. 14. Mrs. Mary BH. King, Holland, Mich. ($250 PAID.) 
No. 15. C. M. Campbell, Sacramento, Cal. 

No. 16. M. P. Perley, Enosburg Falls, Vt. ($250 PAID.) 
No. 17. Mrs. Annie 8S. Goffe, Sandy Point, Me. 
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No. 18. Mrs. W. C. B. Rawson, St. Johns, Mich. (PAID.): 

No. 19. <A Friend, Providence, R. I. 

Nol=2 Ov Elle Heinz, Pittsburg, Pa. (PAID.) 

No. 21. D. 8. Johnston, Tacoma, Wash. 

No. 22. Henry Pharr in memory of Capt. Pharr, Morgan City,. La. 
No. 28. Paul C. Warren, Three Oaks, Mich. 

No. 24. SS. B. Harding, Waukesha, Wis. 

No. 25. Charles W. Dorsey, Baltimore, Md. 


This convention should provide for at least $200,000; 
for the next three years. In my judgment, we ought, 
without any further delay, to put into our work the fol- 
lowing secretaries, field workers and superintendents, on 
ill tame 


1. Superintendent Elementary Department. 
2. Superintendent Teacher Training Department. 
3. Superintendent Visitation Department. 
4. A Publicity and Statistical Secretary. 
5. A College and Seminary Secretary. 
6. A Financial Secretary. 
7. Superintendent Missionary Department. 
8. Superintendent Temperance Department. 
Superintendent Intermediate Department. 

10. Superintendent Spanish Department. 

All of these workers should be available for general 
field work so far as consistent with the particular duties 
for which they are responsible. 


‘© 


Two GREATLY NEEDED CAMPAIGNS. 


While the reports herewith presented are most gratify- 
ing, indeed more so, we believe, than ever presented to 
the International Convention, there is nevertheléss one 
feature that ought to fill us with alarm; and it is this: 
During this entire triennium our Sunday-school enroll- 
ment in North America has made a net gain of only 
about a million members. 

This means that it takes about forty-five officers, teach- 
ers and scholars a whole year to add one new member 
to the Sunday-school. Our statistics show that the aver- 
age size of the Sunday-schools of North America is 
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ninety. Surely the average Sunday-school ought to add 
more than two new members to its enrollment in twelve 
‘months. But this is the record that we must face. 

This is truly an occasion for alarm and ought to arouse 
us to action. I fear that in our efforts to make our Sun- 
-day-schools better by grading, classification, teacher 
training, etc., etc., we have forgotten to go into the high- 
ways and hedges, and indeed upon our avenues and 
‘boulevards, and bring the scholars into the Sunday- 
-school. 

This we ought to have done without leaving the other 
‘undone. It is not necessary to neglect either for the 
-other. I suggest that one of the topics upon all of our 
convention programs, for the next three years, be “How 
to Grow in Numbers.” 

It ought to be the normal condition in every church 
that the Sunday-school enrollment far outnumbers the 
-church membership. But this condition is not very com- 
mon in most localities. May there not be the determina- 
tion in this convention to enter upon a vigorous cam- 
paign throughout our entire field to increase our mem- 
bership at least ten per cent a year during the next tri- 
ennium, and this would be threefold better than we have 
done during the last three years. Why not? 


CONVERSIONS. 


But the matter to which I wish to call your attention 
most earnestly, and the one which weighs heaviest upon 
my heart, is the comparatively small number of conver- 
Sions we are reporting as a result of our great associa- 
tion and its work. 

These figures are better than those reported at Toronto, 
and yet they are far from what they ought to be. Forty- 
six of our associations report 903,028 conversions and 
additions to the churches during the triennium. But 
these forty-six associations have 1,223,796 officers and 
teachers. From these figures it is seen that it takes four 
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officers and teachers a whole year to lead one soul to 
Christ and into the church. Does it appear to you that 
this is an adequate harvest for all our plowing and seed 
sowing? Many times have I seen my father at corn 
planting time soak the seed over night before planting it. 
This he did to make it spring into life the quicker. 

We are told in the 126th Psalm that, “They that sow in 
tears shall reap in joy. He that goeth forth and weepeth, 
bearing precious seed, shall doubtless come again with 
rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him.’ Perhaps we 
have been faithful in our sowing and in our cultivating, 
but have failed in watering the seed with our tears, and 
anxiously praying for results as we have labored. 

Every delegate here has received a card bearing the 
words, “The general secretary’s heart is in this personal 
message to you.” Will you not take the card home and 
place it upon your desk or writing-table where you can 
see it every day? 

This, dear friends, is the burden of my heart. More 
and more do I long to see adequate results in the con- 

‘versons of our scholars, and, to my mind, this is the 
weakest point in all our work. We ought not to be dis- 
couraged. We have much to be grateful for. God has 
wonderfully blessed us; 903,028 precious souls won for 
him in three years, and yet it is not enough. 

For one, I feel like confessing the sinfulness of my 
neglect along this very line, but craving the Father’s help 
that I may do better. At the same time, dear friends, 
may I not lay it upon your hearts, as I know it is already 
upon the hearts of many, that these next three’ years of 
our history as an association should be marked by a 
mighty revival in our Sunday-schools, 


A CAMPAIGN FOR SOUL WINNING 


seeking in a systematic, definite, earnest, prayerful way 
to win every scholar to the Lord Jesus Christ. Shall we 
not give much time, thought and prayer to this in every 
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one of the 50,000 Sunday-school conventions that will 
be held before we meet again? Shall we not preach 
about it in our pulpits, and talk about it in our teachers’ 
meetings, and before the schools, and use every oppor- 
tunity to make the harvest greater? 

We know it is not the will of our Heavenly Father 
that one of these scholars should perish. It is a great 
responsibility, dear friends, and I feel it as I have never 
felt it in my life, and for no one thing have I prayed so 
much in connection with this convention as that we might 
be sent to our knees before God asking for guidance and 
help and then sent away to our churches, schools and 
homes to do more faithful work than we have ever done 
before. 

Let us not get tangled up in the machinery of our 
organization and forget that immortal souls are perish- 
ing every day all about us. Thousands and thousands 
-of Sunday-schools run a whole year without a conversion. 
Over 2,000 Sunday-schools in one denomination had this 
record not long ago. 

How it must grieve the Savior’s heart, and maybe it is 
because of our lack of faith and effort. If I never make 
another report to you as your General Secretary, I trust 
you will remember the last sentences of this one. The 
crying need in our land today is that our association, so 
mighty, so wonderfully blessed of God, should see its day 
and opportunity and redouble its energy during the next 
three years, inaugurating such a campaign for soul win- 
ning as shall sweep hundreds of thousands of our scholars 
into the kingdom of God and set all the bells of heaven 
ringing for very joy. I want to see it—so do you. Let 
us work for it, pray for it, expect it, and our God will 


give it. 
e 
Mew Bee ee ee 


General Secretary. 
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TWELFTH TRIENNIAL 


INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTION, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


SCHOOL ENROLLMENT ORGANIZATION 
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STATISTICAL REPORT 
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The Work in the Field. 
By Mrs. Mary Foster BryNER, FIELD WORKER. 


Ir is for me to take the first few moments of my time 
to bring to you the greetings of a dear friend of this 
Association. Last Sunday it was 
my privilege to be in part of the 
Children’s Day exercises at the Cal- 
vary Presbyterian Sunday-school in 
Peoria, Illinois, of which school Mr. 
William Reynolds. was for many 
years the superintendent. His wife 
has ever since his death been the 
superintendent of that school, and 
when I met her last Sunday she 
said, “I cannot go to Louisville.” 
Those of you who knew Mr, Rey- 
nolds will remember that ten years 
ago in this city of Louisville, while 
he was in the harness, attending a 
meeting of Sunday-school workers in this place, the Lord 
called him home. So Mrs. Reynolds felt she could not 
come herself, and she said, “Give them all my love and 
tell them that I will be thinking of and praying for them 
all the time during the convention.” 

Only six days after the close of the Toronto conven- 
tion, your representative was on the way to the National 
convention of Mexico, charged with the doubly delightful 
privilege of extending not only the greetings of the Inter- 
national Association, but also of making known the sub- 
stantial interest which had been expressed by special 
contributions at Toronto for the Mexico work, amount- 
ing to $1,000 gold annually. 

Those present at Toronto may recall that after the 
report regarding “Our Neighbor, Mexico,” the suggestion 
was made a little later by our general secretary that Mex- 
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ico was an open door, waiting to be entered. Were we 
ready to enter? The response was so prompt and gen- 
erous that within a few minutes assurance had been 
pledged to prove that organized work in Mexico could 
soon be placed on a firm basis, if the Mexico friends 
were ready to co-operate. 


At the Mexico convention, assembled at Guadalajara, 
July, 1905, the good news was to be presented. After 
crossing the Mexican border, many delegates boarded the 
same train, among whom were some of the leaders, 
whom your representative had met on a previous visit 
to the country. With a few of these there was a consulta- 
tion as to the best way of making known the action of the 
International Association at its recent convention. It 
was agreed that the announcement of the gift, and the 
few conditions outlined concerning its intended appropria- 
tion, ought to be made at an early session of the conven- 
tion, direct without the usual medium of an interpreter ; 
so the communication was translated into Spanish and 
delivered to the convention by your representative. The 
greetings, and especially the gift, were recognized by a 
resolution of grateful appreciation to be conveyed to the 
International Committee. 

Steps were promptly taken to select a committee in 
Mexico to co-operate in planning for Mexico’s special 
needs. That very afternoon nine representative men from 
nine denominations were chosen, with Dr. John Butler, 
one of the pioneer missionary workers of the country, as 
president, and Rev. C. Scott Williams as secretary; four 
others, who were American missionary workers and three 
native Mexicans. It speaks well for Mexico’s interest, 
that three of that committee of nine are in attendance at 
this convention. 

The committee organized itself into three sections to 
promote “Plans of work,” “Larger finances,” and “Span- 
ish publications.” Literature was greatly needed, but most 
of all, a native worker, equally familiar with English and 
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Spanish, who would also be acceptable to all the religious 
forces working for Bible study in Old Mexico. 

Only one man, in the minds of all, seemed best adapted 
to the work, Rev. Eucario M. Sein, native-born, well 
educated, a consecrated Christian, greatly beloved by all, 
and generally known throughout the country through 
previous interest in Young People’s Work. He under- 
stood existing conditions, and felt strongly Mexico’s need 
of an open Bible and better trained teachers. This 
brother is with us today as general secretary of Mexico. 
So deeply is he impressed with Mexico’s opportunities, 
and the need of workers, that when he was announced 
to the Guadalajara convention as the committee’s choice 
for field worker, he responded by saying that he had 
pledged not only his own life to God’s service for his 
country, wherever needed, but that he and the mother of 
their six little sons were training them all that they might 
be qualified to take up Christian work. 

Previous to this no money had been contributed in 
Mexico for organized Sunday-school work there. The 
International gift so stimulated their interest that one 
Mexican physician supplemented it immediately with a 
pledge of $100, Mexican, a year. A recommendation was ° 
passed, requesting each Sunday-school to supplement the 
$1000 gift from outside friends by a contribution of $3 
or more toward a fund to provide traveling expenses, 
Spanish literature, etc. The response was prompt and 
generous, amounting the first year to $528, and last year 
to $1033. Mr. Sein’s report will present to you some 
results of his two and one-half years of labor as general 
secretary, proving that the man chosen by the committee 
proved also to be the man whom the Lord could use and 
bless for the advancement of His Kingdom in Mexico. 

The National Convention at Guadalajara was followed 
by a six weeks’ tour covering twenty Mexican cities, 
which afforded your representative an opportunity to dis- 
tribute information and solicit hearty codperation in the 
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new plans of work. Ever since, proofs of progress have 
frequently been received through letters, programs of 
local conventions, Spanish leaflets prepared or translated, 
and neatly printed statistical reports. In truth as well 
as in name, Mexico is now a vital part of our International 
Association. 

The tour of Mexico was the first and longest of a series 
of sixteen tours during the Triennium, the others varying 
from one week to one month each, covering from five to 
twenty-one cities each, in fifteen different states, including 
167 different cities. This work consisted of general city 
institutes, arranged by the general secretaries, who alone 
can estimate the results. They inspired some workers 
who were discouraged; strengthened some who were 
weak ; instructed some who desired progress ; and encour- 
aged some who were strong. In several states these 
institutes were the first experiment of the kind, 

In addition to these tours, many single city institutes 
and rallies, also many Sunday meetings for workers, were 
attended ; forty-five of the annual state or provincial con- 
ventions, the usual summer schools, with miscellaneous 
appointments of many kinds, and over two months’ 
absence, including the Rome convention, kept your repre- 
sentative pretty steadily in the field. Since the Denver 
convention, Sunday-school work of some kind has taken 
your representative into every state, all the territories 
but Alaska, seven provinces of Canada, and three times 
into Mexico, beside the two conventions of the world’s 
forces at Jerusalem and Rome. 

As the itemized report of work done is included in the 
summary given by the general secretary, it is necessary 
to add but a few words in conclusion. 

While it is never possible to tabulate the results of 
field work, personally it has brought blessings, through | 
the association with our International workers and off- 
cials, the state secretaries and their helpers, and the host 
of individual workers in every part of the land who have 
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been so kind and appreciative. Truly in every depart- 
ment during the Triennium “The Lord hath done great 
things for us, whereof we are glad.” , 


The Challenge of the Impossible. 


Rev. W. C. Merritt, FreELD WorKER FOR THE NorTH- 
WEST. 


In the olden time, when Jesus spoke to his disciples 
concerning the difficulties men would encounter in en- 
tering the Kingdom, they said, by 
their looks—“Then it is impossi- 
ble?’ And he said—‘With men; 
but with God all things are possi- 
ble.’ So today he is demonstrat- 
ing anew that the “impossible” of 
men is simply the “possibie’ of 
God. “The Miracle of Missions,” 
and the equally wonderful Muira- 
cle of the Sunday-school are living 
manifestations of this truth. In 
many places of the land the im- 
possible of men is challenging the faith and the service 
of the disciples of Christ only to reveal the possible of 
God. And as Gabriel said to Mary—‘‘For with God 
nothing shall be wmpossible,’ so he is saying to us today 
through his providence, and “the challenge of the wm- 
possible” should not dismay but rather inspire the disciple 
to achieve the Master’s “greater things.” 

To adequately set before this convention all that 
the International Association has been permitted to 
do for the states and provinces of the Pacific Slope 
the past triennium would require the vision of in- 
spiration and the brush of the artist. Every state and 
province of the slope has felt it. Even California, the 
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leader of the column of the Pacific Associations, when 
prostrated by the shock of that terrible earthquake, recog- 
nized not only the sweetness but the strength of your 
coéperation in that hour. Undaunted even by an earth- 
quake and the destruction of San Francisco and the 
convention city of that year, General Secretary Fisher 
rallied his forces and held his convention in another city, 
to which Mrs. Bryner conveyed and expressed your sym- 
pathy and help. Two new provincial associations are 
represented here today to take their places in the ranks 
of the Sunday-school hosts—Saskatchewan and Eastern 
British Columbia. 

The necessity for the latter may be understood when 
we note that it takes as many miles of travel and double 
the time and expense to go from Fernie in Eastern Brit- 
ish Columbia to Victoria in the west, as to go from New 
York City to Chicago, indicating obstacles too great to 
permit them to work together with real helpfulness. 

In the autumn of 1906, Ontario, at its annual conven- 
tion at Kingston, placed upon its list of officers a sec~ 
retary for the three western provinces of Canada—Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta and British Columbia—proposing 
to pay his salary until the organization of this great ter- 
ritory could be effected and provision made for it. In 
May, 1907, Mr. Stuart Muirhead accepted this secretary- 
ship and began work, and the reports of what he has 
already accomplished read like a fairy tale. Today Sas- 
katchewan and British Columbia are fully organized; 
every judicial district (a district corresponds practically 
to one of our counties) being organized and at work. 
A very few in Alberta still await organization. He is 
the Sunday-school bishop of four great and growing pro- 
vincial associations, and that means that now the whole 
of Canada is organized, and manned for service. 

During the winter of 1905 and 1906 your representa- 
tive visited twenty-seven of the thirty-three counties of 
Oregon and assisted in their more or less effective or- 
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ganization. The outcome of this work was the calling 
to the general secretaryship of Oregon, in the autumn 
of 1906, of the Rev. Chas. A. Phipps, a pastor of Eastern 
Washington, who was finely equipped for that work. 
The convention held at Forest Grove, Oregon, last April, 
attended by General Secretary Lawrance and Prof. Ex- 
cell, registered high-water mark for the organized work 
in that state, and revealed the strength of the incoming 
tide. Only three practically inaccessible counties remain 
unorganized in that state, while the quality and virility 
of the work everywhere has been splendidly enhanced. 


Perhaps nothing has more effectively registered the 
significant advance of the Sunday-school conditions of 
the Pacific Slope states than the series of great conven- 
tions recently attended by Secretary Lawrance and Prof. 
Excell. They began at Los Angeles, where the strong 
work of General Secretary Gibson has borne fruit, and 
where, despite the presence of the battleship fleet in its 
harbor, a county convention of great power was held 
when the fleet-craze, which swept the slope, was at its 
height. 

This was followed by a great convention for Northern 
California at Santa Cruz, conceded to be the best in its 
history. Then came the unprecedented convention at 
Forest Grove, to which reference has just been made, 
followed by the largest of them all at Seattle, for West- 
ern Washington. This was certainly a record-breaker 
and a record-maker for Pacific Slope conventions, with 
an enrolled attendance of 815. 

The convention of the Eastern Washington and North- 
ern Idaho Association at Spokane, where General Sec- 
retary Chas. J. Boppell has been at work only about 
six months, was a surprise and a delight. Its most 
striking feature was the graduation of a class of sixty- 
eight by its Teacher-training Department, Miss Lillian 
M. Robertson, Superintendent. This ‘makes Eastern 
Washington and Northern Idaho the banner Association 
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of the slope this year in the teacher-training work. In 
one Sunday-school, the First Christian of Waitsbure, 
all its teachers hold International Certificates. Another 
feature of great significance was the fine growth of 
the Organized Adult Bible Class movement, in which 

it is believed that this Association also leads. 

Early in the triennium Southern Idaho asked for and 
was given help for its rapidly growing field. In no sec- 
tion of the country is there a more remarkable develop- 
ment going forward than in the newly opened irrigation 
tracts in this state. And what is of special im- 
portance to us is that a large proportion of these 
new settlers are interested in the Sunday-school 
and the church. Almost every county of Southern 
Idaho, except those dominated by Mormons, is or- 
ganized, and the work here has been going forward by 
leaps and bounds. The Boise Convention was not only 
the largest and most important in its history, but it dis- 
tinctly registers a new mile-stone in the religious devel- 
opment of Idaho. Its unsalaried state secretary of last 
year, Mr. Edward L. Wells, codperating with its con- 
secrated state president—Rev. W. H. Bowler—who is 
also Idaho’s member of the International Executive Com- 
mittee, has done a choice and invaluable service for the 
Association. Under the inspiring appeal of Secretary 
Lawrance, nearly $2,000 was pledged for their state 
work, and they are looking for a general secretary of 
their own. 

Montana, great in extent, in possibilities and in its 
future, is one of the most difficult states to work. Eleven 
of its twenty-seven counties are organized, and a few 
other have been, but have lapsed. The Butte Convention 
reorganized the state in a strong fashion, and under Mr. 
Lawrance’s magnetic touch nearly $900 was raised for 
present needs and future work. It is hoped that a new era 
has dawned and that yoked with Wyoming a strong man 
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may soon be found who will quickly bring the work to 
its best. 

No state with an unsalaried secretary has been better 
served or has made the advance of Wyoming during the 
past two years, and it has been almost wholly due to the 
choice codperation of Wyoming’s interested and intelli- 
gent secretary, Miss Alice Holliday, with the Interna- 
tional Association. Every county is organized, and a 
recent tour of some of its southeastern counties, made 
by Superintendent Rev. John C. Carman of Colorado, 
revealed fresh sources of encouragement. Wyoming is 
one of our most hopeful fields. 

As never before in your history you have been per- 
mitted to serve Utah these past two years. The hope 
of religious work there is in the children, and in a 
peculiar sense through careful work with them as in 
almost no other state. Whatever difficulties and obsta- 
cles may be found in other places, they are all present 
in Utah plus Mormonism. But splendid work is being 
done in that state, and under the sympathetic and in- 
telligent direction of its State President, Rev. Wildman 
Murphy, it is full of hope. 

Nevada is a problem in religious ee as truly as in 
national and state administration. It is a state of men, 
and many of them are willfully perverse. But in this 
state a fine advance has been made. Four counties have 
been organized and begun work. The Southern Nevada 
Association, including the counties of Nye and Esmeral- 
da, better known to the outside world by the great min- 
ing camp of Goldfield, Tonapah, Rhyolite and Rawhide, 
has made a most auspicious beginning. Saturday and 
Sunday, May 23rd and 24th, saw the first attempt in the 
direction of organized Sunday-school work in that part 
of the state. Under the leadership of O. A. Erdman, a 
practising attorney of Goldfield, a fine program had been 
prepared, and the interest and cooperation of the pastors 
and Sunday-school workers enlisted. Goldfield is a 
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great gold mining camp of 12,000 to 15,000 people, with 
only three church organizations and three Sunday-schools. 
The convention was well attended and the program was 
well sustained. 

Brethren, the Pacific Slope is a coming empire in 
itself. A new type of physical and intellectual manhood 
and womanhood is certainly arising within its territory. 
Out there most fathers and mothers have literally to 
look up to their grown sons and daughters, born and 
reared in that marvelous climate which not only grows 
the giant sequoia and the towering fir, but as truly a 
new physical man and woman. Perhaps even Burbank 
could not have succeeded as well east as west of the 
Rockies. But my question is—Shall this new type of 
men and women be as splendidly religious as it promises 
‘to be physical and intellectual? In a larger sense than 
perhaps.some of us realize the affirmative answer to this 
question, if it comes, rests with you. Will you put in 
a strong, aggressive way, upon its growing life the stamp 
of God’s Word, His Christ and His Holy Spirit? Japan, 
China and India, the mighty races of the Orient, lie just 
beyond, and here fringe upon the Anglo-Saxon and 
Occidental civilization. You have made a splendid be- 
ginning, and I congratulate you upon the work done. 
To wisely and strongly conserve and develop this be- 
ginning during the coming and succeeding trienniums 
will assure the triumphant victories of the Cross and 
the Christ. 


To my mind the greatness of the recent International 
-Sunday-school Convention, held in Louisville, was indi- 
cated by the cheerful willingness to concede freedom of 
expression and action with regard to the entire lesson 
question, discarding wholly the idea of any one series be- 
ing regular and any other series being optional—Dr. C. 
R. Blackall, Philadelphia, Penn. 


FRED A. WELLS," Treasurer, 
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Report of the Treasurer. 
Frep A. WELLS, CHIcAco, ILL. 


In making this, my first report to you as treasurer of 
the International Sunday-school Association, I would not 
be true to the trust which has been imposed upon me, if 
I did not give thanks to Almighty God for the blessings 
which have come to me personally while trying to fulfil 
the duties of this office. 

I wish also to record my gratitude for the work of 
my predecessor, Dr. George W. Bailey, who, during the 
years which he served you as treasurer, drew about the 
office the atmosphere of Christian love and courtesy. I 
am sure none of you ever felt when you received a let- 
ter from him that you were being dunned for the pay- 
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ment of your subscription to the work. On the contrary, 
if your experience is anything like mine, it was that you 
were receiving a love letter from a dear friend, which 
made you wish that the amount you returned to him 
might be many times larger. It has been my ambition 
that in some small measure I might prove worthy of fol- 
lowing such a predecessor. 

I would, indeed, be ungrateful if I did not express my 
appreciation of the help our general secretary, Mr. Law- 
rance, has rendered me during the period in which I 
have been your treasurer. Not only has he collected a 
large amount by personal solicitation, but his counsel 
has been invaluable to me in the performance of my 
duties. 

In the office at Chicago we have a force of assistants, 
who, for consecration. to their work, initiative in carry- 
ing it out, and mental grasp of detail, are not excelled 
by those employed in any great business in the country. 
Especially do I wish to commend Miss Ramsey, the office 
secretary of your treasurer, whose careful attention and 
accurate record enabled her to compile this report. 

I am sure in this wide world no man ever had the 
honor of serving a more loyal constituency than it is 
my pleasure to serve. Sometimes you have heard treas- 
urers of churches and other religious organizations bewail 
their experiences in connection with the collection of 
funds for the institutions with which they are connected. 
I wish to record here the fact that, during the time I 
have held the office of treasurer, we have not received 
one discourteous letter, or one that would indicate that 
the writer was not in full sympathy with the work. On 
the other hand, our faith has been strengthened by the 
letters full of Christian cheer, which we have received 
from time to time in response to our appeals. We are 
constantly called upon to remember the promise: “My 
God shall supply all your need according to His riches.” 
Not once during the Triennium has there been sufficient 
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bank balance, after our monthly bills have been paid, 
to carry us through another thirty days, yet God in His 
goodness has put it into your hearts to respond to the 
calls of your Treasurer, so that we are enabled to come 
to this convention without indebtedness. A few days 
before the treasurer’s report went to print, a check for 
$250 was received from a member of your Executive 
Committee from Vermont, accompanied by a letter full 
of love for the work, stating his regret that he could 
not attend the convention because his business block and 
two stores had been recently burned. His heart, however, 
was so full of love for the Master’s work and so full of 
confidence in the manner in which the work of this 
association is being carried on, that he found time even 
in the midst of the ruins of his business to send a check 
to the International Sunday-school Association because 
he knew the money was needed in order that our debts 
might be paid. Just before this report went to print, we 
received a check for $1000 from our good brother, 
Excell, who so magnificently leads the singing in this 
convention. This was the final check which enabled 
us to come up to this meeting with all bills paid and a 
small balance in the treasury. On five different occa- 
sions, when appeals were made to associations for the 
payment of their subscriptions, the amounts were assumed 
personally and sent to us by the respective members of 
your Executive Committee in those states. One good 
friend, after apologizing for the delay in the payment 
of his subscription, explained the same by saying that 
he had had sickness in his family during the entire winter, 
but that he was glad to be able to send us the amount 
in full. We may never know what a sacrifice this meant. 
A field worker in Ohio offered to double his subscription 
in time of stress if we would notify him. A Canadian 
member of your Executive Committee asked for a list 
of the subscriptions which had not been paid, and took 
the pains to investigate each one, reporting to us the 
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result, a valuable contribution of time from a busy man. 
At Christmas time a year ago we received a contribution 
from a primary class in Iowa, which they indicated they 
wished to be used for the work in the West Indies and 
for the colored people in the South. Again and again 
we have received letters containing expressions of inter- 
est in the work, good wishes for its success, and state- 
ments that the writers’ great desire was that the checks 
enclosed might be for much larger amounts. For these 
evidences of your interest in the work, for your assurance 
that you are praying for its success, and for the prompt- 
ness with which you have responded to the appeals of 
your treasurer, he is profoundly grateful, for without 
this spirit on the part of our constituency, our work 
would be a failure. 

I feel that special mention should be made of several 
State Associations that responded to the call of your 
treasurer in order that we might come up to this con- 
vention without indebtedness. Upon this roll of honor 
are Louisiana, South Carolina and Texas. I wish also 
to speak with especial appreciation of the payment of 
pledges by associations in which there has been a strug- 
gle to maintain the local work. We know at what a 
sacrifice these subscriptions have been paid. 


At the Toronto convention, the total amount pledged 
for the Triennium just closing, including pledges for 
Japan and Mexico, was $65,138.50, and since that time, 
pledges to the amount of $7,474.50 were received, mak- 
ing the total amount of definite pledges $72,613.00. 
Because of misunderstandings by reason of which dupli- 
cate pledges were made, subscriptions to the amount of 
$1,965 were canceled. At the bottom of each pledge 
card signed at the Toronto convention, is the following 
note: “While this pledge is regarded as having been 
made in good faith, it will not be considered a legal obli- 
gation.” For good and sufficient cause, therefore, pledges 
to the amount of $560 have been canceled without dis- 
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credit to the subscribers. Of the balance, your treasurer 
has collected the sum of $66,556.32, and since this Con- 
vention opened, $682 has been received on pledges, leav- 
ing uncollected the sum of $2,849.68, or less than four 
per cent of the entire amount subscribed. You will note, 
therefore, on reading the detailed report of the treasurer, 
that over $40,000 has been paid in in addition to the 
pledges made at Toronto. Of this sum, $6,750 has been 
received from life memberships, and over $7,000 of the 
amount has been paid by members of the Executive Com- 
mittee as special pledges in order that certain work, 
which it seemed imperative to do, could be accomplished. 
In this connection, special mention should be made of the 
$1,500 given by our chairman, Mr. Hartshorn, in order 
that Rev. Aquila Lucas might go to the West Indies 
and South America in response to the call for help from 
the needy Sunday-school interests there, and this in 
addition to the thousands of dollars he is expending 
annually in conducting conferences, tours about this coun- 
try, and paying office rent, and the salaries of clerks in 
connection with his office as chairman of the Executive 
Committee, a record of which is not included in the 
treasurer’s report, as the entire expense is a gift of Mr. 
Hartshorn to the International Sunday-school Associa- 
tion. A large part of the remainder has been received 
through the efficient work of our general secretary, and 
our able corps of field workers. 

It will be of interest for you to know that the number 
of state and provincial pledges made at Toronto was 63, 
of which 54 have been paid in full, leaving only nine 
upon which part payment has been made. The number 
of individual pledges was $481, of which 416 were paid 
in full, 32 in part, leaving only 33 upon which nothing 
has been paid. 

In closing, may I ask this great constituency not to 
think of your treasurer as a man who is just handling 
money which is sent in by you from time to time, not 
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to think of him as one in whose mind money is upper- 
most in connection with this work, but will you not try 
to think of him as one who realizes that he is handling 
gifts of love, as one who looks beyond the material things, 
and as he sees the engraved images on the bank notes 
which you have sent him, sees the face of Christ over- 
shadowing and dimming all else, and as this. changed 
material thing goes on its mission. in the hands of our 
general secretary and his noble band of field workers 
and secretaries, he sees the answer coming to the great 
Sunday-school world of that question uttered by the 
Greeks, “Sir, we would see Jesus.” 
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Hxpenses, Mrs. Bryner, Eureka ............. 
Expenses and Services, Mrs. Bryner........ 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance ................ 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance, Elgin.......... 

INDIANS TERRIT OR Mise, «cisistes' cc's ines atiatte. ’ 
EXxxpenses Marian Lawrance ...........c.e.e0. 
Expenses Marion Lawrance, Checotah....... 

INDIANA S acacccerce ce ate Meets Molar de AID MN M ow ove 
For Work in Mexico, by W. H. EHlvin....... 
Elementary; Department )...t ed. evans od 
Mr-rang@irs. WAT Che yistss lees eetPONO eA. . « 
Mrs AMAR ALG Wy lll de peccrerereereneysiexeiieseiayor et eho. « 
Josh Beasley ..... sIMat aia Uetebekel« ctelerslo.t «store ed oles 
CL eapamAls AM UCM. sate tera ss one cu sbshexeleratel scensyeversishare send 6.9 
BS EL, SOTO AS sisisieiee cus eth ecko eo ae tans, oceeeS faite 
FRO SCID TET or osellatar ott 6; oroscs si er eh ci vvererns ove ote enalets 5 
Viorel: CEN ina Seeses ta, SSE UCLA, . SRE, 
VETS, & SACODAG CEZiv care ioe e 10 eyes 1010 (ousinsexoneVehiasovane lave ene-ais 
MISS T GlATAMIG CUZ, snnesocsieweiotecvevicreivrsiscaiotelors 


Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Gibbs.. 
Mrs. H. M. Glossbrenner. 
Wie — CASULA Fo erercveie is aie ince 
GeV MELOUNAY-~ igs crelele ehrisieisie 
M. L. Heathman, Mexico 
SS ee De RONIE SON eee cferebetcierayeneuersivcapeseivcocnrete si 
JEG EW OR IIAT a etenare s\sleisi6 eiereus 6.8 oe vididioare ov create 
DOSIA DAI OVIAS, coie.5)ejo.0:1 0) eksuss oxsisysuvvsveveus MOREA 
JOSADOMOERIS MIS PECIAN |. iepeccisieis jaiesesie ja dietetla: © 
Mriangievinss= Je, As SMEGMEEH .sesis, starched te chalelticese 
Daw His, NRISDaliTin eS DSCIAT DA crates telstelace co isieaceimieene ee 
esses VE Coeeetent cA oeisicts: chet diel el ecerny esse yarn danieytabvare ce 
Presbyterian—S..'S., Plymouth ...ss.0ii....65%. 


Mrs ald aE Ontenficld shite diacenccdadacculeet o 


RICHMOWAEIS. SBsASSOCIATION.. ...6.c:6 tear oveiew oa.aies 
Anna eM Seni zatersiarel. skola i tetasia et eleta etek hetotele 


Oe VALU ater tsiae lait sisisksqeisiscehevs bys seis lcioisies iene roreiaie 
Mrs: GOtPASAVieHS; SDECION: occ sms ccisms san casies 
Expenses W. C. Pearce, Christian Sunday 

SCIAGO lemme INCL ATID DOLLS: aeielsisiece.clls)staisicl clase eeiele 
IIXPENSES, 7 Wii@.% Sarl cncwsmcuwcpwanpatieine 
Expenses, W. C. Pearce, Chautauqua........ 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance, Winona Sum- 

GIS CLOOL a wiarelerateivteloreievevolel siene (el wan ousheleieiievc ath 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance, Huntington Co. 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance, Marion County. 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance, Evansville.... 
Expenses and Services, Mrs. Bryner....... 
Expenses and Services, Mrs. Bryner, Winona 

SUMMETEESCROOlBerrctclnc ie ¢ oleic) nei steloisceuscsia/ ore ore 
EX DCNSCS MV. ComMMOLTICL | 6s: <ceusit'sia\s wio1\0.210 4 015-0 
TCD CNSES Me weLAUCAS: cic ecle eae’ « a tidteldblstenews ole 
FEXpPenSes @iVirs | BANOS. «6's clsieis ious vic bicle a stakrs a6 


alte COIMIeVNIGZKICO Nereicisic cscs aces sloane 
eT) HOStErE Pccceasjcas 
PASM ANGY. <sci<cvs slate 
Mrs. George Humphrey ......... 

BES eel Lame Pe OL Me ctaate eles a eiriaieie seis .s sie. sis 0) 2 5 
AJP ite 1s Gadel bel” BRCA ERE OG. cin qUneOeOeOCrRnen asain 


wo 
oO 


30 
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183 


13,424 92 


41 01 


1,879 14 


184 Financial 
lowA—Continued. 
Je deorsardin, OOlOred: WiOVks yew eectisicn ser 130 00 
BU By Mitchell... co meme terest tereiets eet dea« 6 00 
Primary Department, Ripley Congregational 
Se GELACT si. «cues hee ietcte oereiie kaise eee 5 00 
Primary Department, Ripley Congregational 
S35, (Colored) Work 7itab sn. eerie. alee 2 50 
Primary Department, Ripley Congregational 
S:" SiS west, INGies 22. + vies creas cleies.e chem 2 50 
\ Mrs) Jes aRichardson: % 2.2. ce roretneer tes < ate 3 00 
Wm. Tackaberry ....... 30 00 
GTACC) AW.O0 Gir oie cssieleisies cies selereis 1 00 
Expenses, W. C. Pearce, Clear Lake Summer 
SCHOOIMBA oi aiovorcitisisvetanveletsiolatete epenet siete tas atesvelene 50 00 
Expenses, W. C. Pearce, Pastors’ Conference 15 00 
DXpPenses Ww... ©. POAT COs aco cn c.c veneers siete sya 35 00 
Expenses,a.Mrs: Brynner (isc) «ccusiesuieea omtaeiers 30 00 
Expenses, Mrs. Bryner, Clear Lake Summer 
SCHOO]. Seitociaa seldom ticasren a eaiancreaaaitstes 20 00 
Expenses and Services, Mrs. Bryner......... 100 00 
PIXPECRSES MIMTS: VBALMES| cacao clei ewetsicwiae ons 40 00 
Expenses, Mrs. Barnes, Atlantic City Meeting 1) 25 
KEAINGIAS Poteiioteleinttcs ors tre ccye voc tue lakeismne cis clsvetedes onirerme $600 00 
SpecialmContribution! (oo... = peace lelecte mel «ichehslers 17 00 
PrimaryaWenartment) icc css cei caeenen eters 60 00 
Hy Barenolome wis. octencreries conic emis tcire etrscnnce 15 00 
Mi ys ESE OL Clie ests auycisctene soa ate s)sievaioe eierercigie 15 00 
sis Deas WEI LO ao crcyalstare vers croneve) steyatercnereve maateuetot etek) okt 15 10 
Gi, EL ISeley: 9 25 <21-: Mnerersie! stanetatereraclecteiere se eicies 5 00 
IOV ESUMIVE Vommeler) coteieuergstetc cre eto miei cumaiore 7 00 
CAG angentc Mie gixeSineerpensasencoscdec ae 300 00 
JAS.) Heit tle we MEXICO) oe <tc c.oc.c.c caries 300 00 
Mr. andi Mrs. J. Lowdermilki... \i2i-chei. 2. 15 00 
SS clic NUTULOI IN: cera venclavchevoncysrslaveuslel's arses sce earner eTO a 40 00 
Ee Alene SEL NWA OLY wetter orotolone toiae chee sidee) sieht eierocakeiocrsverste 2 00 
Topeka Sunday School Union « Stelcnesteete cites 1 00 
re AG NVIGRINOI  Aigoissicrerovergusicssisiss stejere eveiecenetoatehettelone 6 00 
IM WWIE EO ioiies aia see ca) evove sors a,c etebenare pealetaretavats, oe 75 00 
Teas and Services, Mrs. Bryner......... 205 00 
P]XPCHSOS Vien © MECAL COM crete o's cyelessiclencie cietecieniete 35 00 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance .........s-ess+e- 176 93 
KENTUCKY fiec.....s. FEC Ganon Achooscn ho $750 00 
Cr As \Casperkemienisic ce ants Satetateteoevecrehe ohieotsise # 3 00 
Ms SES OLB seas, srs: ciesesay syatetarsl a sta lacer stotenat sera eitannetete 3 00 
Je CSHNSEMEMD ULNA To catelererniolcareialolele sities eieete sore 7 50 
BS AS, OM ee eins vo. so: tere orsueter nies lotieveraterst oor 6 00 
KE. A. Fox, Colored ROE: 25 00 
Frank W. Hardy. 5 3 00 
Mrs. Jennie K. Hill; 1 00 
Thucys, Mahan sa celsiecs BAe ie 15 00 
BY. Mullins; Specialiiner ac... sanicctet stan. cite 10 00 
Miss Mary.) Moore. ‘Specials. .c.te...cesvcleenice 5 00 
Sue BY Scott, Mexico. Gate anes cede a eebetle 100 00 
SUC VBANSCOtha a scrercistecricvercivetototeier sc rarero mn eestor 45 15 
tJOWM,, » SELCES rics. css ora toyeneysuel sie ielelietnicverece Cooma cone 150 00 
John Stites, Inter-mountain Work.......... 50 00 
LN. WWOOGrULE IMEX COM cress cited etree 100 00 
Expenses, Marion MLA WAT COivare ts oie cts eacsedeterss ele 90 00 
Expenses, Wie (CcERGARC Orie iecttisvoniorererete stekesevetel 50 00 
LOUTSIANAR We eco cisio.cse:s spscersrennpans svereteridcorsnctobaa acc wi al cree reg $100 00 
Special Contribution from Association....... 100 00 
Oey CORE ci icseareiaucnss os ses, a aero te oes Fes TAR 15 00 
A. N. Mave Paxsyae oyeia cel @csjane sete AlcEmie eee ONTO: an iesmoLELe 3 00 


1,246 25 


2,018 03 


1,413 65 
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LOUISIANA—Continued. 


Expensesig Mrsh SBATN ese is ease steve sie b s,0 real 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance................. 
PUXPONSes RoW eC PCARCE «.c o1o..c.5 0. siebieisgs oiiecewee 
DXPeNSes HpPMlrss, LYS oretreniehaisie «lalate rep taibiere 
Expenses, Mrs. Bryner, Bunkie............. 
Expenses, Mrs. Bryner, Crowley............. 
Expenses, Mrs. Bryner, Lake Charles........ 
Expenses, Mrs. Bryner, New Orleans....... 
Expenses, Mrs. Bryner, Monroe.............. 
Expenses, Mrs. Bryner, Shreveport......... 
Expenses, Mrs. Bryner, New Orleans......... 


MAINES ites cere ccidsiccres. vinkexeléiessieie(s, aleharefaabt ate AACR S 
To Work in’ Jap EURO ADA an ys Sagi Sa Airy 
Baptist Sunday "Seti, ‘Yarmouthville....).! 
Pr edo ALES MDs ioinle eteloxe loresoieioiecsvarsyeisie voces ot ccoietexcre ose 
Expenses, Marion TGA WYANCE. 5.0.0 «eo byevaetiies < 
EXXPONSES)]MYS;, HISHY MEN selereiersiel he olessvePelciATie 4s 


MANITOBAS datec.c'.s 02 sleclte'e win niotacelalaie/s eiepisti eases @ 
Manitoba Delegates aN ac BOCA Se BO Ce One aes 
BV V CIENTS A, c cisicielsiors’ee oe 0c.c 0 Ame pen ee 
James Laidlaw ...... sis abiselotafetetela aff" <lo/ekcyereto peieTs’ « 
Thomas Ryan ..... sisiny ei si eserere)oue/a piu agaborbtetstele: « SA 
RODIMAASDEN COM ser 6 o1s'5is.0ie 0156 v0.0 sisters ierake Fis state 
EA HUE ViCTEOR. SS DCCIAN <6. c6:0roia a)sie'e visiaisle ares ica ies 
Expenses, W. C. Merritt..... eiayatacatete ep iate tis ions 
Wxpensesse Mrs Barnes. occ cc vesicre sto-tvisesveiee 
PXPeNses, zg MYVs, VB YI Oli wie cle’: 0 a o00 1 we ole'e foi5i4 


MARYLAND .......-2+-00% qaosdtdc NesasGarowande 
Bible School, Ashton stetsietetelatpreisre SO CO EAE Ae 
MrManageMinrseiGs, DaOres s:s.oc nice eisicise's une sie sele 
Charles W. Dorsey, Inter-Mountain....... ate 
Charles W. Dorsey, Adult Work........ sistoxstat 
Miss Nellie Miller..... ABS Strode clotetatete ate Touelsteie 5 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance. sisisjeise.s/ svejeeieretae 
TUX PCNSCS WUMIES,, BaTNes . ois once clo cise oversieletelas « 
Expenses, Mrs. Barnes, Pr. George Co.. 
FOXPONSes MTS. SI Y NOM oiis,bissa.s 0: ferar s/s eine © oe eres 
Expenses, W. C. Pearce, Baltimore Confer- 

OTIC aiare icles clare his ties ole al eieis bs 0.0.75 oS Tole rere lee esce 


MASSACHUSETTS ........+.4- ASO TAS dean ge 
Charles A. Boyd ...... SRN BOD CROSS aaa O SOE 
PAM IUNGCON GSA CONAN we ois 0) 0:06: sscjerdicia,»cecie.osearete 
MMINer RO CONG Gira. eelels ee celele snr, sie 00:0 os nuomeleTele 
Crombie St. Sunday-school, Salem.......... 
Clarendon St. Baptist Sunday-school, Boston. 
SALVA Bee A TM OM i oiercisreisyeforsiereieseicid.s o16je\s\s.cielo SIV aei 
PLT ZAD Geis Es nL al VAS metetrisieleie's cielo e ots isGlsints a iel cisieia 
First Baptist Church, Reading sake iaiske asia cnet cethets 
JOSCDN GMa OFDUSR) ciiccc cas 04 ss wesc. sieisisistece 
H. a. POM erat abe atest h cca rake lelaiesieisisisieiscessisreisus 
First M. E. Sunday-school, Fitchburg Lastest 
Rev. De Monte GOOGVCAR cnc cecicerisisioe 
SUV eeIN Gentes ESE OFT ole sycis aie) slsveiote.cialsinieeyctetalacewe-ane 
W. N. Hartshorn, Colored Work............ 
Ww. N. Hartshorn, West Indies.............0. 
W. N. Hartshorn, West Indies, Special....... 
IMSS Ver NGRELAT CSOD (ale «010.0 00 cc eaje albieiesiee 
MISS! Layla: ELOMMES cose oie oss .cieceesoysen asd oibininats 


Abbie S. Litchfield ............. peisisie wie e sie.ee 


516 15 


648 00 


820 00 
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MASSACHUSETTS—Continued. 
Ulysses E. phe sd oh 9 00 
Rev. A. M. Osgood . omer t 15.00 
NAG <SLOMG. cice erate ne wise alata ctereeittctete tavetnre creusete 150° 00 
A. C. Stone, Mexico 100 00 
Park St. Cong. Sunday-school, Boston....... 30. 00 
MrsS Mary Paxton esse sei aeiscirlersa tere cr tepcrere 25 00 
Ruggles St. Baptist Church, Boston.......... 15 00 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian S. S., Boston..... 15 00 
St. Paul’s M. E. Sunday-school, Lynn....... 15 00 
S; ASESPOONECr Piemict. miele tence siete sine sie theese 15 00 
Séecond@Church *Dorchestermae.cce scot shee 15 00 
MCV GIOStOGK crite ce sais snc cere ae eee ere esis 30 00 
Trinity  Mesr. Sunday-School. ss sssacecas cress 15 00 
HilviraeesWiAseine les ce teers siete ets wee eae 6 00 
Union Cong. Sunday-school, ‘Winthrop Coico 15 00 
We VV IESOM: [oe stetrer clsielnie otis eislots Blasts ae te 6 00 
HXDENSES EW Ce MICITICE=s sects see eeoe es 5 00 
Expenses, W. C. Pearce, Wadsworth ‘Bible 

ClAS Sees LOCICLOINe vereclelsieiciole oreavereian ate sieia sels 2 00 
FUxpensSeswnye Ce CACO! teas tases teneleneees 0 00 
Expenses, W. C. Pearce, Cong. Superintend- 
QNteeUMLON Me OSUON saints meres ite letetesete teeters 5 00 

Expenses, Mrs. Barnes, Worcester.......... 5 00 
Expenses ww. IN. Hartshorn. 7.2 ssc ceeesee 21 00 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance ................ 25 00 

MICHIGAN 82. 3... goacacasteesresees IOI oe $900 00 
PO WOLKein SADA estes hte e aa sees t eeteetets > 217 00 
Ann Arbor Presbyterian Sunday-school...... 5 00 
ee Ee G Neem Speciall Riya trtrccacsretcletatslcte ce crests 10 00 
JIS Camppellore. tacatssease tas etet i taceeces 15 00 
vA. “Hy, CULtIS Jo. Se Ae 2s Meee ae ete ee bee eee 5 50 
uel oak C0) 1 NOR RI ig nin raion Ono into Oita 1 00 
Millia Colete, actsh ces ae See sere, 50 
Claude’ Cole, Special. 5 00 
Mrs. Alice B. Daniels. 4 1 00 
Mrs. H. A. Dowling...... 30.00 
He Aw WowlineseJapane ose shan a 30 00 
BE. Main St. Baptist S. S., Jackson........... 15 00 
Free Baptist Sunday-school, Hillsdale....... 15 00 
Mrs. Julia C. Higbee, Colored Work......... 15 00 
Mrs: CYL Eerron, Japaniccdatscecascess Sbene 2 00 
Maward Eutchins, Special wy. css ee oe eels 8 46 
Clee One &s UNS (ay 0 hai rsicacn iC ROK ICRC RECK ie Boar Oni wiht or seh 10 00 
SH B.VHALVOve = sare ce olde ae ate rote a ae ara aie ae 1 00 
Howard Si: SEOIMES s5s coe ct ces ee beets 3 00 
LieslieMe Mila wrenCert sarasota dra e cea 24 00 
Mrs. Johnie Moore esti ohten ssc. dete eee tetas 3 00° 
FArry (SS MIVersieessie ese ie orate oe aero tare ate areas tae 1 00 
BY SAV NVORCE OMY O eea cele e cit cee rene tas tort 1 00 
BOP od 0 6 a eiteoacig ea IGIgICROn es Seo UOIOAS iBone 30 00 
BE) Ke Mohr: ‘Special’ tas23 ssc eeee eee 10 00 
DS SsePalDMLer ea rae ok ee eet meee tenes ce ache 30 00 
‘A.. BSP aple fetes See ieee nae ae See eee eS 2 00 
Julia WH Reed it ces ae. ee eee 15 00 
Mrs. “ldar Eicks*RawsOn*ssssncscss een cee 75 00 
Alva SHerwood (Faas ease ae ceided ales cess s ctee 5 00 
OF IW.) Dhompsonteassccace seis welmieter sits bee . 50 
LP Waterman sarees einen en china n ower 00 
Wis. Warren, Colored PW OPK. ie ss ccc eet ectee 4,200 00 
Ew. K. Warren, Japan sacacc cents ss Ge ereee 300 00 
mH. I<. Warren, West'Indiesss.ssc2 00.0.2 ee 100 00 
EB. Warren, Inter-mountain Work........ 200 00 
Hk Warren, ‘Specialssssdscass neces ds see 371 54 


Charles"? Warren, ‘Specials. .s2 2c00eiesse eee 100 


8,229 02 
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MICHIGAN—Continued. 
Expenses and Services, Mrs. Bryner, Lake 
Orion Bible Conference .............. Aric 62 00 
Expenses, Mrs. Bryner, Wayne County...... 25 00 
WXPCNSOSHMMITSc PYNCE cs otisscececescbeu eee 5 25 00 
Expenses, W. C. Pearce, Baptist Assembly... 75 00 
Expenses, W. C. Pearce, Detroit Ass’n...... 15 00 
Expenses, W. C. Pearce, Grand Rapids Ass’n. 11 00 
Fexxpensesi. W... .C.; Pearce... Jura ee.« siaeehls 25 00 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance, Wyandotte.... 5 00 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance, Wayne County. 10 00 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance, Detroit........ 20 00 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance, Adrian........ 23 08 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance, Baptist Sem- ; 
INARI METIS CALS ates telsetsis caste witcere elets see 66 138 50 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance, Kalamazoo.... 31 00 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance ................ 25 00 
MLNIN EES Ooi ANE Bieter rere sols oreve. sie sone: ty osrove.c) « ope fSterel aot «, ave $150 00 
Central Baptist Sunday-school, Minneapolis.. 15 00 
Mrs... EIN Go Harrison aanin ch cthtennie as bedtelaies «6 30 00 
PExpensés;i Mrs. Brymer sciasisish een seel. § 25 00 
TXXpensespFw. GC, PEarce ss. cc cca s chibllee deck » 50 00 
EXXpPenSesse MIs: Barnes), (ics es ao0.cas stale Cotte oie 25 00 
iit Kory RST 2) on 8 ea ge Oana CIGD DIED DniOs OHIO OMaIGenG r $225 00 
Charles F. Boger .. r 10.00 
L. A. Duncan ... . 15 00 
James Faulk ......... Se 1 00 
Expenses, Hugh Cork .. REG 40 00 
HWXPCNSOSHEMETS.. IBIYNE! cies apap cto aye oo, Cau toes 50 50 
Pixpensesee MIS. Baines) 6.060 eireiccis sce + sie aelnpey 25 00 
MONTANA ateteclccteslslcicels cineic'e satis aicis slec'e ob ou esi oecO 00 
Mxpensesnaw. GC. Dlerrit€ < . cbvewvwb sbasvemc + ons 142 66 
PUSPCTSRSTBVAT SESE VALCI™ Vaile c/n siniele «© ojos leis 6/s, 00.0 dpe 15 00 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance ...........see0. 25 00 
Expenses, W. C. Merritt, G. W. Miles........ 5 00 
MISSOUR ag stirs cisco aausyepaciers: dos deyepetossiecaiess Bi sisebe'« a $600 00 
PUIG APASSOCIALION cote sia/sle ies/cis)s einleie o\sicis s\ehe.6 30 00 
CH ANIOWAIDS erate sc) sierra’ cleiziasne fei tse hogs secretes S 00 
Parkville Presbyterian Sunday-school....... 15 00 
Rev. Mosheim Rhodes, Special .............. 5 00 
EDS Peeks LOL Mets iehiaveleselsiavaveie © o:ecries wicieataieciraeteke 3 00 
Saree SPORCCIe cloe ciejalelsleisloisialsreis «/sivisicie'a) s)e(aiele/«/ciels 5 00 
1G EET ah QODLOCK Setvicictelensic s osisiec.0 ses cee atewispetcress.« 12 00 
PUSPECMACS BEES: RSE VILCT | ciclerels nino aiciscris 0 piel susiehe re 25 00 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance ...... Wiolooe Se 70 00 
FIX PCUSCS te Wir Co CALC cise « cieicice'slels sa sielels 5 00 
Expenses, W. C. Pearce, Ministerial Alliance, 
Stagouiss ..cc..c es Sielaelots ecslescieisrersussiceions ie 16 20 
NEBRASKA .......... Reeveiotnys aie v sistereieis sistem atet sate $400 00 
ORT Pea SICOU aio, atclaicisrsielcie (aisle 'eleia o oisl os clelelsge 25 00 
John. De Haskell, Special ries + samstrnssprlierus 100 00 
SVOV Ae WENCH SOM ratcia alaisiers aie leleis ein (ellsiels se lsle\eien0 ela 1 00 
VETS echian eee PAOLA S oslo ele 'e) cisteisiaionelezareerieusio ele! <ite «2 1 00 
PLD EE CNV EUT Clits 0 svioioie/oieieeiejforarsueveher6).s\01 se 0kee-eecsaert 15 00 
Expensesar Mrs, Barnes 2. .0. 0500 + + «+ Aeseparmserees 35 00 
Expenses, Mrs. Bryner ..........-eecesosecee 30 00 
NEWPBRUINSWICKG «concen cies ciciceces se ainses $450 00 
FUR Re MACHU 5 ccisciecre velsss % 75 30 
Expenses, W. C. Pearce ..... AAvadparsuctas ° 45 00 
ISPENnsess MTs, (BYyMern ois cic s ce ciclac vcccciccs - 30 00 
BxpensesaeMrs. Barnes ...6.0. 60sec ces cers oie 35 00 
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7,124 


295 


366 


412 


789 


607 


635 


08 


00 


50 


66 


00 


30 
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NEWFOUINDICAND © seo oes cosas ois sc eiene eras onslielsare ators 
Samuel BArrisyy wists s stele cssks on eerdls) «ezersepaenede’« 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance .............06. 


NEW, \HAMPSHIR Bit o.cjois 0. .cic sserarsjeishe, ores otters OUR re 
IW 2 GAB WOr CEE iaceeetarcicvane ote clothe lel ate tye ate etoheee atc vocal 
HdwineB. Stiles ...72% CRTC OSE Dic RO Cte POR: 
Roger woOrCTRompson, Seas «ett « vient chs ane 


Rogerté.2Thompson, Special (./..)e see «02 ; 


Expenses; MarionwisawranCe  lerateae dere. otsict 
PXxpensesPe Mrs.) Barnesissieicias sais icioteleiele t= tothe 


NEB WJ ERS Easier. co :csticrovororisiotelorstels so cteioeeten Staten e sete 
Tom WOrk in SADaIis .cleeias/crote <aldlele tcl aterrele «conve 
Philipmi@asei..rsieerei eres « 6 DOR RUO comuepioard D2 bc 
Revit DAWArGs Ge Rea Gat cialotarets,, ateforeteverteneia: oi -tehets 
Mrss-Qlivier (Sa WaAlsOmie ics cyeisie eisvelelcletristes « stots 
Dros) WVORLCOLE SDCCIANE Scream sis casye.e safeiaslertne 
TEXPCNSCSHEIMITS:: se CALRECS oirccs crs occverayeleris croiciee sheers 
Expenses, Mrs. Barnes, by Mrs. Barnes..... 
Expenses, Mrs. Barnes, Passaic County..... 
Expenses, Mrs. Barnes, Summer School...... 
HX PCNSESHEW).- Ci EP CALC oiateias, sosioreitpern et rctous 
PISPCNSCSM IMLS, SBS LYMEL yo avorsisicnsyousitere seenees ee, «10 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance ...........+..+. 


NEW PYOBRIG Berit cararet te leleretete te chetote toler lotatelwsaerete 
Primary YPepartment *sicatsecc tants ts tee tee 
PUSH WA UCHINCIOSSE rast dete etatet A herds teats 


Baptist Sunday-school, Homer.............. 
Andrew My Brown “sts ceessese eek eweeee we etee 
SPATE Ms LEER EO WLS eiet oie ter slot everefotater eho lelgi a1e e1ormie eis akere 
TONITE eS LOWY eacace e cetaie ee ea caw nena see 
Frank L. Brown, Colored Work.............. 
UEC, CarUIMn Oye tate ttel tae cased sacce a iets 
ROTM Sex SLOW Tle § cerctcicisielccia tetnere nme aera 
Philips Case ssecccetae veto saci daetae tee 
Rvs Fw D me CNAdSCV:iis Weis scaiviere dacats meusloweisicseecete 
calvary meta Sunday-school, Lockport... 
EUS TN Petine congas shor cuctare otc oheie oe ane remote een ates aero 


A, Briend!s,...2ce0 sc. oe, SS 


F. Hooker ....... TIC ICICR IA RE KOR CACC hue, acy coe 
Henry S. Jacoby ....cccsesssee es eesser reeves 
hi Wir ROD Sar oe oa hac cao cae seen tant 

DES, MUVlOr Sect cee oot cet hoon emcee ee eae 
William. GAVE LOGE ha eRe tel teers 
JUN a tC OStran Gera. )n. oncom emcees sis cle e shellers 
SmithaParrishMyee wicca cere ewer 
CPE. Patterson. cit hi bes ee ene Riekiek hie sete 
Presbyterian Sunday-school, McGraw ...... 
BHVGSPartridgsei seach ciitebs we soe he hakh hurts 
Mr, and Mra2 Aw Jeu UMSCYiwe tocesie antisite ries 
JAMCSESCOVINGH Rs ec teak ete retell eieitetetatab els 
Mrs. 8: Wer sherwood! te.ischrcivece asc be siertea * 
Revs CoA Spalding itcetccsisle tonto 
HPO FA I LOE sioclatss xe flere sere aietare lal sfevenovescvevetersbeus 
W: S. "Taylor 2002 ODDO LD SOne nna rine Oa 
Charleseisy DL Olt Ciera reacted set eisisterstcva delete 
GOH evrrull sees acta eters Stel avettle: eretecem partake 
NCGS eV LUSE clersleterclatetetste atatctatelteteiaiccalererctiactets ie 
WallaceMWwestOn,*Utitascek s cwicletelie cities. 


315 00 


457 00 


2,155 75 
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Miss) Cx Waillard’ “Meéxico) 2. festa cys sees o0% on 100 00 
Expenses, Mr. Lawrance, Kings" County..... 50 00 
Expenses, Mr. Lawrance, New York Training 

SCHOOUSreracerctopeterereiel> = aietoie toyeysie/eieieielevojeserapesetieees 25 00 

Expenses, Mr. “Lawrance, Brooklyn ASS Nisa ms 50 00 
Expenses, Mr. Lawrance, Utica Ass’n....... 82 00 
|xpenses, Mr. Lawrance, Rochester Ass’n, 25 00 
Expenses, Mr. Lawrance, New York City.. 50 00 
Expenses, Mr, Lawrance, Hamilton Sem- 
‘ ATEAT Verrasalasalersycietstoter ote Teves tersie’ Vol sie\e eicis.elove eve,0 eras 38 50 
Expenses, W. an Pearce, Brooklyn “Ass’ Dieceavcs 6 45 
Expenses, W. C. Pearce, Rochester Ass’n. 10 00 
Expenses, W. C. Pearce, West aaron by BF, 

Lig BESTOW Wectavota ies lo voc Gis tolehaloveretere otetecn lete crore 20 75 
Expenses, W. C. Merritt ..... ajokavaye) Meroe Pe, ox 125 00 
FIXPECNSCSE-IMMTS:, BANES) cecorsreiocsicietersisroletstels oie ates 17 00 
Expenses, Mrs, Barnes, Oneida County...... 20 50 
Expenses, Mrs. Barnes, New York Graded 

UTM ONE ar. oretorerstersea ic coset asl asterwuciciclsie nance as 1 00 
Expenses, Mrs. Barnes, New York City...... 1 00 
Expenses, Mrs. Barnes, Brooklyn Union..... 5 00 
MUS CLUNCS OMIT S; GESALIUCS =z ckenatererel caviecoh stevele oteie eaiens 25 00 

——— 4,404 64 
NEW MESRICOW, ssererarererssoveracactcrerstou ieee tere ate ctetehatrere $16 67 
EIXSPCNSESHMMLLA = SUV MEL wives tetoreicroyererstpreterere, stele clave 8 00 
Expenses, Mrs. Bryner, Special Meetings, 

EVAL OT pe atay corslshsVahoraveven ever oretchelel os onarstavevetoveveteraravere¥e 20 00 
Expenses, Mrs. Bryner, Special Contribution. 10 
Expenses, Mrs. Bryner, Albuquerque, Worker 

ATTRA TYAN, cupiniovcieie cosets toteneivi eyevsionocon Seven ctetverecatine 22 00 
Expenses, Mrs. Bryner, Special Meeting, 

POV Pata leis cist one's acpayare: peleuele: t:e.08 helena dsvae 7 00 

? a 73-77 
NOB CAROLINA G. roterar-torstetsterorrotevonetarenst slaincvoleisiens $300 00 
WOOT CAASSOCIATI ONS carszacszetercierorexaneconsrotenshotehors crete 40 00 
TESLA WAT ueten sper cxaictovarsvetatey cuss] veyer Ath cca or oxahoyeteys 3 00 
Charlotte Sunday-school Union ............. 6 50 
Collection Negro Conference, Greensboro.... 12 00 
TAMESWB RSD UG Ys coro. eictois cota doi cueve cour erghsiel siete ate 30 00 
AE WD OUI MORE, os Vase ola sales o everajs sietdetiors, she oils 1 00 
Grace A. M. E. Sunday-school, Charlotte.... 1 00 
PRR, MUA COY, We riestasslprenctausncvstsd onaiyccouete.sus stole nlel sielete re 5 00 
Dr. Charles F. Meserve ... 2 00 
James HB. Shepard ...... 75 00 
Cc. L. Vinson, Adult Work 10 00 
G. W. Watts, Mexico .. - 100 00 
GW WV GUUS ratte ae ote wetecticele -- 600 00 
G. W. Watts, West Indies........ . 200 00 
DDT ALA se WY CL Orrate refenetain-s che iplatere Toll slakarel sishetcierere 2 50 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance .............-+. 30 00 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance, Durham........ 11 12 
TOXPENSCS oe As MOUNT GH cee area clatelsrels elele elele os, 16 00 
EXPENSES MAW 61 Ooi CATVCO wxoicy a) sreistguot oraYenone) si sieneieiel'e 61 10 
Expenses, Jas. E. Shepard, W. H. Littleton. 1 00 

Expenses, Jas. E. Shepard, Rev. C. A. Cart- 

Wiehe» oe'sceloreteieia ctatert slaiche-hvienals-a.oceie ofaie iets. oie 1 05 

1,508 27 
NORTE VBA ROTA weiss. oo scrip ee ne ciere opereeereerctere $225 00 
Mrs, Dhomas Armstroneis.. coe%:2.). . aeieite’s overs 3 00 
WEIN MO QIG WO Metastetcd-tai cre oo oe op Maleate Serene 30 00 
WITS SW INan OSC CLL crrcvorsuchcrchorexenerete stotstatele acs oh 15 00 
BV 2 AE, OE OVIOM SOM irveye: alenstictcvorelalareberarere stoners alerale sieeve 3 00 
EDV UTI e- catch a ere Ite els tole lviaterate ois eisle svelte. « 3 00 
ETE Ra se WN GAT By ait otc on eirn: of pleat ary d.0/ gh 50) ee 0) Xe wie 1 00 

Expenses, W. C. Pearce. ......ceveecseeresscs 75 00 tan 
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NOVA SCOTIA .......ce.e0% sieleleieis.evs ee /clstejdetaiaslee COCO 
ONy LOA MSIE! GoocoeoobbOsnuS arlaleie letehereteteicietetnistolats 15 
rene: :CoOlgwboun iis va daeleteleieietersleteisioce a sieteie es cic aleve 3 
TL. Mi. \COlGWh Oumar ernie te date aisleractorers stores Bisxyc 15 
Peter  Hraser.. cectsaters seiciatete ste ote tote cee ware eines 15 
Dry Wan KS W OOGDULY: telete siete cictetslslatcleteteleicte'clersteas 15 
Dr. Frank Woodbury, Colored Work......... 50 
Dr. Frank: Woodbury, West Indies .......... 70 
Dr; Prank> Woodbury, Speclalovsk. set's «se ae 100 
EXxpensesPsw... Co Pearce’ wv. tk cccceceneaes 85 
Expenses, Mrs. Bryner ...........scseseecees 145 

(eye KOn Paice c a pobooded BDO e ODOT L120 ie Oo O-ORE $3,000 
EG. ‘Adams Wafetoleke s: oetelaates « RYaferotd alta’ acchavete etacd 3 
Rev. E. B. Allen, Special ecacthagandcccdadg. 1 
Graf M. Acklin, IMGxl GO lata ciara SEER 100 
Rev SHCA Ba FOS sate reteieschoisioeiou wieasieis SoetRaate 3 
Ellsworth M. Beard ........ Aya tector» oametetemiele 15 
JAS BOUsH COMM sates che tele.0 sis UlseVers ontelolils Ste.’0 a 20 
Jepe ACs LDC Tatelelcrcivteie siete te atelerescrciercla crate arele eroreera 5 
Baptist Primary Class, Wilmington.......... 6 
Drirand’ Mrs? ‘Chalfonity’ 3. sla tiiistere sls siete sie miter Ae 15 
Cleveland@Primary, Union:  <h...nicleicisisiv sivintieioitte 15 
Nellie: (A Copeland” sic. ie steer’ RHODOOOUREED.OG 9 
Mr. and@Mrsl Robert ‘COWdEM.,./e\eleieiereisicusscleseseie 15 
Mrs. BMOebDe Cunt Sacto ciisivtysaniese MOE eles oe 30 
Dunham Avenue reesei Sunday- -school, 

CGN CLAN emirates foreeinlciseisioteloveusiereloheliacchstcuesetsueete 20 
Charles? Da WSOmwsteidiwtieid srs to Sialets 1 
F, H. Ellenberger, Colored Work. 200 
F. H. Ellenberger, Mexico...... 100 
Bi, EeeMllenbergeraaia. .. Jo. asaecs 100 
din (CRe 1G es oo nboce Rm ORePe Con Meee OL eeu co BOs 3 
Soe NV tae LO MWiGUS Mielahs a etase sie sro/alaloystays tots ie ie dle soatensis 5 12 
Charles iiolbachy ja cerscicis.seieieertekeisivajeicicsiess\« ae 1 
WAWArd De DM GOLTST, Go icj-cejoveyeisiorsistereitislejeserskoiene RIOR 15 
WA ARETOIIN OS 8-7. f5is, Seis) cickeisucie shosspsisrersicxssyaeciousisees 9 
HS PEGI CK CTDOCKED, ¢a.siei01010: ddlebterelorotaterats aterele, oe 15 
Drew CHRATISirkleyamtmerpsra ns ovslerohsin tee Giles = : 5 
Marionwieiwran ce: Jysiieicta sciiele viel .cboftereesiee ee 150 
Mrwandi irs. A. VA.) MOOG wsje,siessierelninlcieieie/<teisiey= 30 
Anna Wy Mindling weyers teks ss jeterelorsbetbiotehecene = 9 
Eye comMic Cures i jejayarecoldl snejeteaios sielal ro eis ret actenerousaeiete 3 
AAT SMINICIS OND oho seuss cisreyalsi <jadeiacoust on skosor oi SeeVeretelte ete: © 3 
MINES HRAEICOY Dec Ackcieveteloherelolesue;trouan cseneucserovexaie/olVeine 30 
CREEPRBEATSONS LY cccsis) cnrgiatesersiecsern arouse SOS HG 20 
Ji EVs MER O CK 25 srcisscleisscseie elo ieur isle ieloreusteset terete 5 
ye Gl PAS HeUI itn a <rclesarc ths a: sr asstal cia: rok a oros sreretel sdoneremreione 15 
CZ WSUS CC eibye je oieceieusloresaiw wuererors/Aeeterateta ocelot ete 150 
SW ise sme by LOT aac, syspaienskoucuonsheucveielsbeneie SOOO S AGO D OC 5 
Toledo Sunday-school Union ..............+. 10 
United Brethren Sunday-school, Potsdam.... 9 
ree W. C. Pearce, Ohio Baptist Assem- * 

A SB. 4 GORD OR OO ROOD PO OU OCnOOED bo Aout Bae 
Expenses, ye C; Pearce, Special robbie 

Cincinnati Satter ward ilar he ke ee taletes: sett 20 
Expenses, W. C. Pearce, Hamilton County.. 30 
Expenses, W. C. Pearce, Toledo and Lucas 

County PASSO CIATION sicletsiais sieleies areterei esedeusteters 13 
Expenses, W. C. Pearce, Toledo Association. 10 
Expenses, W. C. Pearce, Cuyahoga County.. 20 
EPXPenSES FAW oi Cu. PCAN CE) icieseicicisicicisiciossicisraletovehnsts 25 
TEXPENSES WOMITS:, IBUVINO TE tanerelelsie ts rolelesenevescserercasyer te 30 
Expenses, Mrs. Bryner, Special Meeting, To- 

TOGOP Sie aie ta<.atocopavencbedornieedsusloresayeved coveracrariebeasineiine 15 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance, Special Meet- 

INS CINCiINWMALL Wyse: Kelesiswie uteisierieeintemtereiess 20 


00 
0 


818 75 , 
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OHlIO—Continued. 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance, Toledo Ass’n. 15 00 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance, Montgomery 
WOURTY Se carries tte te sei elte niet incei nie 15 40 
Mrs Us Cue=SimMpson. cuts cceisn cee care access 30 
—— 4,393 95 
NEVADA PR cars vaiteis-cvetxettetr eat atatslsierieiettulaiele aia «icles ire $20 00 
TUXPONSES, eae Cre Merritt: Je. c. let ales aelciers « 43 21 
Expenses, W. C. Merritt, a Friend........... 17 50 
TEXP CUBES MISS BATiCsi’s cree cherie hie hee eis: 15 00 
—— 95 71 
OK LAPIO MA Se oraiccicteettitie crete cist cntatetelsie os steisveimsiaste $225 00 
MISS MES RCOMWIN  Scdens ciisnvee «e's oe tess cree © 15 00 
Wirsehie te CuLADELE a. te ane oat teen ottet cena 3 00 
IMISSVOGKIENGranatie. wesc esis seule cries 6 6 00 
Miss Marya LOOT UE DATI ccs s cept ccc 4 orecclaauelens 75 00 
WiLTAmIpESOSCrS wractclcte cee helo cone ee tte 15 00 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance ..........s..+6. 386 00 
OXSDCNSES, Vs, Cu CANCE! foe. sects cc c.et s tye, 45 00 
— 420 00 
ONTAR Omromtutsteskarieierecrs cate cc cus abies cre tote aes $1,100 00 
OVE Atm VCP UT ISOM fects ote avelsisteleraiccein ¢ esrececd sities 3 00 
DMISSHUBaLGarse crctrtcrcr as erect € ters cee oe rite Neer 6 00 
AD GES AOS Um ele cpate on sterols stots cites reer ne oles Bia 5 00 
wl. OMNeUE: fetter recta cole Sia nectar sb ase Stoves. « 5 00 
AGEN ESTO CE Oates et aterstetcatiiole ete etiele a cre aso oe 3 35 
AVA ARUN OLD Seaiiaterctetetorereretote tere tacts etcreie ine is oicte ernie 4 50 
EP VV Gam Derlali teria scot yale ssn ietete eas sieseus 15 00 
(Det 5. CEE Moo. daadac accor ba ioc ee Soon ae. 6 00 
ICT BDA Ste ciabtclaet secmie eile ce aiottonme teste. sites © 15 00 
GCeorzemuullotteenidcderer cee es oe reiki eet cte 6 00 
AOVAN HHO MIA GTitic ier, to sieie selscales Ge.» treatialecnsnels 15 00 
ROVA ROME ELA RAL a teceat ce meeccistes ics sts 6 sites 3 00 
ECS ee Nene Vi see tari te ntt teieor telatcid niststar ccspeisinseke = 15 00 
ies ComLOR ME cevertetristeets ss serie ites e.sele eit sie sieremiec 15 00 
SAAC ELOEOY rye cite saree taco c aac asc cree cise 30 00 
Mr SMVISsaer ELOUAE i etes tien wees ie oiije oes cinclncters 15 00 
William Hamilton, Colored Work............ 25 00 
PEED ETORNCUUCLE St ctarciate cletctete oi diets tstei clots se oie) s¥e lefeisials 2 00 
IPO a ROW GH etal ets folererssetect stata tatetcnetorsl s/ etajetons nae ngeae 3 00 
MISS) Eraakiey Wisi) OW Ells 54:5 sree ere © is brsitisiate's apes 6 00 
HFA)? GPR ON Meets ahoven’ stcleler store. <s sla meiuissericere paps 3 00 
Asher H. ae RAIS GOCas oO US uteaaehe Le AS 6 00 
VCV ee MLOLU Meer ce ei ieiiccterisiets sinisle ese weterels 9 00 
M. E. Sunday- school, IVETE DEOOKiee se cereiae ce cia lps 15 00 
Hon. J. J. Maclaren, Colored WiOrks.. «os. 50 00 
DOMME NEVSr St eaten evince ee retails pies uiviee 6 = cures 3 00 
Mimico Presbyterian Sunday-school......... 15 00 
CRS VIA SSC Vure pietsclesieiaresicteiet sieiareracetns-f one © Sopens 100 00 
Clara J. Nelles and Mrs. Kitchen............ 3 00 
OV. Thee Ue INIO its inatetcleter ic titlevecoisislevererele eure wei supisan 3 00 
Mem ClowmesieNOXOU) sictecrste ce ceils clapraieieieervislvisia ie 6 00 
WAV EENG WIDELY ecient ies sictellesteiuls siusets 6 00 
AVV SEMIN OUT  ccinciiiee ce cat meh een cls aieten 9 00 
CE UREIBPECKOViOle tie site tiers sore Oe ce uleclece ies encioks 25 00 
TOV Mele Ae EL OSS0 cictercter siete te artes parvteio sastoloermercs 1 00 
Aba eh s CSS) pe onod ana cee cacGrmaan Saarmiadmaees io 3 00 
EVV COR BECLISSOUL Uerelcrctsvs) crass ole s +10 6 « 00s) o's euareheabese Creu 15 00 
Mrs; Walter Russell tics sees eve ve esas a6 15 00 
EPP AS COI CKaetinire ere ae cise inie aie es 6 00 
CUPL Stl Cicl@is ererecin sie ieierrae s niel sini stele e\eleievers 6 00 
Mrs. J. A. Symington mere 30 00 
Re Gee ENULDOR” wcrc tisie cisleccieiess.e acceso. Reel rite wiatersts 10 00 
eal VLA COmra am nns oaieiicie ce iies © © s(ele.erer 3 00 
Expenses, W. C. Pearce, Summer School, 
FT GOLOILLO Me ctereretereietsare itv eieaieie-cvaneie so! e)e esse, etshshn 50 00 


Expenses, W. C. Pearce, Toronto Ass’n...... 15 00 
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1Dp-a INE CRAY AW Ofer SEEN ACY HOt Oe CHO OOOO OSD On SO 65 00, 
Expenses, W. C. Pearce, Toronto Pres. As- 
sembly instal era lorarstenevozatatctett tones erehsheteratatetistsiets 20 00 
Expenses, W. C. Merritt nea 15 00 
Brxpenses, Mrs BL yQCr ier ier sicileictectslsiereteretcns 20 00 
OREGON Wiss scni teins cle marci adstetseraa nner ae $225 00 
Contribution to Field Workers............... 25 00 
PGINIVS® 2 .ceeiee eeeras ote se ee reteietiecrestte 60 00 
PAS ARM MORSOu pice rsrenieinle cietemerece nipia cleteret onsterate sole 15 00 
MEpenSessm. Co Merritt) occ cincccleesjete sd crcracts 232 80 
Db @axerneyacly Wu bdshelstigeKch pegod corn dGUooOMbObeaoo 25 00 
POxpenses Mrs: Brymer ves, os srscis ele ois /eoreyene, abs 30 00 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance ................ 40 00 
PEININSYIEVANIA iis crete clstererotsla stelle tis che crereRoreuae stars $3,300 00 
PAM A VATIMStLOU ES a oielcle tenets orate tie clone rerske 10 00 
CharlestS. Albert. Speciale, «cece cer crore creveus cots 5 00 
NEG ee ERM AUS a mrmele ciel fcisintsistsrcrectete i cretete crete 30 00 
George W. Bailey, Colored Work............ 50 00 
George W. Bailey, West Indies ............. 100 00 
George W. Bailey, Inter-mountain........... 100 00 
MES HIST ACME ETA CH! 9 e's ais:0 0 susie s.r evs tev,cl sores e cere 25 00 
ACTS UROL CL yest sehen cst sceasin cc testes ste 50 00 
Baptist Sunday-school, Kane=...... 2s. + «cee 15.00 
Feel eist OC LALIC y crpatetese'elcte cpa sttioieie as citsne ssh areusterete aunt 3 00 
JORTMEUIC OD VELSC  lestaisessrernec cists sath te east 100 00 
Johns] Converse; “MexICO™. oh ccs taveciecteslels.s 100 00 
DOHNT Hen CONVELSEs wistetsieycheleicteieariieieicors ote eie see tee 50 00 
Oe ml AO LA Us aacrelerelore sha gicneiersiers seca stereo eicis ot ere econ 30 00 
Gai PID ANUS Olle eleie.c'6 eels erelcynie tie ie ene veat or nectaaaee ens 00 
East End Presbyterian Sunday-school, Wil- 
ACITISDULO WE sro seletcteketore a cis lerece rere eemet cious 00 
First Christian Sunday-school, HErie......... 6 00 
Oe IDE GigniKes) hoa guocunnsHconcUEe CUD AoA SUOecee 50 00 
Ie y Gables eperers oteratere slorecs seoisiertere ae ete eo siieterere sire 25 00 
Grace M. BE. Sunday-school, Grove City...... 15 00 
PP ERCUIIZe eS DOCIAN sa ele crolevtyoieeasretr ese areiciemiees 540 00 
Tard) dL CIA 7 JA DAM tees cis seisie cielo srhie Cote ete ahs 3,000 00 
Alexander Henry, Mexico:................ - 3800 00 
Alexander Henry, Special , 50 00 
Mrs. S. H. Henry, Special . 50 00 
John J. Henry, Special . " 25 00 
PATVOTE WaELOVUZOL “ilies scselee st eregzacis PF Sy SSR CeaS 2 00 
JAMS AWiarEGNNCAL! ccc cl. ce citaies parecoueiiet eieeiede 30 00 
DWV GAINES! rerercye sie scs/accieisyelesete erm ace cueretoversteyers 15 00 
CD ED eee utal TACE ee te terate «che sustreusrces sdb custone tie cereus 7 50 
Lansdowne M. E. Sunday-school ............ 15 00 
NEES Ee OCR GIISON) Vo cyeeerseisusjeeectenter sate ie tcsiee 30 00 
Gradedaumion; INGrnistOwnho. «<csec ce ses ois 2 00 
MEY WI) NCO ALL OL UY: crevateranst oiarereletalale ie leletstexsisteie s eseie 30 00 
A} ENC CURLY. "Ae cce-caata, crejerssss tice to leteve sioteremeiererecs 6 00 
DD a NELE Cia creretetete roles terete, svaiers eitte sasienecaterenci teker ete 30 00 
JESSICSNICINGELY re ccsteinieieeieie sithowstavevorese aie lace ete yoyen 5 00 
GCOrgemWire MAS Ce Pe mrcneieatsieteiate os cuetete cisterna tons 50 00 
Philadelphia County Ass’n, Japan........... 135 00 
aT tina Hi pelt ODES Olbae mcteners te etein erence eietestic ctesteretene 30 00 
Reading (erimaryaUMlOne eles ccices cl «ls 61> cies 15 00 
RGV.. deg Ne tte OSOlS MW ercce cts stettiercce semerscem te retanociess 3 00 
CoB PRAUCR anc cmiee COR AOC On MS ON OURD Sone ahs 15 00 
PWiillia ma Ee SCottirancrcare ches areclccescetcreenieoree 300 00 
Dice Massy SLA COM ayere ei aletalecaheleretercissiclerrsisre ciejers ince cert eae 5 00 
Edy, Ed puScLUlikk, letcrerarewe sions enero retertereotcoe ataccene eter ere 6 00 
AMIN Ae Mi, IS CHUN cin ces a necis eine cccusissere cere oiuces 3 00 
CRG LYUM PUT rents ctor atieere meerertore ce detains 75 00 
Dhomas Ie eLAS Nets. «ctereccne coven tae wera cat 10 00 


1,824 85 
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LR PON Ae tlie i es SOUT Pa eC MG Ob be MIE ee 4 00 
JOM Walton f wacrs tics aiccsee ee cae see cree 30 00 
EEXDENSOS IVs, Cae MGLTICGis noe tries cache tee nice 40 00 
EXXpenses; Mrs vbryner sca cect Does 25 00 
Expenses, Mrs, Bryner, Philadelphia County. 15 00 
EXpenses; MW. CC. Pearcel.oseen seeiea te cones 127 00 
Expenses, W. C. Pearce, Pocono Pines....... 50 00 
Expenses, W. C. Pearce, Allegheny County... 19 00 
Expenses, W. C. Pearce, Philadelphia Co..... 10 00 
Expenses, W. C. Pearce, Sixth United Pres- 
DVCOPIAg go CHUTCH miter eae: cise ete. 40 00 
Expenses, W. C. Pearce, Pittsburg Union 
Christiane CHUTCHes o.7. ccc meen SSeS 35 00 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance ........,....-+. 100 00 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance, Pittsburg...... 15 00 
Expenses, Mrs. Barnes, Philadelphia Graded 
Opal OV elec omni cot nienntuer tt i eine cee tan emma 15 00 
Expenses, Mrs. Barnes, Allegheny County... 25 00 
EXPCusese MIS UBATMeSE EtG tere cetor ce fee. 14 00 
—— 9,429 50 
PRINCE EDWARD MUSEAND 2022.55 cick cne ee ce $90 00 
FOX PCMSCS NW sb ugeMVe CLs ayeiels ive kate sige sony 15 00 
! ———_ 105 00 
QUEBEC ricer tects amac sist onions bata erect ee $300 25 . 
Primary. Department=...ss.ccsa ce rere ee ee ees 30 00 
Bg, 1NOS-<' sq Sedan Gorse on.cudinguddM opin 15 00 
DEV Ge Elem t IGM a tinsielerete ster oretereeiote tiem cients ere 15 00 
WinuSaminesie: special s..e scene cement woes 25 00 
WIGNER ata til Olen ste mentee ta att ties rattan e na tage oe 15 00 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance ..............++ 50 00 
Weg OSS Sie pede Bb eS pyd 3S 60D. Gieinmicins CIDE GIG anon aD 60 00 
Expenses, W. C. Pearce, Knowlton Confer- 
GIG “15.6 Soon ete oaks Tol SON a croaIay apres 75 00 
———_ 585 25 
RHODESISTAND hearth iid sein see tee $300 00 Ld 
“ltymouth Sunday-school, Providence........ 25 00 
Calvary Baptist Sunday-school, Providence.. 75 00 
Ee CHUnGhnn faerie ame ince crates te tie: 15 00 
(CHER Geel E ELAS otyiyn cae SoBe bon Tin pase volIe dE 6 00 
TORN MLC CCH OL Gree estates sees tga eects ts 10 00 
MR BNI CCST wae aca aenee es hs ee oe ees 300 00 
GFR PMC AUISIANC mem enter re toe mete as 5 00 
Providence Lithographing Co................ 300 00 
Providence Graded Primary Union........... 5 00 
POM Wier: SVV CLC PAV AI pets c ce + ere he © si Teine's 30 00 
T. W. Waterman, Colored Work............. 50 00 
Ue niger NUH RS) A COREY Ne mex shpeaionoric non Nomoto eicior Sos 50 00 
Expenses and Services, Mrs. Barnes......... 74 00 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance ................ 30 00 
IIS penSes avin Ohe POAT COME: Madurese sce ccm yale «ye 65 00 
——_ 1,340 00 
SA SISA TC ELE VVAIN as Seotartecis erarere locus tis erase sie ietagoraisueus $60 00 
PIxpensesyy .C- WLCUPUCE surrecs e+ cfc lela spa ieie =. elaine 50 00 . 
—_—_—— 110 00 
SOUTH CAROLINAS Art hint here tat teeeeseecs $300 00 
Special Contributions trom Associations...... 100 00 
GOlLOVECOMASSOCIMION: Blinc ceies cece Ceils os 4 diac,s6 150 00 
MAP MEUTLeSS. crease cities ces sa slots ste we 3 00 
Claflin University Sunday-school : 2 00 
NMISSHS MIN] Harmen sas oa) ee eles esis Mc 15 00 
TED S WIEOM corte sco ctete ie bee oie merctewtas scien 6 00 
AO PICLSOM pe tmcrtiiasiireiectete ses ete ere crete 15 00 
Redd Kee lo (Yee AIA ceed yAuGad CRORE KO Ceca ton ci IOI aCr nS 3 00 
Aired opel iio GLEE tre tae oc nin Ook MOO AICO TIO GO 6 00 
RIV VeUOULULE: LG mecttetetecersievalere eit ereie eterstereteclars ele ei e/a 2 00 


Presbyterian Sunday-school, Pelzer.......... 15 00 
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SOUTH CAROLINA—Continued. 
Presbyterian Sunday-school, Rock Hill...... 1 26 
J. AGE ISMVEM. Weitielsics ce cies cis cisranie bepaiusnarets 30 00 
NETS HC ara AS OMG versneicte) olla siroleteueie leis sel eaters ae ua 2 08 
St. James’ A. M. E. Sunday-school, Abbey- 

VEILS arapatets euoselote oto reipiereteueycnetake tereternata teteatepeteteve 1 00 
St. Peter’s Baptist Sunday-school, Greeley- 

WAU Ky BA Gp moa Go ps On OO fc Se iedls 6 Ua Oe Sere oe 1 00 
Expenses, Caen Lawrance soft ae 15 00 
Expenses, W. C. Pearce ..... te 75 00 
Expenses, the. PAE Coe ate ice oes 10 00 
Expenses, J. H. Shepard, Miss L. A. Moore... 1 00 

SOUMPIMDIAIOimpAiterstcncau stasis erect ioe penetaisieras ones $105 00 
HMxpenses eA. DU. (Arn Ola atecctaslere.-/ayoievepolevousiere’>\ cusie 10 00 
Hip En SES au Se @ OL vexchequistay Gerelaeitie's alese x eielets 20 00 
ES CHS ES EVENS a ESA LIS Sitersiereteveiers) etalalcretel coe (cre ste elie 10 00 

TENNESSE Biciecctocscsreiovccors elccorstesyelereratetarctesqalcwpeuseii: bagiiets cals 
TON TLIO) OPEV CIA © IC meetersieue eneevonatel of svstsi sys) enchelet ses $ 50 00 
Colored PASSOCIATIONN ii. pic stoic s «0s ott ees 3 5 00 
Som OA ILEUS roperemiayers ete seiena/svasleratetcteiolke + tunnspevaneiemec cia 300 00 
Chattanooga, Graded Union: sec sence «6 oe see aie 5 00 
iP lge AVI) PU ENaUU peerene ca scznat ats rcteneranesa).ois | aceus ti eczraueielereredeneie 300 00 
Inty Sunday-School MWmiOMiy sess is oiers «1 eledsehenons 3 00 
PAN eet VECTD A VACL Ayyccehotes Tors. shave ieustors selectins inisberectit 15 00 
PALES © CI) yall S OL ai aus o:teisieiselete jeiioislsvecs scsi eheco electing 15 00 
JOR RRP SD DEW iy. sexe isises svaye 4 oy ses, 4, ¢ 56s), 9 0) s/h uskohenegs 300 00 
JOM PEW eD DEM wIVLGXIGOU: so octers aici Guetoe sieieisisvene 100 00 
Jobn, Raweepper, West Indies’ «si mceeseus a sireus 250 00 
BAS NW )s, GUVAEDULEUIRO LE ale ver's, crave sit sie, nile arene eh ayss liege aesgeneats 5 00 
Expenses, Mrs. Barnes, Chattanooga Graded 

CURATOR aia cwrareye srs eis ensue sip creatie o. eleietowions wicriartae ee 25 00 
Bxpenses, W. C. Pearce, Nashville, Special 

Q MICO HII RET Wes lesio eins leseisatsisione cia siertisisie eiereieinis 1 50 
Expenses, J. H. Shepard, Warren Chapel A. 

IM. SEX SSUn Gay =SCHOONM jer. tr nsicies.ie apsichece sa « 1 00 
Expenses, J. E. Shepard, Miss Laura Finch. 1 00 
EXxxpenses, J. EH. Shepard, Somerville S. S.... 2 00 
Hxpenses, J. H. Shepard, C. H. Fleming...... 1,25 
Expenses, J. E. Shepard, Memphis Sunday- 

SCHOOLS MIO, opelsietertisieie e's eos. ciorenstes else 11 00 
Wxxpenses, Marion Lawrance ......6.sce0s0008 35 00 
Expenses, Mrs. Bryner, Chattanooga Union.. 20 00 
Expenses, Mrs. Bryner, Shelby County...... 15 00 

TT ESCA S eat vemeteversters tole, os aesscelavis crs vere elscatatcrareterahoters 
Special Contribution from Association +15) 

VAN GNION PAN aiercsts sates 4 sic rete e aces cuemenauanegeher fe hens 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance ..........65.-. 
EXDONSCS Vise Cre E-CAT CO! cess onto cieccenisels euiais 

UW TEASE Batereceteteialeletons ekousiele: sicisieletslojeletuinis Creare eceaBisuakein ies 
By Bertha Christian, Cleveland, Ohio........ 
Expenses, W. C. MCUNIELR Ee eee 
Expenses, W. C. Merritt, Sundry Collections. 14 35 

VE RIM GOING pga otetaet are elaietcts o,nevstecste etelenwcans sieienarateaes $100 00 
BVM © ain De erorerceres ete chen /o'(5/e garsiabsveke excasbeusnsaehe. niseshs 00 
ono IVES EL Creo sti tages, steyetey eiesciave eisvei sus aeanens 15 00 
M. Sunday-school, Barre... 2... cscs eee 6 00 
M. E: Sunday-school, Isle La Motte.......... 15 00 
Gi BYE INOREDING co lsaiecrsteio tte eles oie eel teue sees one eres 15 00 
Mou. Perle vires ch ccus seein esas Saua tetas 300 00 
GeOrZ OME SLORY te eerie cs ersten tanh cuneivare caer auskveie 15 00 
Hxpenses,aW.) Cl Pearce: ws, wanes « se walejenugelefaiore 35 00 


753 33 


145 00 


1,460 75 


707 00 


100 10 
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VERMONT—Continued. 


EXpensées! UMrs..4 BrYNEN: oo sacred acro de biodiert 
Page ee Mrs. Bryner, Special Meeting, Rut- 
Loerie Cetieaeiolela’s Sieretetere oaks crore sue cassteete) ov oestarere 


VER GLIN ASR in terse Givete, orscecavatare openexaysitanccanerl store cat kbs 
GracesG. Davis (icoandiatin leh eaeh ee 
James*R2T7opling | 5 Hanes ieee saat 26 
DS ERSAUAACY feiercite oe OG Chis Con oc Ls Aan eA ia 
57) JOEMCIntoshor. Jose es eR ee Ry 
SOS. WAM Ia Ss wees RAR ENR te IS ee o 
Expenses, Marion ‘Lawrance An Cotas Lethe 
Expenses, | Marion Lawrance, State Univer- 

SUG, povocavavors siete laren sraleceuntcroverne rerlssote'oteraearerotatatehola 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance, Richmond..... 
Expenses, Mrs. Bryner, Richmond ........... 
Expenses, Mrs. Barnes, Richmond .......... 
DPxpenseseMre Barnes 1.58... Lneewethe 
Expenses, W. C. Pearce, Richmond.......... 
Expenses, W. c IREAT CODA lata oan wiclolete a sors 
Hixpenses, W. CreMerritt sulk. eta ies 


WASHINGTON, EAS Te ta teipe a cor aie 
WX PCNSESHRV 1) Con VLOrPL Cty sorcerer etelercste lene « e 
Expenses, W. C. Merritt, Stevens County... 
Bxpenses, Mrs Brymer Vnitr le. oR ent ie 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance .....ccceeseusses 


WASHINGTON, WEST | ..2ccE Soe. Cri ani. 5 
Mr: SandoMrs. i Wis C.. DaVies... ... ca metatiecerd aes 
Wises (Gow NLORII ELS eriestvcin cists cpa tclered bodes: 0.0 teal Sete 

- W. C. Merritt and W. D. Wood 
HWxpenses, W. i€hiiMerrittecss ene 5 oa el oe bo 
Expenses, Mrs. Barnes ........ 
Expenses, Mrs. Bryner ....... 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance 


WASHINGTON aptitie by are ai th eens enette Lacs 
Ma Sar COMMS see teat Mini es BIEL ERAN <i cds whi ss 
Expenses; .W... Gai Merritt etanivnt. ema. i 


WEST VARGINIAS HO. ahielits.. CROCK, «.2R0 895. os 
ak CSG Wl crs sa ycepad nine Ap ceuro cas ei Ras scutes 
JC, Bardallsiiesico Wace ikon. letatte Oe ain actos 
MINOGUE RCs ayehanci hole vc Okie eehOle nolo. cee ai aii so 
Qe AUT OVS ane a ta raretig BM ae Ste zy Rare teat (oa aoa oy 
F. Marcellus Marshall, Mexico .............4 
Tse Ve te G Eee dolar ayeiatse ur a cee eran re ts Duane atone 
TOXPCNSCS a MITTS eo BYYV NCL xc 5 seins seierts ares or viele 
EXP ON SCS waite Com CANC Cl cls eareaiin «sales ave eleva! ds 
Expenses, W. C. Pearce, Summer School 

AINTON pete ciea.s > Heit SER Phe asks 28 9 eles wie 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance, Wheeling Ass’n. 


WIiscoNnes Fa Ba I IG Bea hither SSRI MR eee 
IVES else IS CTUIVE Ut ester tee orate chs ie tskaneisi6 esses ch- de 
First Cong. Sunday-school, Sheboygan:...... 


Mr sande Mp. “GASSCY oy ers cisiaye sees uerenied ss ; 


Te bea Er O CEO wie lore ereieles tedster eh cie cy srers oersie ie tciena 
BV eeebeeV VIC CES cle trenrere ee raiele cures cusit obs Gye twee usiais 
SUV Peet Es CLUS LPO GIN. co eraetearaet ie Rests ep ticce > ay ci ele ue 
PIS PON Sess EUS I COL ates easehets pisses is curiae 
Expenses, W. C. Pearce, Milwaukee..... enton 
ISXPCNSeS,-\Wir C4 COreG Fir kets siitieus si a\ere os eae 


Expenses; Mrs. Barnes oo oie nope ee pa ciie tee ‘ 


Expenses, Marion Lawrance .........+.++++++ 
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683 50 


620 18 


291 20 


1,412 10 


178 20 


850 00 


504 40 
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WYOMING 2 apictscire oisters craters suctre BA OOHOO egonoundodn $ 30 00 
"Sx penseshaw aCe Merrit triireccctauiore'crekeel ne dlele.« « 217 26 
Pixpenses;, Mrs7iBry Meri seyret. ewiv tdierte « slajeiciersis 10 00 
WEST sENIDEE Sr ole. Pas ctorotatfarcugnsteneteleyeteney + ofeletetielets arent 
De NSC OUST A CUTIE). craeiolsver navel epielsteieioielexarecel > $ 1 00 
Trinidad Sunday-school Association......... 10 00 
Trinidad Presbyterian Sunday-school........ 15 00 
Trinidad S. S. Ass’n, Expenses, A. Lucas.... 10 00 
Trinidad and Tobago S. S. Ass’n............. 50 00 
Moravian Sunday-school, Barbadoes.. Le 2 01 
GeorgevHieks; FAMAICH sircei os alellelscletelaiaiordsiere 5 00 
MISCE WAIN OW S ators clacarctors ctenelorstche stein everarsl et erefalsys aieirete 
Southern Pres. Publishing House, Lectures, 

Mr. Lawrance to University ............. $ 75 00 
Collection, S. S. ‘‘Romanic,’’ April 28, 1907... 70 00 
Collection, S. S. ‘‘SRomanic,’’ May 5, 1907..... 100 00 
Hartford School of Pedagogy, Expenses, Mrs. 

EPO NGI eR aSAD DEED MICO CU RO OOE. o.2 Neer, 17 00 
Presbyterian Seminary, Louisville, Ky., Lec- 

CUECS MET Ta WPAT CE) fisderare obs ej<1ere o-s1scefellsin-< 75 00 
Tampa (Fla.) Training School,-Expenses, Mr. 

MIRIWLATICE: 6 6 sis je-sreve sire ousle os cc sias se ok elettetecereds 75 00 
Young People’s Missionary Movement, Ex- 

penses, Mrs. Barnes, Silver Bay Confer- 

TCS, Ge ohare tateh cial of os or axcvoivsiorer ob oye UL Me fiitchs, deta 13 00 
From U. S. Government on Account Clerical 

Services in Gathering Statistics......... 382 48 
Cash FRING seni leecusisid decile cama ee cud Some 5 55 
Rochester Theological Seminary, Expenses, 

MPP DA WLAN CONS... <fajcle MMe iene «othe. Rashes 40 00 
Expenses, Mr. Lawrance, Southern Baptist 

Mhealosical Seminar ye Giepcsercrsiee doldetehas. « 74 89 
Chicago Telephone Company......0.Jissa.ts.. 30 15 
W. C. Pearce’s Expenses, Field Workers’ De- 

POAUTROMA OI mar sal ralore fore et oon tewid ayo velacave poreharslieos io 50 00 
Expenses, Mr. Lawrance, Toledo Lecture 

COUNSE eK Fac Tieeiialda cis < etelelorslons aati nsroheie: Sera iners 50 00 
Expenses, Mrs. Barnes, Mothers’ Congress, 

Was hine ton, 9D mi© on. setjecielelels elelerieiiererse 15 00 
Services, W. C. Pearce, Moody Bible Insti- 

RUGS SRO ICAP OWE. lors otete eels alates eiereletsiele eteinsseiels 25 00 
Expenses, Marion Lawrance, National Baraca 

MUTA OTe oh a celee crate cttensiacovehevoteteieaetete eieherehs iene 5 00 
Expenses, Mrs. Barnes, W. B. Wilson....... 40 2 

MAR OGET 2g, 5: <i wireue'eiio soshaiei'sy bi eracae; tae ess TObenee Me etchs. otere ehele eae 


BALANCE SHEET. 
Receipts. 
Balance General Fund on Hand June 27, 1905..$ 1,330 37 
Balance Mexico Fund on Hand June 27, 1905... 842 80 
Balance Reynolds Fund on Hand June 27, 1905. 8 95 
From States, Provinces and Individuals on Ac- 
count of Pledges and Expenses Field Work- 


OLS/¥..cefrgebetosss cree clots eecnreeeialore otertre sreretoies ere oversees 72,930 02 
From Contributors to Japan Fund.............. 4,351 00 
From Contributors to Mexico Fund............. 3,322 66 
Receipts from Investments Reynolds Fund..... 559 50 
From Publishers on Account of Expenses Les- 

sonr Committee eso sca crite set coate oer: 4,876 50 
From Cook County on Account of Office Rent.. 1,283 25 
From Contributors to West Indies Work....... 1,898 17 


From Contributors to Inter-mountain Work... 510 00 


257 26 


93 01 


1,143 27 


$88,666 70 
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From Contributors to Work Among the Colored 


BC OD LOmrat i iifee 4 ee aes ee MRR RRT 6's Lrdbhes 3,607 
Hrom[HMuifem\remibershipsias vscaecies «lecswkeeolocwisis 6,750 
From Contributor to Work in Italy............ 10 
From Contributors to Adult Work.............. 510 
Incidentalw@Receiptsrs. io cse seesaw. LACE eee 8 
From Sales Adult Department Supplies........ 1,132 
From) Sales: Printed Matter isoitis te oe). bien. 895 
From Sales I. B. R. A. Memberships........... 1,715 


From Sales Teacher Training Printed Matter.. 893 
From Sales Temperance Department Printed 


Matter 5.98... .:2y airttin ete bs aes aioe, SEAS 18 
From Sales ‘Development of the Sunday- 

SCHOOIGH BAS. cis. senwacas weet 87 
From Sales Rome Reports.... 26 
rom Sales, Denver UREports™ seks ees.ea eee Peewee 8 
From Sales Office Furniturewid.csosllace. de. 56 
Receipts from Telephone Tolls..............00- 3 
Hrom Sales: Toronto Reports. .wucks escola edne.s 8 
From Interest on Bank Balances, etc.......... 25 
Receipts from Sales Badges, Toronto Conven- 

EIOMe SIR Baste cs oie she ie/s.0isielv nes <a STO TE he eT 301 
From Contributors to Waters Memorial........ 90 


Disbursements. 


Expenses Account Work in Mexico............. $ 3,855 
Paid tov Mrs. Reynolds sO eo SO Se 568 
To A. B. McCrillis for Work in Japan.......... 4,351 
Expenses Lesson Committee.............ceceeee 4,706 
OMICS Cri Oe Heecctsie sists be Daten Cree cues eles cree erate 3,310 
Office Rent paid by Cook County..............6 1,288 
HOLDEN VOLK die VV CS CeAttC1OSi. 3, %.)0. 101." teis'= lees cfs le tavote lets 3,359 
Printing in connection with Colored Work 54 9 
To AY BY MeCrillis* for Work in Italy........... 10 
Printing, Postage and Express, Adult Depart- 

Loved) (oh gasaca aon AG 1,635 
Incidental Expenses .. at 301 
ED TSTAN CITA reat ied rene) erate vatecatal ota eteketelstotera teks mrele reyetoverstore ete 5,505 
I. B. R. A. Printing, Postage and Express...... 1,943 
Teacher Training Printed Matter.............. 860 
Expenses Temperance Department............. 627 
Postage and Express, ‘‘Development of the 

SUT) DAVIS CHOON, Wis lercicvelclelolarchereicto,srops aleve hehe orerete 
MOTH ONTCPREDOLUS Piaisiciccerstcyietevel catsiasetwionerscspnvere etoile 55 
Postage Denver Reports. ci. sscccccccecccsccce 1 
Typewriters, Desks, Cases, etc., for Office..... 1,477 
Postage, Telegrams, Express, etc............2.- 3,855 
SPOLON'TOMRE VOLES Ns: «crane etetenrneanciel even Caer cts! o'6:6 hes 284 
MNGETCSEPANG IDISCOUM Eatccrercce co cistusbetisaetis © « <'c)s/cle crs 471 
ra Cline BEX CI SEB iletere ic ieisidisr cs tie t che sielsielelcislelevelsve 14,582 
SAAT CSe Ts mete ic clolerstose sso ols iaisteinue « Buslouatshelala coe otante 39,440 
Stenographer and Clerk Hire...........0...e00- 12,111 
VEO LL see EXP CIIS CSuwens ofc. sicictel cise) c.siais eins eit!» Ssace-w-sre 0.0 490 
¥xxpenses Louisville Convention..............-- 99 
Expenses Negro ConferenceS..0... ence ccecccecs 97 
Expenses Editorial Conferences............... 22 
Expenses Toronto Convention.............++e0. 870 
Expenses Executive Committee Meetings...... 238 
Expenses Central Committee Meetings......... 118 
WOLre WALCES MLCMONIAI-§ .% picnic leleisle'aiciorere oles sl> ole es 100 
Balance on Hand June 22, 1908................. 1,331 
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5 
$108,065 36 


$108,065 30 
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LESSON COMMITTEE ACCOUNT. 


Receipts. 


American Baptist Publication Society..........$ 
WiipAr= Willd ef COM DAM ic iciereciel os c.costalelsere aterela oleate 
Publishing House Evangelical ‘Association. onus 
Lutheran “Publication. Society... via. Jin eileen 
United Presbyterian Board of Publication...... 
Sunday School Times Company................ 
Free Methodist Publishing House.............. 
Publishing House M. HB. Church South......... 
Cumberland Presbyterian Publishing House.... 
Sunday School Board of Reformed Church..... 
Presbyterian Church in Canada............-+5- 
United Brethren Publishing House............. 
BY OE: “Revewlyes Companyieecicississ'cclcisle esis cilctetecss 
Sunday School Board of Southern Baptist Con- 
VOIMELOR Mere eicicicie’s wie ersiers aisieverorstetasreccbltreiete a) hails 
Brethren Publishing House.... 
Standard Publishing Company........ 
Presbyterian Committee of Publication 
Presbyterian Board of Publication.... 


American Sunday School Union................ 
Methodist Protestant Board of Publication.... 
Methodiste Books Concern aiieioscieisieiecisielelejelstee 
Congresationel Sunday School Publication So- 

CLO LY Werelcisie stohecatereis (oi siejaeyscaieisiassssiee sistsioteseteetensiaiors 
David C. Cook Publishing Company irene acct 
“The DWVaAneel?? \s.c-cn.scp aye ctretele eee Std eistelotels.'s, 00 os 
Sunday School Union (Colored)..............+. 
Advent Christian Publishing Society........... 


Church Record Sunday School Publication. 
THOMAS VWiSi Pike sprtvess 0 o.0ia%ere/eiore ous ores onsale s ttgis Mee 
F. C. Clark (Return of Amount Advanced on 
Dr. Potts’ Passage to London)............. 
Ww. pb  Slaataharn, Expenses of Boston Confer- 


Se oeeeeeses sores oesesorecoreresees 


Methodist Book and Publishing ET OUISG eyarerepanene crane 


Disbursements. 


Expenses Toronto Meeting, June, 1905......... $ 
Printing AmMAGROStaASe! « sors isvereiere recor usteseres ere ore 
Expenses Sub-committee Meetings. me 
Expenses Buffalo, April,. 1906.60 fitel stanton 
amet London and Boston Meetings, June, 


i ee ra 


Expenses Boston ConterenCo, nwdecutaumeinenme 
Balance on Hand, June 22, 1908.......00c000c008 


MEXICO FUND. 
Receipts. 


Disbursements. 
Quarterly Remittances to Rev. C. Scott Wil- 


HAMS Head eae cscs 0% se wetee Die onic hh steed ei iern en 8 $ 


To Mr. Sein on Account of Trip through United 
Statessand) Canadas dea. scene cee ie 
To Mrs. Bryner on Account of Trip through 
INE OR EGC Olatecarstsietrietere.o peste hee ee eitietistsisigretgeys 


842 80 


43 
$ 4,876 50 


82 
$ 4,876 50 


6 
$ 4,165 46 
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PTIN UNS = 5 ccs et eeemec rai hep erie eeh St eaenths a 175 00 
Eixpenses Rev. Ven “Scott “Williams on Account 

of Executive Committee Meeting, Louis- 

Wille; L907. .% saciecsscis sis ae 28 00 
For Mimeograph ao Obie ao Age 17 50 
Express and Duty on Same 6 40 
Expenses Mr. Williams and Mr. Sein in Attend- 

ance at Louisville Convention.............. 120 00 
Balance on Hand June, 22, 1908. Fide ee cece 309 51 

————-$ 4,165 46 
REYNOLDS MEMORIAL FUND. 
Receipts. 
Cash Balance on Hand June 27, 1908 8 95 
Interest on Water Bonds............. 450 00 
interest, on: SchoolVBonds. . Wisi ca ide ee cele 37 50 
From Quebec Sunday School Association on 
PC COUNTLOL PICU RG Tretia. sd sieielcrerstenate. hee elenPene aie 36 00 
Interest on Semelroth’s Note......csecssccceees 36 00 
$ 568 45 
Disbursements, 
Payments to Mrs. Reynolds: 

UNG 2d DOO erase sorts oie sto tehe cove erates sree shel i0.0 whe. « $ 75 00 
ENON Gam rte OU Oleralapatotete lever cle averaiascue ache toh aveles: clajeieie 6 25 
RFELTT tert s WA OUO . tericheete es tatcoleeettreie a aet's abathae nl 111 25 
PIL Y MeO LOO Giclee oide.ctae seek eee oeers wk 75 00 
EN OV cm SLO OG iieter fet cic: a save late ou cketslerd.ere hy ovwiel «evade 6 25 
Nov. 17, aeoe (Uninvested Balance)........ 8 95 
Feb 7 TCO on 0 ogEIGDES Calor iO Gee toes 75 00 
Feb. 11, 1907 500.0 CHO DADE Oo ner 12 00 
Witene TSR oct on eo DRC DOO ST DEO TO nem ere 6 25 
AUS ad el OOM a oiterle sioielereis wicteiel sve: s.cteeaieretere Canoe 75 00 
IN OVelie en 0.0 Watacctsrcee ote rec iene e7e iim octane aes 25 
PAM eae OOSamercisies scciettels ol Wie tice ole lavas reislelerets 12 00 
NOD eS LOO Sites ice «cbse te etapaie saverse ca wis monenace Moe , 7 00 
PASTORIS OPAL GOS cre) sare nivis dic atersurele Guess ete. Wg cvotbane en 32) 
JUNE © 251908 ates claw ctepeiey.: ce ceetes SAPs « ,hzttans ans 18 00 

$ 568 45 
Assets. 
Five per cent Bonds Wenonah, N. J., Water 

GGOM PATI V Aes « cisys,c1e:che- sue sieuseee te 6 eemtetobete Stel ileal, 5: $ 3,000 00 
Five per cent Bonds of Wenonah, N. J., School 

WIISERICE oaks sharers as etalekens naveuale ciara ee doc to, 250 00 
Quebec Association's Subscription 22%. . tesa 200 00 

oe SemMelroth’s: INOLC® «aii <deieteet > weirs elereieile 100 00 

———-$ 3,550 00 
JAPAN FUND. 
Receipts. 
Michigan Sunday School Association........... $ 217 00 
Emma G. Welch.... 355 30 00 
Miss Mary Moore.. es 75 00 
A Friend_in [Tdaho.......0.ssceneseeeees wee 20 00 
Illinois Sunday School Association........ aah 300 00 
Sheldon B. Jackson............ oy cer Gages Wetec 15 00 
TER OR A Reds hes oes Ab no OOS ot: Out RROeO Gertz OG 50 00 
New Jersey Sunday School Association......... 150 00 

ESE WV TOM cio cicletiotersiskotelelotere chelviclelsisi« aieietetercneeke 300 00 
Maine Sunday School “Association... .-+++.- ‘Site 25 00 
LAPS EET OLIZ Se cicisreteis ce) staisti siete ote tesolecats itaiccaisrecicteete -. 8,000 00 
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Philadelphia County Sabbath School Associa- 


ETOTUAR craves Sie ane FR ette Riohs fetes ENR ee costal 
MrswC. di erronig,. Sn ects. siete ereeio teretcieterte = 
Brances: INeeland: “sc /. cdc sister ayaa tevoretare rete ttre torte relats tow 
mev.: He AS Dowling i. cca. sc aes eee wee eee ee 

Disbursements. 
To A. B. McCrillis, Treasurer World’s Sunday 

SeChool ASSOC ELOM mens Mele eeierccs orate eer arecsie ore 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP FUND. 


Receipts. 

IBS. WKS PWVIEEONE vie lotesAeuclscerusscscesie sete ote OVA te he a $ 
Memorial tarris: Acvyer Wells arcs stejscscro 5 srourieberts 
DET A IMA OUI neyster e-cnciapsrel sik sie ¢ teuaveiety ote tecane ot nevea eS 
Mrs. Ida Hieks Rawson. eget atin s. -sintemaiee se 
W. N. Hartshorn (Designated for West Indies 

Work) aie si coveusiels avebaish wines eeoraniaisniaaseanensheie ete. ate ots 
REL He EV CHIDA scentoptecieke coe Sorter Th siege ehae: 3 pieneteiere.s aise 
Marion Lawrance (By E. O. Excell)............ 
IME Ps DROrleyz.tssccscciesnia soe annette ee ere te ecsialisar ai 

Disbursements. 

To West Indies Fund (Mr. Hartshorn’s Pledge).$ 
Balancevongbiand, June 22519085. oo sare ars vasente ans 


135 


0 
$ 4,351 00 


$ 4,351 00 


00 
0 


0 
$ 6,750 00 


0 
$ 6,750 00 


Pes 


THE CALIFORNIA DELEGATION. 
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Securing Larger Resources. 
E. K. Warren, CHAIRMAN FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


We all recognize that in the service which we can ren- 
der there is nothing that takes the place of our putting 
our individuality into the Sun- 
day-school work. But in addi- 
tion to this, as with all enter- 
prises where men and women 
who devote their whole time to 
the work must be supported, it 
is absolutely necessary that there 
be proper and adequate provi- 
sion made for their support in 
the way of money contributed to 
the cause for which they stand. 


An APPEAL TO BUSINESS MEN. 


Mr. Warren. There are many who do not 
know the joy of Christian servy- 
ice, and who do not, perhaps, do their full share in 
throwing their own personality into the cause of the 
Master. My appeal this morning is simply to this kind 
of men and women. I do hope, dear friends, that you 
will take my own. personal request to business men all 
over this nation and ask them to believe the Lord’s 
promise and take a moneyed interest in this great insti- 
tution, and see if they will not get a joy out of it which 
they never have experienced from any other source, 


TOUCHING RESPONSIBILITY. 


I want to say a word in reference to our responsibility 
as members of this Association, in our various states, 
counties and individual schools. We come to a conven- 
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tion of this kind and we look at the great needs of the 
various departments which already exist; we note by 
our treasurer’s report, which was read here this morn- 
ing, that the Association is absolutely out of debt, but 
we must understand that some one has to be responsible 
for every paid secretary and superintendent which this 
Association has in its employ. There are knocking at 
the doors of the Executive Committee earnest requests 
for the appointment of three or four new secretaries or 
superintendents of departments. What are your repre- 
sentatives going to do about the matter? The depart- 
ments are all right, each one in itself is the all-important 
one, and it would seem as if we ought not to delay one 
moment in selecting the superintendent for such a de- 
partment. The motion has already passed that these 
superintendents shall be selected just as soon as the way 
opens financially. It remains for you this morning to 
swing wide the doors and to open the way for these 
secretaries to be chosen and placed in their respective 
positions. 


An ANNUAL S. S. Day. 


Let me also ask you to have in mind another thing. 
Many of you have received from that Committee, every 
state, province and territory has received over and over 
again, letters in reference to a plan for a general all- - 
around Sunday-school day for every Sunday-school once 
a year, when information shall be given in reference to 
the organized work, and an offering be taken. I am just 
suggesting this now, not to do away at all with the 
pledges, but to urge you in connection with the pledges 
of the morning to have a vision of the future in which 
we may have in all our schools boys and girls developed 
into men and women who will be intelligent in reference 
to the organized work, and who will be in the habit of 
giving for it. We have had this plan in progress in 
many of the States, but the thought now is to make it 
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universal. In one county in Michigan they have followed 
this for three years. If the plan was once adopted 
through all our international territory, on the basis of 
this Michigan county, our total income for international, 
state and county work would be more than a half-million 
dollars each year, which would be far beyond the income 
from any permanent endowment that we could possibly 
hope to have. In order that we may have your recogni- 
tion of this plan for using one Sunday each year and 
that we may go out to talk up this work and to bring 
it properly before the various states, provinces and terri- 
tories, your Executive Committee igs passed the fol- 
lowing: 


RESOLUTION PROVIDING FOR ANNUAL S., S. Day. 


“We recommend the observance of one Sunday in each 
year by every Sunday-school to be devoted to the giving 
of information in reference to and receiving an offering | 
for the organized Sunday-school work.” We do not say 
what this day shall be called, and we do not say when 
the day shal] be, because those in Canada might observe 
an entirely different day from those in the South, and 
those who live on the New England seaboard might wish 
to adopt an entirely different day from the people of the 
west. But we plead for some one day, once a year, 
when the organized Sunday-school work shall have right 
of way for the giving of instruction and the receiving of 
an offering. We shall start out, I assure you, in a care- 
ful manner, dealing with the matter conservatively, win- 
ning our way, and educating our schools so that in the 
next five or ten years there will be a steady income com- 
ing into this Association. In order to make this thing 
possible, we shall have to have the support, the consent, 
or authority of this great convention. Therefore, I wish 
you to endorse the resolution I have read, with these 
words added: “ And that this Twelfth International Sun- 
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day-school Convention instruct its Executive Committee 
to work towards this desirable end.” Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to move the adoption of that resolution. 

President Stites: You have all heard the motion of 
Mr. Warren that the Executive Committee be authorized 
to take steps to secure a reliable income for this work. 
All who are in favor of it will please raise the right hand. 
Those opposed manifest by the same sign. I do not see a 
negative vote. It is unanimously ‘carried. 

Mr. E. K. Warren: Thank you, brethren. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in order that this new feature may have proper de- 
velopment, in order that it may be brought properly be- 
fore the various states, provinces and territories, some 
expense will be incurred. I, therefore, pray the privilege 
of sending to your treasurer a draft for $1,000 to pro- 
mote this new feature of our work. 


The program of the Twelfth International Sunday- 
school Convention was the best I ever saw; and, con- 
sidering the local difficulties, was splendidly carried out. 
—Rev. A. C. Crews, Toronto, Ontario. 

The Louisville convention was the greatest in evan- 
gelistic and missionary spirit of any I ever attended — 
L. R. Cook, Yarmouthville, Me. 

It was a hot, perspiring, inspiring, yeasty, glorious 
convention. It was not the addresses which made the 
convention great, but the things done by the convention 
itself —M. C. Hazard. 

I was impressed with the wide scope of the interna- 
tional field, the diverse interests to be served, the beau- 
tiful Christian harmony, and the purpose to extend the 
usefulness of the Sunday-school to all the world.—G. W. 
Miller, Paris, Ill. 

While the convention was great from every point of 
view, I was impressed most by the evangelistic note which 
kept ringing through all the sessions.—R. C. Willis, To- 
ledo, Til. 
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International Pledges, 1908-1911. 


The following pledges were made at the Louisville Convention, 
June 22, 1908, for the support of the work during the next trien- 
nium, 1908- 11. The cards signed indicated plainly that the sum 
pledged was to be paid annually, with the understanding that the 
payments are to be made during the first six months of each year. 


States, Provinces and Territories, Per Total 
and by whom pledged sas ide years 
PLE ANB AIWi Atiiateiat cae oloti ode 20 So 95516 10'c0 so1s0c0 800 sae yee xee aye saces $268 

COlOredMASSOCIATION Feleisiers oy pisisis op os .09 aa lea 5 00 
Armstead Brown (OnE yVY.)......ceecceveee 3 00 
WETS tO pee SPP LOS TOM oer 0 ofa cfeleténes tol sis,010\0,0,018 5 00 
Booker Mig WesDiNStOns 2. ve cen cicee acy cine 50 00 

———_ $845 00 

ALASKA—W. B. Jacobs, Illinois.............. $10 00 30 00 
ALBEE R AW 4 tteyecistcictats chcte tats a vlogs obs ialolevour etsieixeets, <,,8 $25 00 
SEUAVte Man eAGG slow etek ane Ae Old ayetordiare: ders 10 00 

—_—_ 105 00 

ARIZONA=—Wralter, TAU s . srice oisiniere sie s.cc0s sje sec es $50 00 150 00 
AVRIKAINGA'S Gi crctersicis: 516 clave feteue vet oa, aley tne. 0% afd eialloyeters $100 00 
ISSO Cla HOMIE aia cre ateisio.cisjoustexesorece toljsieyeisvedh eanetete 25 00 
ROC! ROBE GOSS iayctlate: a6 5502-97 575.0 5:15 ois nies shat 5 00 
Caughey Hayes Bible Class............... 10 00 
ARCTIC OSeR TL. Mel opohelis oie! Scares \ sini pie a bisle.o.okths.clehe Ste 1 00 
Primary Dept., 1st Pres. S. S., Little Rock 5 00 
Miss Maude Hite Shere gotceen ae :..2e ee ah. 5 00 
ES ANY MEUGaLnNAD © Se oVetintal seit, cl/sevelarctasdvelefeielevass aig a) sane 5 00 
FIOrvey PATON QUES ¢.s15o\o.icisiwr.s sxe bl sile sir leiefale 5 00 
De Ng siui6 Li One Ce BRO MOrtoL soi b Ie OM Cre rite 5 00 
Will R. Stuck. 25 00 
WV ee) PNA OUIDORT Felonies Sots evpielclelp.c.tieus erete oS iia A 25 00 

_ 648 00 

BRITISH COLUMBIA |. (East).......ssccecees $10 00 30 00 

BRITISH COLUMBIA (West)................ $50 00 150 00 
CA mpitenth) Sco geporruste eich oknuelis huss a . 
on M Peewee (for the 3 yrs.). as 500 00 
VET SA CPCS 1 OF ore tales 1c iaaaueits nase whey exe ane 5 00 
GeOrt DML ON CD os.0:0 035/258 pop elain t Ae othe alete see 1 00 
DVT SOG Dea S CNIAN cove .torcyofeevald ores -=50q 6 etane 2 00 
Oma isynehis. stares Mees otcape eee 6 6 PEORIOR 10 00 
LOA A MUN ANS Non eRROM Oras COG OM or be cocked chy cet 5 00 
OR Tarr Caetano clatter ats ayiap eth altel, ws recersitsiee sieve 10 00 
IMiys, MOK: Unaels ean Sean aaUOCO lets oe SDIO DO 10 00 
TEAM TA MING LC ALCS drels siehayeisye sisinislere «:tereteievvlefale 2 00 

—_—_. 1,445 00 
GCAEIRORNIAGGOUER) oe ccs. og 2 cae sins ocle EG $150 00 
MAPA AELOVe ALOrPASSOCIATIONN «..nieuecis's sieveles 50 00 
WW: At eloytetor Association... .0.....0. 5 00 
Mr. and Mrs. T. T. Woodruff, for Assn... 5 00 
Hugh C. Gibson, for Association.......... 5 00 
BH. W. Thornton, for ASSOCIAtION.. jens dese 5 00 
Temple Baptist S. S. (for the 8 yrs.)..... 10 00 
RVET Ste atte) PAG WRONG Sr « caohois theteiouicto eb exetteiiys 33 33 
Mabel M. Schauber,.for Association...... 5 00 
J. M. Schaefie, for “Association..........++ 5 00 
TTA eIDOTUC OM everoreretce takers tate cielalevetelictctereteielelets 25 00 

Mrs. S. S. Underhill ($3.00 paid).......... 1 00 te ip 


GCHINA—JOl i UDATTOCH  cic:<1ecs16:61013,0losois'sioie. crores ore $10 00 30 00 
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CORORADO: sensi lusiscucleneiteis einerueii iteiniaere 
W. W.- Wolf Giomivsx:) spaidtve = << atess ile 
Paulve. ._ Blackw.elkiceqasincrrtobete Maleeeeis renters 
eee OMA WICK) alls ce ale ccereustaicys, clei ccie tie eects 
HHO MS Cosner isl. Ts atatestacteteers oesattare eee 
Ep. League, ist M. E. Cch., Colo. Sps.. 
Mrs. TAAL MOO ee eit leate siaeserames ecclerste oa 
J. L. Oliver (paid for 1 yr.) bi 
Dr. A. H. Stockham... oa 
DDS DW tS OM ere ro ore oroiointsersieisieleiatier ep ttis ial Nene 
METS CET PI HAVVIAT Onecc oe coresie at toptretaeme te D 


CONNECTICUT iiace.sc cretseieteret felelelete nis enrrre trate 
ASSOCIA CIO IOs cls <isisiaiers ai vlc loreite pois werent seers Me 
First Congregational S. S., Glastonbury.. 
Geo: MGAPREDUL cite .cric ere lsietereisioicrs reletrel omens 
J. RiIcharaMNorth sic) svcd vem siassre + setlece cere 
Wire: EV TOMES SIClEOM cis e's vctereclc alee 8 erly slele ee 
SS) SETS SWAT ATAS:: Sores cisver ere situs esslars tomers era ae 


CUBA— 
Luis Berenguer (1st yr. paid)............ 
fe Babardwell @istiwrae pala) mnnswactan «ae 


DEL AWA R Eoel. cc sstoicteriolasteieivte.ss.« saletaeineiotitiesic 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA... 
Mrs. Carleton R. Ball... 
Austin Me *Coopersvassdcse as 
First Congregational S. S......... do 
Katherine J. Laws (list yr. paid)......... 
Mt. Vernon Pl. M. E. S. S., Washington.. 
Wrank’ MeChesney Wad dosesccstecsceeeores 


J. W. Reisner (paid in full) Sm 
Mrs. J. W. Reisner (paid in full).......... 
FLORIDAG Mi ieeces cece acer tes c ae et eases ieee 
NIT cANCS NETS EE. Ey CA GaSe rersrtetaceiescoretenetece 
Hirst Baptuse Ss, SS, Tampasicscs acces 
RP SIC a GLOVES cia Farias coats Glateeteh ane sicne toemnatele 
Mrs. W. C. B. Rawson (ist yr. paid)..... 
wames! Simpson Ces soe. eos selec sein chistes 
Bs VAN PELOOGS cccsi0c cans s sees tle eter wees 
GEORGIA ..... SOCIO CCT ALIA tas eter 
Association@ .c:.ccccccds phe mee wales ae ae bas 
First Congregational S. S., Atlanta....... 
First Presbyterian S. S., Columbus....... 
Mr. and Mrs, Thos: (Moores....¢.22esscees 
Philathea Class, St. Matthew’s Luth. Ch.. 
HAWAII—By Alexander Henry............... 
PDAHION Se crease eicte cuosiister stir ured mitrasei andere ts 
DriS. RSRishtenome sas eacakadeace shee sr « 
TL EUINOTS pean as cots eee eh eee Pa 


Local Option Counties (C. Schumacher).. 
For the 3 yrs. 
Ss As, AMON sc Sees cde td sore eek hatet 


AT. Arnold andshamily scree. seeen ee 
Bunice -Breta Aikmamn.vnds oe week 
EV. -Andersonwiiiciate ss os tases te eeietes 
Ay da, Braprooki.. 2 £52:58.5 3.4.04 oak cries eee 
PASI NLE GBrapRoolkii7 sso hacscvewe ett cee eee eee 
EES) STU ES TDS 2 coy 'ei'e e..cfalnyelaneisveionelesetacaisiaaare tere ra 


$125 
25 


00 
00 


685 


600 


21 
330 


595 


429 


745 
30 


180 


00 


00 


00 
00 


98 


99 


00 
00 


00 
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ILLINOIS—Continued. 

OW Re BrOUse cic srelfatere soto se's ee as Nee oe, 10 00 
Mans: “Brymlereer. scriesrieteti: AOS DODO DOOD ACPO 5 00 
IMIVS. SBI VOT es ptalcre cio Ree o's 2 fu erent tretehstotaratite 5 00 
MTS. HISEVIIOT, sec create over slat clcrevel totele dlelatareltatalancte 10 00 
MTs Bryer es. skis sek bichinm eterelals «nivale cht 25 00 
P; Shag oP ce Cistuyr.; pald paws) Seer, 2 00 
Ax Tox (Clarke, 3h 88 Sang bes skeen ed SoTL OR 5 00 
Wree GC OLv ir atsiactal otal havi slevolatoretelete%s ate ee 10 00 
Dee OO a, Peiciereterstelevel tote ee eine eA et 100 00 
DY Ci NOOK: a cictserrstleteteighthneenn an hte ae paader ter 000 700 
FAUT OTIC Tain: sie aiciore\etelatoteotsteletercte\clotetansharctekelete 40 00 
JOHN CHE VCC arwatersiarr cpaiatereracareret wewleretarers 1 00 
GSE CAT OUI. cis es ie ete Slt oer eenewene 2 00 
AMV BUC Bam DOlL Aa. shove; oft, vette) 3 ohst'el i Sat slebarevarals 5 00 
Christian Sunday School, Carrollton...... 2 50 

REY arse et tele Aisteierehs tovexepesge teen ete 5 00 
GEA] PADOOLC Yel 0 caiisse ie oles io lere tein ines Iefers “shel « 5 00 
TOCSSIO BE EDO CAS BES aielel cays cajsvecssa yoyo ayshevereyerstepehete 25 00 
MESA: EL DICEZ Tila, eieietossyelinthadness, syed torent 10 00 
Mrs. W. H. Dietz (for the 3 yrs. melds 3 5 00 
Mrs. W. H. Dietz (for the 3 yrs. paid). 25 00 
AB Youg TOL Ty RAs ACER Ore OOO oom Pere 1 00 

se MO SPREE OLDE ete oiosbie ohieie 2s jo eure eeu a Giolo to el BS 250 00 
Evanston Ave. M. E. S. S., Chicago...... 5 00 
Englewood Bapt. Primary Dept., Chicago. 10 00 
Englewood Christian S. S., Chicago....... 10 00 
Mig ge MEO W1EIa see «occasion cnel ous icteloseiets lop sia 5 00 
Clarence A. Frier (for David Arnold Frier) 1 00 
CTBT ON CO ez ANPEED IC leetey eno c eters eiosseysio (ose enslovesorsiexsrous 5 00 
AsQWAS eee ASL CIS. ctere ctoce.e else's rie /e a eceleteteleai tee 1 00 
HarrictiH, CE TCMENDELE ce-.saiere e%cre sas alarciereis 5 00 
TORT ERO TI Yaes che oleate 9 i516 01s ca sy0) 015/040 3) Srokere isan 5 00 
IW, EBRD A CODS.. Sacoceie water evereinhous sala aieyo.si oP RRR 100 00 
We ACODS sce arreiet etal ets fon scorers) tial exeve sus levels satsus is 50 00 
BiveretGosos SOBNSON secs cose Gus > veo open wile 3 00 
Intermediate Dept. Oakland M. E. S. S., 

Chicasoy (for SEWSs 3). VSS) sievsistecusretsrovenercveinrs 10 00 
GROWS PSTAAD Otte yess ole esis ioe te steaves\ocoyoleurtencbogszeu dt 15 00 
Mi Pande WITS i A Swvile EOCUINY, «1s, 0h odoreasisietehoseyesor~ 5 00 
Wile De Rn DAUR sont sorb iene hover neieunss 5 00 
Dh IOWEGY sche kiarstelone 3 RECO OTe 1 00 
Marion Lawrance see 100 00 
Geo. W. Miller.... 10 00 
Frank E. Mayer. 25 00 
A. A. sweep Coat heey 5 00 
A. H. Mills.. : 100 00 
SAL ETAT IS o.oo ns ous oa cogs anes tells 25 00 
Moody Sunday School, Chicago 10 00 
Se Lad PVEGE TOMls Cerin. cclere 25 00 
Dr. F. B. Moorehead.. Bae 33 33 
TRAIN ROR LEKI Bate etose axolscorrasceiebesoue rst ichoxiviorarancias 10 00 
Prim. Dept. Evanston Ave. S. S., Chicago 5 00 
WliG: MP CAL CO tie: Satie coe ree eel ss enero ny 50 00 
SON HEMI A UECLS ONT iors dos3) cies snsuoiscacspenes oxeken*yciee oxspe 2 00 
Primary Dept. Presbyterian S. S., Clinton 10 00 
Mrvandn Mrs WwW... Be RUnGle rt picts. 500: nthe a 20 00 
FOSCDIAWHSE FROSESLS Ari ronccctsisioistaleeitceicue eleleassexstone 5 00 
rch Jaro e Oa ander Oaomac oOo Ee Octo 10 00 
Ae BReM es hSDN Ge OO OCR OTe RRR Or Ieee 10 00 
Mrs. Zillah Foster Stevens (paid in full). 8 33 
(OW UMS IOlaNe) UG) rs ons ra HER MOC LCS NO ONO 5 00 
TYRES WS TOD CTISON t-tere tore ye ic leusoveisusisin lo asueyrdeve nsois 1.00 
Sacramento Bible Class, Chicago......... 5 00 
LAURA VE. MES DICLOT: tata tare taiedeyeiesede eins aune ais ais 1 00 
WANK He BIL LACWAts cosine cleanin tees 33 33 
Pa TAPE Zio DION, areneredelerateraycicic vatero lonavel sie" pVerie sersjols 5 00 
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Mrvandi Mrs hyman (B95V/OSCi crs cis = dein 20 
Te YIMANWSIPIVIOSC.. 0... soreiepaie.s11 ovo ee Meee Dios 5 
MENS; OPER or VWI OUG crs susve ayers elke piekeisucusys 5 
JONI E ROMY OUGs, nctrasorenersysisy poterapcommeresyarermayes 15 
A INV ic UV SETAE. ONE os ote asd) Sie Aus, aren REM See 5 
Wesleyan Bible Class, Chicago............ 25 
Chicago) Business: Men... 5c eceee sss aoe 2,400 
Mir sh, > Hite Amerie) bier occ. cycustetuclorcttey a aera arets 100 
Dr, Jes Wiebster, (for the 3 Vrsi)iceceriejes0 5 
Dr. di Peawebster (st yr. paid) ceca. 12 
ed He MAWAOL Ol eter resis oie ete teitucternetereiehaie seon6 5 
1: OU Oe Di ee eee mE EO ec SU ee art oe 10 
INDIANA BE afar oer hoccodndo0s somos un cOe De $250 
The» tioosier” Hamilly 1st s srots atomic © 50 
Blementary Dept. .......... 25 
Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Archey. 2 
JODN PAMGKES ya aieretats fevererateter- tots 1 
WR. pe enteld: 3 
Della Brown .... 2 
Della Brown ... 1 
Adam H. Bartel. é 10 
Mrs. M. J. Baldwin. 5 
LL. C. ‘Bisbee. 2 
Curse Besserer. 10 
Edgar ‘DICK: i<..[:i-1e46 3 
REVEM OM Wie, BSUCS i rebateranetsrevar.poretoratoraraias slate) Hohe 5 
TiiM,, PLOUSEE scat tahoe aan hoes, OAM eee 5 
Din M7) IOUS CL 2 Srcsorenarraloss refs fo t0aeNokenstetakensteletelots 5 
Brank VES Ta dley-ctecssnyies erase ian havens or 1 
Wdwardsl oHasmel ers, « sa ses toctsrie eee 5 
Dye OEP IS iii ayers ars Ss. te aoe nea ahaa, ana ain sgase.e @ 5 
BEilmer UB GUNS Ori OV. teseeiayasqreters te forarovarererete tee 5 
BV os CM TDs vsicey hs aco teagezahcenarere aes ebbinetabetst ram stores 10 
Mrs: (HW. PtsOne <6 <5. casunim ncn accalltoe 5 
Mr vand Mrs. C. Ni Jacobs... clettiedtents oct 2 
GOK HORE. Seadransteeietatou tte roterettrrer tes cetecotes 10 
WLI SS Carrie WIC OLG vem sareyaters teseyereierorede\ sis fevewen eters 1 
Jct eE See UCIIRITE.T) 5/4, srarstoretetotot ef sreysiatehere AHS g we fi 3 
Ghai Ws SMES ax rere wtererateraleise nm talepereterireteute rotons 10 
SOSA TUPNIO URIS: covcrcsstevekavar Kar stohenetene forater¥ekNoitetogeters 10 
ie Ese INL SID DULINA «ope coitate rors rote te tort rove teverretaxeranotsyercenee 5 
J2e. Nusbaum (Gsteyr paid). couse ee we 1 
BERS Be A MODS Bier n ix: ps apara dopavot eter eteestotsteketev chee cteteteeey aetete 5 
SS CO) 0G Ae a SA oe Soe Cte erty eee fey, a5 5 
Richmond §8. S. Association............... 33 
SAY AG DUST I cc, vtels nash & wie eee woes, Se teye tS bis 10 
St. Paul’s M. E. Sunday School........... 10 
ATs Sie EMT OMILAS a stare roo Rai obs votencus\or sv ah cyuteber svoteieher 3 ets il; 
TiWSCIEHG-Wial sror.secers te rcictators leew si aye Ge Mee 1 
JS ONNLS MW RUT vee «55 7c to te Gol bore tafe ere ropesoa bu ota fers tate folle al 
SOWA, 50 SCAN: co une oa eee pie aairedien sth S baw $200 
TASS OCIA OR ts soles ereroncre rotator avel siete Voketer Vorenetetot tes OR 25 
Mrs. GiWwi, A lense aan... sate arene. tate eee elo 3 
Mrs; BUSTER Ss worthivig sc ierereronmettieeteans. wes: 6 2 
Mrs > eRe ENC Cini terete teloreetatsvetotetersternireten ot 5 
SuSany OM MEA mM ON Ciaxerc rere stoveretovatehotayal ara oatoters 2 
Siar Ey RUBIN S a chc0: ait to totter tas fasts tose teste ere toners Petaitenerons 100 
Mrs... Jeb Hardin tian Succa etek, soles tte. e 2 
Primary Dept. Ripley Cong. S. S., Traer.. 2 
Sallie Walker | oi; cosivs esctea¥e whe tePeReteberetorerorererere 5 
JAPAN=—JEOM. NVCOss 6 2ccn tun ceeron enn che $1 
Rev. U,’ Sasamori (1st. yr: paid)........... 5 


21,508 47 


1,554 99 


1,041 00 


18 00 
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CAIN SAS Paiva oie alae ucla eta istet hier sie o ccaeieie ule. tye a0. $300 00 
J. H. Engle (to be collected)..... ae 50 00 
CuGy Beesineer.ecjaaec seneeas + ass 5 00 
Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Kesinger. 25 00 
Catherine sSe6Ck Fiercest 2 5 00 

* mosteed, MUNN SI Oni. Wales orp oss 10 00 
Adult Bible Class, Abilene 5 5 00 
IPSEC --GCDAUCL aclansae es cate 2 00 
Laura B. Bayless....... 5 00 
DTSKIC. GB UURIOV nrc sacs cone inc, bee 25 00 
Don) Kinney GSE vr; Paid) .ces.. sci ce se hee e 35 00 

— 1,401 00 

KEN TUCKY.© SSS erdtrctke vas gahladastid ad dererenle de $250 00 
Association, by J. Shreve Durham........ 8 00 
Association, ‘by B.. A..F ox...«..satistwsk «dams 25 00 
Association, name of Miss Frayser........ 25 00 
Minnie NEs= Brunner sy oiotccs:sivele cs dacwelersiée « 1 00 
TOUTS CUES CRSIOY oe ercteternjararluferunyag-nion cae eiyeraes 5 00 
MASS: Wueye BOhanNan . 6/6 .61010.5.5 j0,)0,10)5 tales ery 0) 1 00 
Baraca Class Walnut St. Bapt. Church, 

LOUIS ALO wai talotararetergriveig ‘alalajesepelss iu ieiay save, a gd ote 5 00 
VISA oN Eee d otk 34 AID cravo-o, al ays/'s soleil « aeonis, ats, ¥csis,egscee%< 10 00 
Baraca Class Pres. S. S., Ludlow......... 2 00 

(ist yr. paid). = 
Colorediat RIS Cr icA 4 wave eraityeis ars) cyano ope pyetl. 25 00 
Class 3 Calvary Pres. S. S., Japan, Louis- 

ville (for the 8 yrs.) paid.......e....00. 5 00. 
Mrs. Maria G. Carter st VI) DAG) cara etote 5 00 
al cl wun CAT sla Kersce co a overogere erscvisareleueicce ove 10 00 
Sse woe ane Clarks sieve, oye 0 ayeere esa «ee or fo 5 00 
Cave City M. E. S. S. (for the 8 yrs.) paid 5 00 
DEFOE VIG AS (ULL Y Ae Ce Soeesclecielelt so saaieyeieres 1 00 
IMGISS AA By IE ora 70.55,50.7% 5 (00 ssirayssolosert Wtate eae weeks 1 00 
Crescent Hill S. S., Louisville............. 5 00 
Crescent Hill Christian Church........... 10 00 
Vee OETA Toe fairasfn vol sfoy'ae neha /oiosfase soi 10 Joye (v6) fOSUSKE 3 00 
Ey Wie le ARMS rersoraieisisiatetets ofel sis evens lois (o/wiere)eue 25 00 
MEW ALOU) ISS PAD OVIS 8 oo, 55.8.0, 0,0,0,0,0,0;0,0,8,08 ges © 2 25 00 
a OLATL/ Tem eap TIES vat axelai hey seve) «1 ep stay arez opedis.0,6 ssa teavfesaiters 25 00 
Mrs Sue eM. Davis «for 1, Vr.) <0 << aj: 4Fs 5 00 
VULNS diet ee OOD Tere ser cyeyelaleve sus'aiqie,chats Wehaig exe aisle 5 00 
ee SLATS OMME CLT IIAIN foo 1015 Io (o10,/0) 05 00) seyaerocesiovapare: eT 10 00 
aie (GY MID ESEI Ne cletclele oferorei ae Rea side cyaRes re 5 00 
Entertainment’ Committee ............... 10 00 
ARAT ORV BGI D SON is ois 0 /or0:70s olelc'e ele: sinierarais'oleieis 5 00 
Lizzie Mrennemant ict 6s tes aas «a ilisrebtesc sy. 1 00 
Junior Society First Christian Church, 

TZOUIS ILS Wetetete raleYerasolevaxeresalelessiasepasessysse-esoieielels, « 5 00 

Ae AR ERO Maat acie sleleis ica 001s sane eRic eae seise ic 5 00 
Miss Lizzie Fogle (1st yr. paid).......... 5 00 
Bessie Herrick (ist yr. paid)............. 5 00 
(GP NERS Sievert ley Nae oer neon akc Eon ROS 5 00 
RU SAE LCN) arstobe¥cvstevohalavar vieyeteleleiot ha arar eich) </evsleicls 00 
Mrs. P. T. Hale (Gor See hte a noodonor 00 
Mrsi Senwier Is) EL eres ferets esis ae 00 
EVENT: MEL OW.O8 alate. o) of epofaraoterei da 00 
Geo. A. Joplin (1st yr. paid). aNehot ced¥ations 00 


Juvenile Missionary Society. cilfton. Cres- 
eent Hill Church, Louisville... 5 


= 
SSOMKIMNS LHF Ooo 
Oo 
So 


War Wilder tire... ee ttre foe 'es 00 
Miss Lizzie Keller....... Til de seers ds a 00 
Mrs: “We Hume. Logan®. jc fess, wissen eee 10 00 
Mrs. Wa veUme LOSanNe cee cs cniee hk bee e009 5 10 00 
DVMYS. SVE EU NIG LOSAIN Ss «circ cere prema ki. oweetes 5 00 
igs GW ES by ooh oh Karol AA aa so Oe OOOO 5 00 
Mrs. F. J. Minary (ist yr. paid)........... 5 00 
MUI CY, PATA TANI oo ve tele felcsorese vege! sfofetsi sales <a s'eralers) faye 5 00 


ATIiSae Rn re IMOOLE nas aiaiecls sa cles: cla cus cree 10 00 
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KENTUCKY—Continued. 
CNAA, ICID OMA] Gis cee ratc cat's ss ciste’s arersicarece se 5 00 
Miss Mary E. Michel (1st yr. paid)....... 5 00 
W. J. McNair Ae 10 00 
Be NG meting 10 00 
G. W. B. pet 5 00 
Ri FEA PIRG oe ie colette vein nseaeit a 10 00 
Cc. E. Society First Pres. Church, Louis- _ 

SB DUCE odie Pa NA SN cil ORCI O AU A Uncut AI 5 00 
Primary Dept. Highland M. E. S. S., Ft. 

THOMAS — cee toe reece emotes eT ine cate 2 00 
Primary Dept. “Harvey Coney Ss eacicie 2 00 
Primary Dept. (Advent) Christian S225: 

LOUIS VINE, © o:sccintotersteratphaiea eee ite, oats Meet ete 1 00 
Pres. Sunday School, Ludlow.............. 2 00 
BERES) FRET iain. cveteielatelelsicibtorerelona siete orore wtavetera ont 50 
JMB Sprace.ccntenn.s Sais osie Valet aiadia sh aaa 5 00 
Re MOR Smith. 3 cis cee newer Soweto asad s 25 00 
Missy Stet Bye Scotts snc. icectelererstaram ae ae 35 00 
Miss s Sue Bw Scouse cia cicieatecnsrere score cfu renet eterete 10 00 
Go ewetSom merville sic tiersta da etic sae 5 00 
Wig iE IS CA DUCK ar itis teretotelctelctatpustet sd totetakctetetetetene -1 00 
Marier Seew er f sicccisecca PO ate nite alors oes 2 00 
GSO ToS UGE OTUUIIG ion cortteeyeim tants hye wie fo eee ay 00 
GEOL Smith and ‘Namilyaaucdavousedsedeeaus 25 00 
WAL Spindles. cS ee oa eee 2 00 
JONNV SUES. f onaic ct tatettotaeh tatatstate oe open siete 50 00 
Mrs; JOBS Turneye. sSe0GN wok Ae ee ee 5 00 
Bs. Ge. VERON PS OMe ar. fo atotatalatereverettelehtor haters 5 00 
Virginia Aves Mas Bs +S3- Sinden state ae 5 00 
as RSE. Venabiet tan. o OI, SOS en 5 00 

DeeeVAUSHN rena te oa ccaid hededaae deta 5 00 

Mis, Elizabeth Whitworth................ 5 00 
Miss elmily "SPW aAtesion i crerstartes orate tasers 2 00 
Westminster Pres.-\Si0 Sintec eae ee 5 00 
Mrs) We i. Meama mn veces cronies aoa 5 00 
LOUISIANA (ist yr. paid).......... soFatstonerahee $100 00 
ASSOCIATION Mieicc ola Selene ais Satetel el oeustaeats Stalag tele 25 00 
Mrsi ES Vi B26 yee cars bok Oat Ate ee 5 00 

Be OSES ethene daare ocean eae NTRS 5 00 
W.-R, Meioween, S's wahetalatet anaes tatetatatetets Pete eee 50 00 
Salem Bible Class, New Orleans......... 10 00 
MAINE: 28 ws eecsadeeeee Ses vie Senta nee $150 00 
Baptist S. S., Yarmouthville (paid in full) ~* 5 00 
LRM Cook \(palidhinVfull) Maree te. ane 5 00 
Maine YD lesates my tersistelarerchancterelata id termaterstate 16 66 
MANITOBA. (onnOu cesses cee LP ER TRS $100 00 
ASSOCIATION WN. seers aaieale tes te ts ahepen ett 25 00 

BY YVeNntON cic as rami see ae 5 00 
MARY LAND 8 ).cicrenigdacne reno Ate: Beat $100 00 
Chas: *ROags: «fais wiser evens es Reet taete 25 00 
Laura Wade Rice (list yr. paid)........... 1 00 
CiCA. "H. *Spamiet i sartevrg ca enetge waite oie 5 00 
GSA. Jy -sSpamier iiant Set inet aon nnn. War 5 00 
MASSACHUSETTS) sii aco cpa 6 de tener ew nee $500 00 
Elizabeth B. Dawes (lst yr. ay Mirae ae 20 00 
Elizabeth B. Dawes (1st yr. paid)......... 25 00 

D, Ro UDonaldsonwscsewsoewswcss sc ees 5 00 
First Baptist Church, Reading............ 5 00 
BdgarVlls Hall. hescmorecsseerecerne cede 5 00 
Miss Lydia B. Holmes (ist yr. paid)...... 2 00 
We INSU ETA rtShorn ta cadavers «1 ooalcicl oder statatatetatctats 5,000 00 
Mrs, artshorn «333.23 ci8seisssessser ccna 100 00 


2,643 50 


585 00 


529 98 


390 00 


408 00 
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MASSACHUSETTS—Continued. 


Mrsh. Hartshorn. siiesc 5s + ce eaten aicleteatelete 500 00 
Copley Osgood Meacom................... 3 00 
Primary Dept. Somerville Union Sq. Pres s 
BNO OOS TRIE Naa ACR AP AL em 0 
South “Church, TROD OUYA « o cidiarareveceniievstatearatare 5 00 
ME XU COL) esa eteltre a 3:0: o yea ysionsvaversiene REISS ae doe $10 00 
MLCVEGIA NB eyelets, esos te Soros ve patwsvle wis cose riye mone MBN $300 00 
ENR COLON SOM eatels tavece lorovereverevoveloiavees ub Goren fREMEORS 5 00 
wages PBOOCVEMNAIH estos. doe asd okae Wierd d ereie eter e) ols 25 00 
WH Camipb ll ii hoceG see rss hd 5 AT. ER 5 00 
G. si ADO MORAN clot yaiors si mo oir oleitis eiedeveisvdiextyeasso 5 00 
MOREA; GUE ON orci haters ans te woven ere veka 's 10 re lalerayarerorct ai sro 5 00 
PEARED SET OZ PARE cele casoiaceeh evevavah cxspak steve: ens. oct aendiave \ 10 00 
Men’s Bible Class First Ref. Church, 

Grand Rapids ..... za Raye aka te tetohusiatio athe are kavanars 5 00 
DOW. “HArtw ell vn (iis sieve ictsle o pievareiere GRINS val99 5 00 
Mr. and Mrs. Leslie C. Lawrence........ 5 00 
GUA ISO WES Mo ae oreresieveie's oip\oueipa KIARA OG ook 2 00 
bh DIR eB Ca) ces erie eel ae Ped 10 00 
BY Oe ESs ce ME ODT ei ae Glee aig svelararerelsuererne woes biela orduo 5 00 
ES AS ENDO a. seeceteisip oisiettie Richa iene aie inte vca a 10 00 
PEG a lealiniber bites cn ssi ecwewes Arco cce 10 00 
Mrs. Horace G. Snover (1st yr. paid)...... 5 00 
Bs RAS INDRCMO sce sshocioie gs are eleae ome owt 2 00 
MPS iI. PES PNLOOTOHA. 2 o 5. bis.s lo seiers folnle edie eles 1 00 

MINNESOTASRaisten es Gener crurweouins »otvetae $100 00 
Hirst. Presgis< Sh Duluth... ..o4bsive. «6s 25 00 
Presbyterian Brotherhood, Dlaeh: 10 00 
Lulu I. Rumsey...... 5 00 
Miss Bess Rumsey 5 00 
oUnD TORR UMS CY ecco aye sc pos 9 S976 ave 5 00 
INA be lees See ee ae 10 00 

MUSSSS IRR BE iats.5.c srsccstatepeuerciatones crens pslmuscenseus ose uet OE $100 00 
J. C.: Cavett 10 00 
S. L. North...... 10 00 

MUISSOU Ri gee are leretere as ss crates pea sta ip eipistp praimiel palpi $333 33 
Mrsivuivwm-pAyars .GIst vr. Dald): so: cise ae 5 00 
Miss Mabel L. Bailey (1st yr. paid)....... 5 00 
ig aA iS Cheese Boao anuaGeon Dac ocCade Coes Gute 10 00 

MONTANA Wea dlaere 0 .055.c0 0 cesris into a bate of TE $50 00 
PMOL Y Mea OP CS tre, ackatens clete <ipielolet otis) oletorelerexarersis 10 00 
Rev. H. A. Gurnahan Sen ogee. sate asierees 15, 00 

NEBRASIAiD Sis cect... usrioe kind «ctarepebnlabtl «2 5h3 $200 00 

SME GUPTENS:. eam tne sibs Sais kp aie sieh ates 5 00 
H. Lomax ..... BReniNe Gta dovara ta verarsatetatevely/otate le Aetle 10 00 
De SWWiek REO R WAY ele aiteles wes pie ase 098.0555 5 00 
Ey SV EER II ER WV AViel os dioistei ccotsnelsiatpteleleisicleinle! da'eiadtad 5 00 
Whitin a ASEOOKCPA hn csio es cr cictg ie isle Parise sess 1 00 
PHY Sc aV VSS CIMINO) ote, ¢rsieius acy a ayoveysiegert yore isiele\e.e.e gas 33 33 

NEVADAS cir cilsoates oe nese sincere wieeracieln sre'e'siocis $60 00 
Southern Association, by O. A. Erdman... 40 00 
NEW BRUNSWICK, Prince Edward Island.. $175 00 
Fee TSP PIA VES role toretats 05% eiarevatare terete lore arn iatrel g ecets 10 00 
Mrs? Leda Met i ceueatbcky p se ob ther Site +s 25 00 
NEW FOUNDLAND ..........:eceeeecneeee $50 00 
GAS PaLOMeH M .. 5 feet seine mite re oe euieiniy'e'a'e' ais 2 00 
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18,516 
30 


1,245 


480 


360 


1,060 


225 


777 
300 
630 


156 


00 
00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE ..........cececccevcseece $125 00 

Ww. oa NESW ORGEE ccapeisracso-e sce ore lols wo srare aye anderericente 10 00 

INA TED WIPIACUSe om clea arnecertscslecrsieietele SEIatOoTS 2 50 

iat Bo BY Stiles. ces eee ee ee ae 2 00 

R. E. Thompson (for ten contributors) . 10 00 
oo 448 50 

WE WIE RS BY recor 56) sais ceisioys ares sceissene sitaevstelaiciesel $750 00 

John A. Rogers and Friends.............. 40 00 

Waward We Barnes acis cs crelectectenecrciere csisces 20 00 

Mrs. Wins HEC ON GEE ate ate erct ek se lalere oleie stays 10 00 

MrsnOliver (©. WiSOnacaeuccuretererecceraa sos 5 00 
ee 2,475 00 

"NEW MEXICO—By Mrs. W. B. Rundle...... $10 00 

TEMA OR TES, ANE VG ta NMA Ara DGUO OSE ODO CO OCO 25 00 
—_——_- 105 00 

IEW. “VOPR aleins ocrsiee, hcheletect ie le etka ates thes ote $750 00 

oe Tet SL BROW sacs: selene Meet eb esree ay esi a . 100 00 

WV. Baker Gstayrn Paid) c5s.0+sicae ve care 5 00 

Mise Jean Conklin (1st yr. paid).. auK 1 00 

Calvary Bapt. S. S., Lockport... 3 00 

Rev. H. T. and Paul V. Chadsey 5 00 

MISSp MAY CELUCSOM iii. cccmyspiee cite He 5 00 

37th St. M. E. S. S., New York City 10 00 

HON PY 5 Sh DaCODy Mea veew is stom ere etal ere 7 50 

Smith Parish (ist yr. paid) 2 00 

Mrs. C. E. Patterson.. 25 00 

C2. (Patterson... 3 50 00 

Gi IW. ParkSisnscccces ‘ 10 00 

Mrs. S. W. Sherwood........ aD 10 00 

Geo, H.°Trull (istiyr. paid)... .1...030it. . 10 00 
—_—_—- 2,980 50 

NORTH CAROLINA® Soc nsnsnins antes nt niente sae $66 66 

Clara. WAiCoxcie:. Seewsts as sk ehh a ORGANS 2 50 

Je DS Shepard 35 cen eeees nwa hiee ee eiaaters 50 00 
3857 48 

NORTH, IDAKOTA™ sisisiecsciss crs crstaies tele save soe where $100 00 

Reve Rall ley UC Omg ers ic forts (a0 7s ro hatore te te ele totetets 00 

AvoMis Groner ......cnkckewns ene Veetae tees tae 2 00 

Wisk Sao WEAN Oia Sicreaiilis 10 (toi 6've os "otarfe in latats Vee taterelete 10 00 

Pee VV, SN VACOMCLE «ie « corare sutvenelein sxnersielersucteroretene 25 00 

Sev Wee SWAGHIREI Os 3.55. c.niiinn sae sameness 10 00 

Ci Fs AWD Na ed cier tre sie trae ee ot le aeetote 1 00 
SS Ses 447 00 

noe SCOTMAE oiatese sicwtesarerdatatererteterete teletel etetete $100 00 

ED RRO GK w ellis ia ce tsa org eiet- attains love eles 5 00 
Dr. Frank Woodbury <1 yr.): 5 .%.45...% 6 100 -00 ae 6 
—_—- 0 

OK LATIOMAR Eo. a.c.s:orntincrsioreretsrcrotetenotatorreta sorrento $100 00 

PASsociation=(for DL VPs vos. atin ws vc eee. te 25 00 

First. Pres. cen pomehos Clty. kx 5 00 

W. JH. SCoflelds.n.ccs deaks.c oe SSA S RR Okey 2 00 

HolecombYBible Classiiges Fasc dscees sa 10 00 

Mrs J-ONo Hall. icincic ccc erent se sens 5 00 

Mrs: Addison Halls tis ccs aaa sadeiete eters 5 00 

BH A Moseleyies-ctise snenhan errs sta was nor 2 00 

BY WS SS ERVIR OT is. « ice aie tere rotors raze tote estlorehel tarotanensters 10 00 
—_—_——- 442 00 

OWT ~ oc I iter oc0ie ses ener aaearevee eral haved $1,000 00 

ASSOCIATION! foc... se ante tale otds erate Bite! cheer 50 00 

2 Ce Bales rem icctierns area ire ie ei fernislan sass 1 00 

5 a Class, Marysville (2 yrs. aes 

co Robt. Cowden and Wife............. 5 00 

aC Cridland sds is ccnitesealewieins meee 5 00 

Clara, Touise Wwallt scjrisrte stort ortrerctetevrere tere : 5 00 

Up Glen Bl atcoS mons cme ead Gok Kialla eis 1.00 
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OH!IO—Continued. 
IME. OA. PEP OMMIT Oy. arcyetetanste to tora tate tera tetutare RRO ENR fost 25 00 
IWis AL METOUMNES 5. :.r0reis tots ww Gin lente <i ae 5 00 
Miss N. B. Hathorn (1st yr. paid)........ 1 00 
MOPS OH er tine KEL DOCK OI: 6) crea: omelet oveua ov evarete 5 00 
Revs, VE Sin ICKErbOCkerts 5 5% arenereror 5 00 
SSWORR, IGS ators seleraredoxebe tence mavev cea lemmtavexewota¥olorarsvensre¥s 10 00 
Hanke MC BME eH « ve sores 55.070 % ois te laters aratorever ore 10 00 
GS MGES DOD pA oareyetst onto eveVa tate tarohetaretetorarer eevee 5 00 
Nea bel: Sherwood a a5 eae Saas acer walle ore lore 1 00 
ROV.© CHEFESTA CDI OL ate rcrarctere tore orelefets tere ereretes orate 5 00 
Miss. LAZzZie=Verrityin.s ssa sise.0W eatin. ake 5 00 
Miss Lizzié: Verrity sacs deck occa ese saea car 5 00 
———— 3,462 00 
ONETA RIO) Bae iitaterer state sstoverctatedateroraiaranetctalarerere totols tarene te $200 00 
Geo MWA CaTten™ Mi AR recate tren toncemeretirarereretere 10 00 
Norman T. Herman Ferry Stk en ionic 10 00 
PN STON CHOS OTM es bclate ok kere hovieieiinveres ope savers 10 00 
Chas. FRU Howarth 1&. Wileiccsrccurercteretatn ss ; 5 00 
TS AAC PEVOT GE Rie. caveretaratatelemleletanevens ayaretevelerlomretares 10 00 
Mrs Sae Cr ELON iii reterers rarereleresatharvem i ttetarereete 10 00 
Ie. Hrs ELAULIS OM aaectevevsraratavskerstovece te ene hehe tee 10 00 
IMTS Jeet. GEL Wiellicnicrses create peternwrcan aretets rere 4 00 
ETE PED oT Wales sates toy Stevatstohetaaneteretete tos miler le or Atelier. 10 00 
Eon? Vd. & Maclarenyacuncanntwewsacsenneee 25 00 
Milbrook9M. EE. S083: See, arsleve sheen t 5 00 
SU PBMINGIES wae... teen we 55 540 6 ws 866 5 00 
Young Men’s Bible Class Central Pres. 
CHUFCHASL OLOMEG oe tarstayencharerstarderereton torre he fo 10 00 
ERBW.. Cham berla in esis winter rerawss orerearctoretere 5 00 
——_- 987 00 
OREGON ia ccsccus c-cin als cect MEI hc ate, Ses Wlame ord ead $75 00 
FAS Als WINGS SE ate cchaveintafabs tet sdsts Atoreiahotet tstoretatete Rebel oie 10 00 
AeA MOPS ie var ckakcle tenet ator oh kahorsveka sale a\avavet sfaleysyers 25 00 
—- 330 00 
PENNSYLMANTA Soon em revcter's com brere "ole cores lara (oleate $1,000 00 
Association, by J. W. Kinnear............ 100 00 
ASSOCIA CLOVE Bis cisis charotoNetoletolslate clete jure untae le ateeede 50 00 
HES ULL Viemene rere ceetaeueisusieraie cine sis] <.suererore) sieve 5 00 
GC ORI RTO Vivi oct entered stare have lodu tote cots leosts teat 100 00 
Re: SOLACE. Sor tctetetatoveteteters 20. e's ll’, vote tole 1 00 
IMTS: ) FEMUEY De Witt d ated octal atolatels clots 2 00 
ING> neva les ECS Ay ABS GOHOAOGOROL ODOR OOOO ONS 100 00 
ope 1G cig EROUE Zit ce cores, cratclohe sczetototeladewe whl es «tte ohare 1,000 00 
ED Se Jig OME Zits. ocesytakehe? spatetehaleloretshonsreteteterote oie 1,000 00 
1D, codl Dei (CK Orb hence rere eee RO ICROR OID ELIGMIGO GOI 5 00 
Ha DY HIVE BTEC LV:. Etace: or craueretal staishsncteve"a}etel stolons 10 00 
BOM. Mullineaux (ist yr. paid). nh... eens 1 00 
Jase ls, BOUNEIIMs Os ee eit sak alewcerete ee atte 10 00 
Philadelphia Graded Union................ 5 00 
Philadelphia Graded Union............+.+. 10 00 
Princeton Pres. Se Sea cas ws cise wis le" sloatehet vars 5 00 
WW Til, EIR IAS Wal Veter ote rarctotetotetohetatela latete le etelalatare 25 00 
Martha OE. SR ODISON cs rageivce te te were lacs 'sfalleifale (ole’s ‘o's 10 00 
He AS USCCHICI See ceern ec tise eiele can ete aicise.« sso tsvecs 5 00 
CG. G.. Trumpull.....5 .2< Serle Rhian 3h 6 tee 25 00 
PASs yA VVOLGEN seretclolepesohctetenele cite amiataraterert te: « 25 00 
UIUC OUD Se ores ruareticsuis + eyo ataystiereuaveie acon 100 00 
PLOLMONVMEMOLCASO? cancers inesstovereta siete! stot omatetay oh ola 1 00 
——— 10,785 00 
QU BBE Cowie Wieits ccera ctetadetcraret scolerer Forctctaateaeeh wylate. ate $100 00 300 00 
j 
ore TS CEAIN Dk eee crate acevaneveverepetagors? ere Meta $100 00 
W. Na@terman:. o- 42.2205. 0scss neta dine 25 00 
Caaiy Bapt. Sunday School, Providence. 25 00 
Ab Lady from Providence... 5.55cs coos ne 100 00 


Marve Olney c(palde infill) .cs on cccee as = 5 00 
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Providence Graded Union................. 
T. W. Waterman G VIS Dald) ppeeareencon 
Miss Emma G. Ich 


SASKATCHIEWAN esedeiscciueciioc 0.6 a0 2 o's prolate 
NG. eps Sahat dkehaye Maino eeurekeoe yb eae Daas e 
-BWi Re Sutherland. srsvs cts: 2 diunecseuresasts 
NGA i Kohay Oley Me pa ORO AO OCG Od Dotiee eee 


SOUTH: CAROLINA Uiocsesess os suse e oleveteueaenivecuenst 
Calvary Bait. yobs) COLMA ge ecalee se eee 
TMA OSHS ait oltre teislecolvters sitios Gere stelaves as acopd 


SOUTH “DAIKOMFA. ccéccge e's masa oyallers tye sid torkolameceecuess 
ASSOCIATION foo cc wees suoreie's siete easuea saosin aatheinl 
Eee MOY OI dara ejcr ietisvc'e eicato' sia cstiocens ss waNOeeeteeh 3 ofa 


TENNESSEE (list yr. paid)............0..6.- 
REV. (Geo; dO; WBACHMIAI joists wlane io losis eeuscersye 
BellyuevBapt. JS. S.,. Knoxville... cc senses 
Chattanooga Graded Union............... 
PERE Ey ed ALS COS  reveue be auoustvis iousieus wisie eedenc cue einin ede 
PATIING ml NAME LEAS LES 5 cates ateeunie ie alec tele nedneie des s4slcaeueds 
IMASSi ERPS CMMELAS LIMES cs ote e beatys .ousue ease eft 
Junior Dept. 2d Pres. S. S., Memphis..... 
AlLPEd SD sew NASON ects ececieiss¢.s1s scene euteleas 
E. E. McDavid.....0....sseseeesceeeeee eee 


Teacher Training Dept. 2d Pres. Church, 
VESTED EA SM Ga ope a oie ots cous sokeuocsises eo slo e Weesiatusce is 


THE OAS) eccvorsvakeletelienspaveie s ocenaveieivintareie cause aiviousushee se av 
We Nn pun 5 Gis ile asl eaaica toa) av due loll Pato eR Ramee roa S 


VERIMON Tihs cute cies oc edition urs tee eeeae ons otieae cunece 
Mrs. Myra P. * Endrers st yr paid)... a4 
AES) LW ee IMEI Oz 0, osteo opatortuase lepeptioredecatsvsasierexetenee 
HG wwioodrutte Cistiyr. paid) een. sie 
Mes SteSaiisle la MOG coc usne scciexorsstaens 


MID PRGINN AM Wer csocelossosle cunvereieiehcls (uskepsuc syeucdes veusunseye 
ASSOCIATION: sic.0s oe e:c esis oes s wheks kate siclelese bedeheds 
Rev. Isaac S. Anderson (1st yr. paid).... 
etd Maeve (Sty Ts Ald) cscsic.ccueetstae ite otek 
Louis Ja) MeIntoshe Sissi. ‘ st 
liza. PaNeale...::..../. 
Mrs, Cola M. Sabin. ae 
“ATa DelOMVVHIS TOI, cu.ure cis slessceus siloiens se wun cts 


E. WASHINGTON AND N. IDAHO.......... 
Cy d.. Boppell,, for vAsSsociation «00 a1. s 


Wd PWASHING TON) | csiepscecesorsuczecesse)scesscredscers ere ssseve.s 
peprete ion acecuds lntecehetovohaeaclonsmee er eteie ohaler MGSeTe mete 

Ha sohnston USt vr DAI) cecrsciscusese 

D S. Johnston rs KOR ee wt yy rer ens Cer aes a 
DEM. ANTI CTE eccsc cers hccruscenc sere tree eserdarertus dra ons 
Mr; and jMrs... W.) Ce Merritt. pic. ateucwes acs 


Mu Ja  IRUSSEH):.".s  aarparsereinerd eh + hecrsier semnys 
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810 
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529 


255 


498 


675 


60 


399 


450 


255 


1,947 


00 


00 


98 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 
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weet MIURGUN TA aerator re vere A rabeke $150 00 

J..CP Bardall ani: a4 Bh 5 50 00 

JnaC. Bardall.ey... » Sey eres) 

Pattie Campbell .. none 1 00 

Pattie, \Campbelll ci ectfas. «sages ore eee 2 00 

Gnass 3S. HANeSPCLAt, Vise DAG) cite clebt ances 5 00 

Chas. J. Hines as yr. paid) FE PRS SU aia 1 00 

M. EB. Hansel. 1 00 

C. Humble .... 10 00 

W. C. B. Moore 10 00 

or Osgood 5 00 

Cc. Shafer... 5 00 

ee IWellS: fajyetetey ihii.8. opt bhiet PARR R TET. 1 00 
———_ 873 00 

WISCONSINS ROSSA. Ta ss fas th fetid cat $125 00 

Mr. yang, Mra sible GASSCP ovo oisicics o's sranieele 5 00 

Wi¥d.2 Semelroth . RIAA RS, TIERS Tl 5 00 
a 405 00 


Note—$45 of the $125 credited to the Association was pledged by 
the following individuals: C. R. Blanshan, $10; Congregational 
Sunday School, Sheboygan, $10; First Congregational Sunday School, 
Oshkosh, $10; Mrs. Belle Kurtz, $5; W. J. Semelroth, $10. 


WAY OMENG!* te cyactancs cece. vs Cit sear Sido Se $25 00. 75 00 
YUKON=—By BE! OW. \WAITCM: ccccccccs sie cas ce ss $10 00 30 00 
_MISCELLANEOUS— 
COSI ah yere sisksss Bicssial sect vn) wap de apie chic $1 00 
INOrar LESS PULION ss, sesrgiibtixcsye 26 tector. cr eicrerete 1 00 
sea 4 00 
Total tits ls secteeas bi sicire blo tits o's aye dave BNP «SS hes apiece $92,814 35 
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Mrs. W. N. Hartshorn, Boston, Massachusetts............ $ 1,000 00 
David rs Cook? Blein, TWIN ois. F< sats hens episiotomies se asteleceie 1,000 00 
Dr. H. M. Hamill, Nashville, Tennessee (in memory of his 

so i SOOO CMOS ODEN tare GOOD Satchel ete sre RAL ECS. CRS SERS 1,000 00 
E. H. Nichols, “Chicago, MULTTVOIS: teteraetee osielcle eters aa atee ue cle ater 1,000 00 
ID} 28 fc Marbury, Birmingham, Alabama (balance paid).... 500 00 
Wm. A. Wilson, Houston, NGRAS)- Re AACA dsldeh Gant nee nar 1,000 00 
Geo. W. Watts, Durham, North Carolina................. 1,000 00 
Wm. G. French, San Francisco, California............... 1,000 00 
Mrs. Wm. G. French, San Francisco, California.......... 1,000 00 
Mrs: Mary. B. Kine, Holland, Michigan —ccccccss es. cwc reece 1,000 00 
CoMs Campbell, ‘Sacramento; Californian... 2. de see ew ecie. 1,000 00 
M. P. Perley, Wnosburg Falls, Vermont (balance paid). 750 00 
Mrs. Annie S. Goffe, Sandy Point, Maine ti coil) TRI 1,000 00 
A Friend, Providence, Rhode TSlan eee nak oe ee 1,000 00 
D. S. Johnston, Tacoma, Washington.................0-05 1,000 00 
Henry Pharr, in memory of Capt. Pharr, Morgan City, 

Tioulsianiae 2s wd eee ois Nee be oe Grae ES A 1,000 00 
Paul C. Warren, Three Oaks, Michiganicsa. vei: spins occas 1,000 00 
S. B. Harding, ‘Waukesha, BV AS COLES sichcitrs susreyenbern bsxare eastaes 1,000 00 
Charles W. Dorsey, Baltimore, Mar YlanGsacsesidce ste sols sicue 1,000 00 
Edith Wells, Chicago, NTO Seas eae Lo ea ioe er eee 1,000 00 
GCP Stoll Louisville KOUEI Clo cjactede clogs (ted ~ chery cbeieneny ops rete 1,000 00 
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I believe the convention demonstrated the fact, that 
there is a growing conviction among all Sunday-school 
workers, that our plans of work must be broadened and 
improved until this great agency of the church shall be 
fitted to meet the needs of every member of the church 
and commonwealth.—Charles A. Phipps, Portland, Ore. 


The Twelfth International Convention at Louisville 
revealed to me the urgency of a deeper personal consecra- 
tion and a more persistent enthusiasm for God’s work.— 
Rev. A. M. MacLeod, Halifax, N.S. 


Perhaps the greatest meeting ever held by that body of 
Christian people who represent the greatest force in 
the world today engaged in obedience to the greatest 
command ever given by the “King of Kings’.—J. A. 
Moon, Grand Junction, Colo. 


The warm hospitality, the great leaders, the splendid 
addresses, the encouraging reports, God’s approval with 
more money for greater plans, inspired me to greater 
vision of usefulness—W. Fred Long, Little Rock, Ark. 


The convention was a marvelous manifestation of the 
purpose and power of the International Sunday-school 
Association to unify, edify and vivify the Sunday-school 
forces of its domain, and of its readiness in this ministry 
to make any needful contributions of time, brain, money, 
service or sacrifice—Dr. C. Humble, Parkersburg, W. 
Va. 


Christian men and: women of all denominations, from 
all christendom, attending a convention in the interests 
of child salvation, is an evidence of the greatest organ- 
ized movement of the church for the salvation of the 
world—D. S. Johnston, Tacoma, Wash. 

I was impressed that the motto of the convention, se- 
lected by the officers, struck a sympathetic chord in the 
hearts of the delegates, and that they were as anxious 
to “see Jesus” as the officers were for Him to be seen.— 
D, H. Marbury, Birmingham, Ala. 


ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT. 


Mrs. W. J. Barnes, Superintendent. 


Committee, 1905-1908. 


FATS Ere MALI, PC DI TTA Tite: oferekers, Stowers sss Ye sre ove Int Pele ateiahelertics Decater, Ill. 
Tosephs Clarkists. ap chats Sets» bla wld «hs «AILEY 60 cies ese oe Columbus, Ohio 
Sn He SAWVATIRG Si. arePereisus.'s. «evormihue Wieiets, one © BYciGls eteteae Glastonbury, Conn. 
Krank Din Brown’... « «ttt eilen sich ob). ace Fine Ge. chevevelenees Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ROB. Grimithy. .y... Se okdusta catchers ees eins ie acas svete ele lel siete Grand Forks, N. D. 
GOS) Hatlevetients. chucts kes olehe hla cd h 56 60 0 we olsle eine Philadelphia, Pa. 
UG: WAS SONS cnc o Sh aiocinecn cr nei OT OS Oe Eoin © OS Oc Newton, Kan. 
LR ARLOGIANRERN, Sias ae Wakd Mtoauteatis. co aRectte te le Jochuleve ios nanilohe Yarmouthville, Me. 
Wir Ele BOwleroiacs, cccrsteletiec’ semi tee sieucte gre) ¥ >» « Selene Shoshone, Ia. 
Mirgs PATONZOMPCTULE GA tok ptece 0 Mt Batdctece so eletndermen’ Elizabeth, N. J. 
Mire; es So TaAMOrea wx. 3.5 <fejepe cceiess: oyegsichs. ab! «ic ove lelte aRebeReeneae Chicago, Ill. 
Mirsi Wr OSepheAs WViQINCI sien eters cr er sieieicte chanets, oraiss tele oem -Denver, Colo. 
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AC Ete MINIS; Chairman's pic @ ois PactieneiefoEsota pene valsvaie 07. Petiereters Decatur, Ill. 
rang as. SATO WIN. . DERESs «lls < apidctd. Sabine. cece ees Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Corns Weer alley be catetectat ts «: olecotenc epaewa s ‘casi eXaletal svalenele Philadelphia, Pa. 

KS. DW EON. TREE, SER: s-fecdid steda stents chclatarere @ site Three Oaks, Mich. 
5 H. Atwater..... Chg Bi A RIOR © Sts DiGinuo aie GOMER oGre Canon City, Colo. 
WoAWs Miblvamath. PIRATE Feb. 5 a ctotis terete. ts tte choles oles Washington, D. C. 
LSE PUSE BTUs ee EIR IS One 4 ol OBITS. 6 Heats Gin ane San Francisco, Cal. 
Ss. B. Harding. . PM MANS 5 co RE Toe Ne ROS ae ths SR EN Ces eR eS Waukesha, Wis. 
js MUS Ea Tiel Oven Ah bers oA RS cece he Fond CARE OR SCO, O Oa COOOL OOO. Chicago, Ill. 
Mrs. J. W. pS ef PR Sere rete ne can etal ot cefere teteiats aistereres Newark, N. J. 
Mins ALA epC AO OOD UX bk! vo bye eipiane uel} is sie exels ieyshsy © hs) ofshereo ais Chicago, Ill. 
WiC) Gleeliby we ley tolN hs cae orc loiad Gancie 6 EO Oe eIesS Nashville, Tenn. 
Mipsipalig. Ast AWal Keto: Fi tersity pgs ete e iaipen ste Sue oue'fojate sake cleieiers deus Denver, Colo. 
SAD Sy WY BR OVTB ES INU) TS mS BIS Se PEAS Ob DIGG Se er OCIONe ...Pine Bluff, Ark. 


Miss Helen Palk Sorc sae cistote act's e's ester Stic nmbe sien < Winnipeg, Man. 


To me, the Louisville Convention emphasized five 
strong points of progress: Extension—of the field; en- 
largement—of the forces and finances; enlistment—of 
men; education—through graded lesson system; evangel- 
ization—(world-wide) through missions in every Sun- 
day-school.—Mary Foster Bryner, Peoria, Ill. 


The convention was large, industrious, intelligent, en- 
thusiastic and purposeful—J. F. Love, Atlanta, Ga. 
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The International Elementary Department. 


Mrs. J. Wooppripce BARNES, ELEMENTARY SUPERIN- 
TENDENT. 


THE story of our organized work for the children is a 
fascinating one, and those who know it are well assured 
that the Lord God has been direct- 
ing and guiding us in it. I briefly 
bring to you three of the stages of 
its development. 

The first stage might be charac- 
terized by the word “Opportunity.” 
Thirty-eight years ago there was no 
International lesson system. Every _ 
school followed its own plan. Each 
teacher selected his own lesson, and 

Ranaten sometimes the little children shared 

the food of their fathers and of 

their grandfathers, and sometimes they had food all their 

own, it depended on the teacher. In many places teach- 

ers who longed to help the children wished for better 

things and were asking of each other, ““What shall we do 

to improve conditions?” Certainly the opportunity for 

improvement was great, but who would seize the oppor- 
tunity? We shall discover. 

In old St. Paul’s there was great excitement—there 
was no doubt about it. Something had happened. It all 
came about through a new teacher, and the new teacher 
was said to be doing wonderful things. The class in- 
creased in membership and the children looked eagerly 
forward for Sunday, when “something would happen.” 
It is said that the new teacher did not ask questions to 
which impossible answers were expected, but that she 
actually told “Bible stories” just as good as “other 
stories.” But more than that—this daring new teacher 
actually had the temerity to use a blackboard in the 
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Sunday-school. Strange, but she did; and when the 
deacons and the official board and the other people looked 
askance at “such a sacrilege” and charged her with 
“secularizing the Sunday-school,” she went calmly on 
and used it. 

People came from far and near and said, “Oh, help us 
to do these things that you are doing.’ Now, this new 
teacher was a mother with five children—a mother un- 
trained as a teacher, and certainly all untrained in the 
art of teaching others. She was a mother with common 
sense. Here was an opportunity—what should she do 
with it? The story is too long to tell, but suffice it to say 
that these eager teachers were not turned away. The 
teachers of that city came together, and under the 
guidance and instruction of one whose memory we have 
learned to honor and revere,* they started together the 
nucleus of that something which has become today our 
International Elementary Department. 

Thus the work began, and for some years organized 
effort was confined to a local field; but its beginning 
was this seizure of an opportunity. 

The second stage in our development perhaps might 
be called the time of mutual helpfulness. The success of 
that one “Infant Class Teachers’ Union” had encouraged 
others so that a similar work had sprung up in other 
cities. Throughout this period the teachers themselves 
stretched out their hands to other teachers, one union 
helped another, and all over the country the teachers sac- 
rificed of their means and time that they might strengthen 
their own forces. 

During this period of mutual helpfulness the union 
idea predominated. Unions sprang up largely through 
the eastern section of the country, though scattered over 
the field as workers were there who carried with them 
their ideals and ideas. 


*Mrs. Samuel W. Clark. 
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For a generation and more the teachers helped each 
other without the aid of other Organizations, being held 
together as an International union by the joining together 
of the unions into a representative body. 

As an outcome of the changes which were taking place 
in the organized work of the country, this organization of 
unions endeavored to adjust itself to the changing condi- 
tions. As a result we had a transition period, when from 
being wholly independent the organization had a coépera- 
tive relationship with the International Association, and 
this led six years ago into the third stage of our history. 

The third stage, which began with the Denver conven- 
tion in 1902, marks the beginning of an organic relation- 
ship which has brought us where we are today. It has 
been our aim thus far to develop organic responsibility, 
to relate and harmonize the independent organizations, 
to bring unity out of confusion, and as rapidly as pos- 
sible to establish common standards of work. What is 
the result? 

The independent forms of organized effort for the 
teachers of children have been united with the general 
organizations, and it is my privilege to report to you that 
throughout the United States and Canada we have been 
able to effect within the state and provincial organizations 
a department of work devoted to the interests of the ele- 
mentary grades, and that you will find them in fifty-nine 
of the states and provinces. 

To this number may be added one in Hawaii and two 
in the British West Indies, making sixty-three in all. 
You will also be glad to know that fourteen of the 

states and provinces have perfected their organization in 
so far as to have every county organized with an ele- 
mentary superintendent in charge, while twelve others 
have almost reached the same plane. Tweuty of the 
states and provinces have started a campaign for town- 
ship workers. 
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The unions have been the greatest factor in bringing 
about the important changes which have taken place in 
the elementary grades. The unions are the experimental 
stations where new needs are discovered, met, and new 
ones created. During these last years the organization 
of the unions has been changed to meet the new condi- 
tions both of teaching, training and of grading. Many 
unions have reorganized and are now equipped to meet 
the needs of each of the elementary departments—not 
only beginners, primary and junior—but have adjusted 
themselves to meet the needs of the graded Sunday-school 
of the future. Many of them are already developing the 
intermediate teachers and have section work for them 
and for the adult classes in addition to the younger 
grades. The union of the future will in very truth be a 
graded union and represent the true teacher training 
work for the graded school. 

With the organization of the state and provincial forces 
and the readjustment of the unions, it has been possible 
to begin to do what was impossible before—that is, the 
standardizing of our work both in respect to organized 
plans and for the local school. Six years ago the plans 
of work varied so even within a single state that it was 
impossible to raise a standard of any kind, and yet at 
Toronto—that is, within three years—we were enabled to 
create one for the local school which will not need to be 
changed now in any vital way. The unity of organiza- 
tion and the harmonizing of plans has made it possible 
for the over three thousand officially connected workers 
to go forth with a common standard to work for the local 
school through our organized channels—and the schools 
are responding. 

What has the standard accomplished for us, might well 
be asked. Twenty states and provinces have been push- 
ing it, though not many of them have been able to enter 
a campaign for the entire state or province, but have 
rather tried to work it vigorously within a section or in a 
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local field according to the strength and ability of the 
local workers. We are so new in the matter of depart- 
ment statistical information that it is impossible to speak 
with accuracy, but when Mr. Lawrance this morning said 
that there was a gain in the cradle rolls alone of 100 per 
cent during the last three years, you know that our work- 
ers have been busy. Beginners’ classes or departments 
have doubled in some states, while some others have four 
times as many as three years ago. The great interest in 
the juniors has resulted in doubling the junior depart- 
ments in a number of states and provinces, while some 
others have multiplied by four during the triennium. 

Along with the better conditions for teaching has come 
the more definite idea of what should be taught. Much 
has been accomplished along this line. Years ago there 
were no plans for lesson study and the teachers of little 
children were the first to begin a common, uniform course 
of Bible study for their pupils. Years-ago our workers 
asked for, not only, but worked for, a lesson course which 
should more adequately meet the needs of small children. 
This was given them—and what a blessing the Begin- 
ners’ lessons have been! Six years ago we inaugurated a 
system of suppemental lessons for the elementary grades 
—a system which has done much for definite grading in 
the Sunday-school. It has been a great blessing to the 
teachers in that it has trained them to realize the ad- 
vantages of a graded system of lessons. 

Still further our methods of teaching have changed. 
The modern teacher is not like the teacher of the past. 
The teachers of the past regarded the Book rather than 
the child. But today things have changed. The teach- 
ers have come to see that God made the child before He 
made the Book, and they have come to place the child 
in his right relation to the matter taught. Because of 
the change in point of view and in attitude toward the 
child our methods have changed and improved. 

Friends, we have come through hard things. The 
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way has not been easy for our workers throughout the 
field, perhaps because the work has always been pioneer. 
Our workers have begged, implored, prayed, for sep- 
arate rooms, for little chairs, for better conditions gen- 
erally, and sometimes their appeals have been scorned 
because those in authority thought that anything was 
good enough for the children. That time has gone by. 
But this is not all—they have worked hard for every 
bit of recognition, and every advantage which they have 
gained either for the organized work or for the local 
school has been granted only after a struggle. We who 
at this time are reaping the benefits of the labors of those 
who preceded us, ought to lift our hearts in deep grati- 
tude to God for His gift to them of courage and 
strength; it is because of this that we are their inher- 
itors. 

Today we, as teachers of children, stand solidly 
throughout this country for the best. Nothing else will 
satisfy us. We look eagerly forward to the near future 
when the teaching material for children shall have been 
selected for them with their needs and nurture in mind, 
and to the time when the lesson, the worship, and the 
whole atmosphere of the Sunday-school shall be calcu- 
lated to give to the children an adequate religious edu- 
cation. 

Our Elementary Department exists not for its organi- 
zation but that through its organization it may create 
a sentiment for the best, afford an opportunity for the 
creation of ideals, and through concerted action make it 
possible for the childhood of our land the more speedily 
to “see Jesus.” 

This is my last official message to you. I ask that 
those of you who are my coworkers and helpers shall 
help the one who follows me to build firmly and surely 
on the foundation which I have tried to lay. We are 
only at the beginning of wonderful things; great pos- 
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_ sibilities I see in the future for this department, visions 
which I trust may become realities. 

I wish also for the one who follows me that love and 
loyalty which you have given me. I ask these things 
only for the sake of the children, that in the North and 
in the South, in the East and in the West, in the moun- 
tains and in the valleys, and by the borders of the sea— 
everywhere—the children stretching forth their hands 
may receive that which is their due; and that through- 
out the length and breadth of the ‘field the organized 
work may have the opportunity of ED, that of which 
it is so capable. 


Notes From Report of International Superintendent 
to. the Executive Committee. 


Tue PRESENT CONDITIONS OF ORGANIZED ELEMENTARY 
Work. 


In order to carry on our work it is our aim to have 
within each state and provincial association an ele- 
mentary Department. We ask that each association shall 
have a sub-committee within its executive and that they 
shall secure an elementary superintendent to have super- 
vision of the various lines of activity which are possible 
in connection with this department. In former years the 
elementary teachers were organized as an independent 
body, and where this existed we have urged and secured 
a closer bond between them and the associations, an aux- 
iliary relationship being established. But even where no 
organization formerly existed some of the associations 
have adopted the suggested plan of unification, so that a 
number have not only an elementary department within 
the executive and a superintendent, but an elementary 
council in addition. Those having it feel that it is ef- 
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fective, but this latter plan is not urged nor is it neces- 
sary, nor could it be effective in all cases. 

At present we can report that the conditions are as 
follows: 


Elementary departments (executive in charge)... .59 
Elementary departments in Hawaii and British West 
EEN OY Seek sso., Reohenl Sals Die Sale Sa aaa nei ae 3 
62 
Elementary department superintendents (states and 
BEG VIG OCR amie te liad salt. peice dap nind hvac iurel 59 
TE COME de AES OCIAL OID GS <BR vere di csico ph asmro-icyoe> 4 
In Hawaii and British West Indies........... 3 
66 
Elementary workers organized in................ 32 
Graded unions distributed over the field in connec- 
POMBE ea OSOE A HONG sary mea cheney sau eee ee 23 51 


The first work of an Elementary Department within a 
state or provincial association is the extension of the 
work to the county, parish or district association, by 
whichever name the next division is known. The con- 
ditions differ so widely that it will not be possible for 
some years to come for some of the associations to effect 
even this first step in organization in any complete way, 
but the following facts will be of interest: 

Every county association (or parish or district) with 
an elementary superintendent in the following: Nova 
Scotia, New Hampshire, New Brunswick, Maine, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, California South, Ohio, Indiana. 

Nearly every county association with an elementary su- 
perintendent in the following: New York, Maryland, 
West Virginia, Illinois, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Kansas, Colorado, Nebraska, Louisiana. 
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Township superintendents being secured in twenty as- 
sociations. 

At Toronto we had six states with a paid worker giv- 
ing entire time to the work of the elementary grades in 
connection with the organized work. At Louisville we 
are glad to report ten and the expectation that two more 
will be added to that number this fall. 

At Toronto we had, in addition to those giving full 
time, six who gave a part of their time; now we have 
nine. 

We ought to have one on full time in every state and 
province. As we start the work for the children we may 
expect permanent results, both in the local school and in 
the organized work. 


ENCOURAGING ITEMS GATHERED FROM THE TRIENNIAL 
REPORT OF THE UNIONS. 


The following comparisons of the report made at To- 
ronto and that gathered for Louisville will give a hint of 
the progress made during this last triennium: 

Toronto, Louisville, 


1905. 1908. 
Average membership of-unions......... 20 ab anotde 
Average number of teachers used weekly.10 Li 
Percent. ber.cent. 
Studying actraminge, COUPse gerecit sie es 60 75 
Havejai circulating, libratya. cae cice 065 <x 48 55 
Hold ‘ani annual dnsiitutescc. soa wsrur. goers 43 71 
Have! printed. procratisnss 20). ca comes 62 83 
Teach the Beginners’ Course (weekly). .30 65 
Suppokted: Dy sdues se. ac eaters. ete. cut. os 32 26 
Supported by voluntary offerings........ 671% 74 
Gave help for three grades weekly......... 98 
Assisted in county and district work...... g2 


Made a contribution to state and Interna- 
MORAL WOT: 6..05< Staaten te eee eee. 75 
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Our STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. 


1. Acradle roll, and a Beginners, Primary and Junior 
Department. 

2. A separate room or curtains or screens for can of 
the three departments. 

3. A blackboard in use in each department. 

4. Supplemental lessons taught in each department. 

5. Beginners lessons taught to children under six. 

6. A training course studied by every teacher in the 
three departments. 


The state and provincial elementary superintendents 
have always tried to give clear and definite suggestions to 
the county or district helpers associated with them. For 
years the work has been so varied within a single state 
that no standard could be set even within a limited 
territory. But year by year the work has become more 
clearly defined within the local school so that some stand- 
ardizing has been possible. Nebraska, Illinois, Ohio, 
Colorado and New Jersey has pressed forward on simi- 
lar lines so that at the last triennial convention in To- 
ronto (1905) it seemed practicable to adopt a standard 
and work toward a uniform plan. The one chosen 
seemed not to be beyond even the very small school pro- 
viding it was understood that in the part relating to or- 
ganization a “class” in a small school would count on 
the standard or mean the same as the “department” in a 
large school. 

This standard has been presented all over the Inter- 
national field, and adopted by many associations, and if 
we are to judge from the letters received has proved a 
blessing to many. 

With the experience gained during the three years the 
workers will now be able to judge wherein changes are 
desirable or whether it meets the present condition and 
is satisfactory. 
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ATTAINING THE POINTS OF OuR STANDARD. 


No attempt has ever been made throughout the entire 
field to ascertain the facts regarding the organization of 
the local school, as it relates to these elementary depart- 
ments, though a few states and provinces have made 
provision for this as their work in their respective 
fields advanced. At Toronto a number of questions 
were agreed upon for the elementary department, it 
being understood that. no state or provincial association 
would do more than have these included in a supple- 
mentary report. 

Twenty states and provinces have begun this work, 
many of them pressing for this information not through 
the entire state or province but in localities or selected 
counties. This is the right way to begin, and while the 
figures would count for little as a sum total, the reports 
viewed in this way are very significant and will be a 
great help to the local workers in the coming year. 

From these attempts the following facts are discov- 
ered: 

Cradle Rolls have been doubled in California (South), 
West Virginia, Alabama, Oklahoma, and Pennsylvania, 
while Missouri has multiplied theirs by four during the 
last triennium. The largest actual number added is in 
Pennsylvania, as they have 2,000 more cradle rolls than 
reported at Toronto. 

Beginners’ Departments have doubled in number in 
Alabama, Maryland, West Virginia, Illinois and Lou- 
isiana, while Colorado has three times as many as re- 
reported at Toronto. 

Junior Departments are increasing everywhere, but 
New York, West Virginia, Alabama, Ohio, Illinois, 
Minnesota, Indiana, Colorado, California (South), 
Rhode Island and New Jersey reporting the largest 
numbers. 

Supplemental Lessons have been used in some of the 
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states for many years so as to have become an integral 
part of their work. Twenty-two states and provinces 
report activity in this direction, but the states that have 
doubled the number using supplemental lessons are 
Ohio, Colorado, California (South), and New York, 
while Illinois has almost done so. 


The International Elementary Institute. 
FiELD Workers’ Day. 


“LOUISVILLE, 1908,” means more than the Convention 
to the Elementary workers who have official duties in 
connection with the organized work, for the Tuesday and 
Wednesday preceding the regular convention were days 
of counseling, discussions and decisions, which will affect 
the work of the next triennium. 

Tuesday was field workers’ day and Wednesday the 
conference day on matters of a local school character. 
The program of both days had been planned to help the 
new state and provincial workers who might be present; 
to bring out the principles upon which our work is based; 
to present the past and present conditions in contrast; 
and to bring before the workers those problems which 
should need discussion and action by the Elementary 
Council. 

It is a disappointment that all of the addresses cannot 
be duplicated, but the character of the work was such 
that the use of the blackboard and charts and the free 
discussions which made the work so valuable at the same 
time renders it impossible to reproduce. 

The opening devotional service was led by Mrs. J. A. 
Walker, of Colorado. The spiritual uplift of this service 
and the brief memorial for Miss Mamie Haines, one of 
our official family, gave an atmosphere to the sessions 
that was held to the very end. 
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The first topic presented was “The State or Provincial 
Elementary Superintendent at Work.” Mrs. Maud Jun- 
kin Baldwin, of Indiana, gave out of her rich experience 
suggestions which were clear, practical and inspiring. 

“The Standard of Excellence” was presented by Miss 
Rose Scott, of New Jersey. With twenty states and 
provinces at work upon this standard, which was adopted 
at Toronto in 1905, the interest was keen. Miss Scott 
had had the good fortune to be able to gather fresh re- 
ports from every school in the state but 123, so that her 
experiences were full of interest. Her field, though a 
well-organized one, contains few large schools, and many 
of the rural and small, country type—schools which it has 
been said would not respond to this standard. Her ex- 
periences proved the contrary to be true. » 

These two subjects furnished the ground for the dis- 
cussions of the morning. 

The afternoon session was set aside for the discussion 
of the Union and related topics. The first presentation 
was by Miss Meme Brockway, of the Southern California 
Association, opening up for us the subject of the “Graded 
Union.” Miss Brockway’s enthusiastic recital of experi- 
ences was very convincing, while the discussion which 
followed brought very clearly to the attention of the 
workers not only the value of the reorganized Union, but 
that it was the only way by which we were to solve the 
problems of the graded school. 

“Increasing the Membership of the Union,” by Mrs. 
Thad M. Salter, president of the Memphis Graded Union, 
made everyone eager to go home and try the same or 
similar methods. Mrs. Salter had a chart with the 
churches of the city upon it, the number of members, the 
increase, and other interesting facts, which made her ad- 
dress exceedingly helpful. 

“How Can the Unions be Brought into Closer Rela- 
tionship?” by Mrs. Phebe A. Curtiss, elementary super- 
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intendent for Ohio, brought out many helpful sugges- 
tions, the matter finally being sent to the council for 
action. The unions have missed the old publication called 
the “Bulletin,” which bound them a little more closely 
together. The exchange of programs within a state or 
province, the round-robin letter, the exchange of workers, 
the visit of the state or provincial elementary superin- 
tendent, the department in the state paper, all received at- 
tention in the discussion. 

“Problems of the Union Work,” as led by Miss Clara- 
Louise Ewalt, one of the International Auxilliary field 
workers, proved one of the most helpful and practical 
of the conferences of the day. Here the library, the 
financial question, the number of teachers necessary for 
the conduct of the union, the teaching of the supple- 
mental lessons in the union, the increase of membership, 
interesting the pastors and superintendents, how far man- 
ual work could be carried on in the weekly sessions, the 
social side, and the devotional work of the union, all 
came up for discussion and suggestion. 


The Elementary Conference. 


With Mrs. M. S. Lamoreaux-as the presiding officer 
of the morning, the conference began its work for the 
day, being led in the morning devotions by Mrs. C. A. 
Pratt, the elementary superintendent of Washington. 

The growing success of “Mothers’ Meetings,” “Par- 
ents’ Associations” and similar movements in connection 
with the local Sunday-school, and with the union work, 
has attracted considerable attention of late, and with the 
desire that definite plans might be suggested and: an in- 
terest in this subject crystallized into a movement, this 
topic had right of way early, that the result might be 
reported to the council for action. In the absence of 
Mrs. Heath, of Brooklyn, the conference was led by Mrs. 
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Lamoreaux, of Illinois; Mrs. Leyda, Miss Hale, of Ala- 
bama; Miss Tompkins, of New York; Mrs. Ferguson, of 
Arkansas; Miss Bailey, of Kansas, and others contribu- 
ting to the discussion. 


“The Training of the Teacher” was presented by Miss 
Minnie E. Kennedy, of Alabama. She made a clear 
presentation for the teacher, and then taught a sample 
lesson to show how the work could be made of interest 
in a local class or in the union. 

“Supplemental Lessons” have received so much atten- 
tion as a point in the standard of excellence, that the 
teachers were grateful to Miss Susan M. Juden, of 
Louisiana for the helpful suggestions given and for the 
practical discussion which followed. 

The “Problem Period” is always full of interest, and 
under the leadership of Miss Scott it did not fail of 
enthusiasm and helpful suggestion. 

Two attractions claimed the attention of the workers 
for the afternoon, for there were two sections. The 
junior teachers found great satisfaction in attending a 
session of a junior Sunday-school department, under the 
leadership of Mrs. Herbert L. Hill, of New York City, 
and Miss Josephine L. Baldwin, of New Jersey, both of 
them writers for Sunday-school periodicals. -A class or 
rather classes were formed of the teachers, and the whole 
session was gone through, including the lesson taught 
by Mrs. Hill and the manual work done in connection 
with the supplemental lessons. The tables for each class, 
the boxes for each teacher for the records, and other 
model equipment were provided. 

In the auditorium, at the same hour, the beginners and 
primary workers were discussing topics of special inter- 
est to their own grades. “The Organization and Equip- 
ment of the Beginners’ Department” was presented by 
Mrs. W. Eason Williams, of Baltimore. Then Miss 
Frances O. Danielson told stories, the more difficult 
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themes being chosen that the teachers of beginners might 
receive the greater help and the theory might be illus-* 
trated by the practice. 

“Hand-work as a Means of Self-expression” was pre- 
sented by Miss Marion Thomas. Miss Thomas made 
very clear the great value to the child of expression by 
means of the hand, and gave some fine illustrations of 
results. She made equally clear the folly of mere hand- 
work where the creative power of the child had not been 
called into action, or where the work was a mere doing 
of something without other connection. 

When the two sections were called together, the entire 
body of teachers had two addresses to complete the work 
of the afternoon. “The Problems of the Little Schools,” 
by Miss Lee McCrea, was ese Cass enthusiastically by 
the audience. 

“The Unfolding Life,” by Mrs. M. S. Lamoreaux, gave 
the spiritual touch to a busy and helpful day. 

The crowded church at the evening session was evi- 
dence of the popularity of both speaker and subject, as 
well as of the interest of the local churches. 

A junior choir of 150 voices, selected from the junior 
departments of the Louisville Sunday-schools, sang “Lift 
Up Your Heads, Oh Ye Gates,” under the leadership of 
Miss Mary Louisa Butler, of Chicago. 

“Children of the Orient” was the title of the address 
by Mrs. H. M. Hamill, of Tennessee. Dr. and Mrs. 
Hamill had but just returned from a tour through Japan, 
China and Korea, so that the information given was the 
latest regarding the Sunday-school association work. 

At the conclusion, the children, led by Miss Nannie 
Lee Frayser, sang “My Old Kentucky Home.” 
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Notes From the International Elementary Conference. 


The first meeting of the council was called for Tues- 
day evening, and preceding it the former members and 
those who had been appointed for the new triennium, 
had supper together at the Louisville hotel. This gave 
an opportunity for the workers to meet socially, to re- 
new acquaintances and to form new associations. 

Through the courtesy of the proprietors of the Louis- 
ville hotel we were enabled to hold our first council meet- 
ing in the parlors of the hotel that evening, subsequent 
meetings being held in the Broadway Methodist church. 
A summary of the actions of the council follows: 

The International Elementary Council is composed of 
one representative from each state and province and 
holds its meetings every three years in connection with 
the International Sunday-school Convention. During 
the triennium the interests of the council and the work- 
ers at large are represented with the International Ex- 
ecutive Committee by three persons chosen by the coun- 
cil. These three representatives so chosen, are, when 
approved by the International Executive Committee, 
placed by this committee on the sub-committee on ele- 
mentary work and thus become members of the Inter- 
national Executive Committee. 

During the last triennium Mrs. Alonzo Pettit, Mrs. M. 
S. Lamoreaux, and Mrs. J. A. Walker were the repre- 
sentatives of the council and served within the Inter- 
national Executive Committee in this capacity. 

Owing to the illness of Mrs. Pettit, Mrs. Lamoreaux 
presided over the meetings of the council at Louisville. 

The following are the principal actions taken by the 
council. 

First. In codperation with other national bodies. that 
are interested in the training of children, the following 
in relation to the comic supplement of the Sunday papers 
was adopted: 
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Whereas: The colored supplement issued by many of 
the leading Sunday newspapers ‘of the country is find- 
ing its way into innumerable homes all over the land, 
and through its bright colors, exaggerated humor, pic- 
tures of child life and unnatural representations of the 
animal kingdom, presented in crude forms, appealing 
to the children in the homes in an irresistible way at 
the most imitative period of their lives; and 

Whereas: These pictures tend to vitiate taste for gen- 
uine art and to stultify the growing mind in all direc- 
tions ; and 

Whereas: In these pictures a low type of life is con- 
stantly presented, malicious mischief is suggested; vice 
is made to appear a thing to laugh at, and disobedience, 
deception, disrespect for parents and others in authority 
are held up as clever and worthy of imitation; and 

Whereas: The ideals of the Sabbath on which the 
welfare of our homes depends are being steadily under- 
mined and destroyed by this insidious influence which 
is so powerful that in the minds of millions of children 
the chief association with the name of the day is the 
coming of the colored supplement; therefore be it 

Resolved: That the Elementary Section of the Inter- 
national Sunday-school Association in Convention as- 
sembled, representing several million children within the 
International field, hereby registers its protest against 
this growing evil which is menacing the future of the 
country through its coming citizens; and be it further 

Resolved: That we who stand for the highest ideals 
in mental, moral and religious culture shall in every 
way possible through all the agencies open to us, en- 
deavor to sectire the exclusion from the home of papers 
that issue such supplements and to substitute for them 
papers that do not have this objectionable feature; and 
be it further 

Resolved: That we hereby pledge ourselves individ- 
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ually to see that this matter is presented and some defi- 
nite action taken in all organizations with which we are 
connected, such as state and provincial, county or dis- 
trict associations, graded unions, mothers’ clubs and the 
local church, and that it is exploited through the local 
press wherever possible; and finally be it 
Resolved: That a copy of these resolutions be sent 
to the editorial association of every state, province and 
territory having such an organization, and to all Sun- 
day-school and church papers. 
(Signed by the Committee) 
Miss J. L. Batpwin, 
Miss NANNIE LEE FRAYSER, 
Miss Grace LONGFELLOW. 


The above resolutions were unanimously adopted by 
the council, and later presented to the Elementary Con- 
ference on Wednesday, June 17, at the afternoon ses- 
sion, and were unanimously and enthusiastically adopted. 

Second. In response to the call for a closer-relation- 
ship between the Home and the Sunday-school, the fol- 
lowing was presented by the committee, Mrs. J. A. 
Walker chairman: 

“Realizing the benefit of a closer relationship between 
the Home and the Sunday-school, these two great factors 
in the child’s development, and in response to numerous 
requests from various sections of. the country, the Com- 
mittee on Mothers’ Meetings suggests the following: 

‘t. That a parents’ parliament under the auspices of 
the local graded union be held once a year. 

‘2, Wherever feasible a mothers’ meeting be held 
once a year in connection with the work of the graded ~ 
union. 

‘3. That the unions compile lists of books and of 
music suitable for both parents and children, with sug- 
gestions as to their use. - 

‘4. That an endeavor be made to have placed in our 
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public Sunday-school and union libraries such books as 
the union recommends. 

‘5. As the junior pupils need help in the preparation 
of their lessons, that the union plan to give in connec- 
tion with their regular union program suggestions for 
the mothers that they, the teacher and mother, may work 
in harmony in this direction. 

‘6. That we approve and foster the establishment of 
mothers’ meetings in connection with the local Sunday- 
school.’ ” 

Third. Report of the committee on “Closer Affilia- 
tion of the Graded Unions” for elementary teachers. 


Resolved: That it is the sense of your committee, 
that there is great need and growing demand for some 
medium of interchange of ideas and methods, as an aid 
and guidance to the newer unions, and a means of 
strength and an incentive toward higher ideals to the 
older ones. 

That inasmuch as it has been deemed impracticable 
for the International Association to print anything in 
the way of a publication similar to The Bulletin form- 
erly issued, but that it is possible for this same matter 
to be put out in the form of a News Letter, we sug- 
gest: 

1. That the International Elementary Committee in- 
struct the Superintendent of Elementary Work to fur- 
nish either quarterly or semi-annually, a News Letter de- 
voted to the interests of the graded unions, and in suffh- 
cient quantity to supply the various unions, this News 
Letter to be preceded by a circular letter to all unions, 
notifying them of this action, and requesting from them 
reports of plans and methods used in their work, pro- 
grams and other printed matter, and contributions that 
would in any way be helpful or suggestive to other 
unions. 

2. That a permanent committee on this work be ap- 
pointed by the Elementary Council to advise with the 
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International Elementary Superintendent and render any 
necessary aid in bringing this measure to pass. 

3. Realizing the great value of the work of the 
unions to the International Association at large and the 
Elementary Department in particular, we urge that the 
denominational editors and the editors of our state and 
provincial papers be requested to reprint such portions 
of this News Letter as will be most generally helpful, 
and in any possible way to aid in the extension and pro- 
motion of the work of these unions for the help of the 
teachers of the Elementary Grades. 

(Signed by the Committee), 
_ Mrs. H. M. Hamizt, 
Mrs. PHEBE CuRTISS, 
Mrs. Herpert L. HIL1, 
Mrs. Maup J. BALpwin, 
Mrs. C..E. BLAKE. 


The above report received the approval of the council, 
and the secretary, Mrs. Barnes, was requested to for- 
ward the same to the new Committee on Elementary 
Work, and to give such other publicity to the request as 
seemed advisable. 

Fourth. In response to the request from the unions 
from the different parts of the field requesting that the 
unions be given a “motto and a pin,” the committee re- 
ported as follows: 

“After a very careful consideration and some quiet 
investigation among the members of the council and the 
representatives from different parts of the country in 
attendance at this Convention in regard to a ‘union pin 
and motto,’ we find many in favor, none opposed, and 
some very enthusiastic on the subject. 

“Believing that it would bind the members of the 
unions closer together and serve as a perpetual inspira- 
tion to all, therefore we recommend that a ‘pin and 
motto’ be adopted. 
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“We also recommend that a committee be appointed by 
the council that they may investigate the subject further 
in order that a motto and pin which will be acceptable 
to all may be secured.” 

(Signed by the Committee) 

Mrs. H. M. Leypa, 
Mrs. H. AppLeton, 
Mrs. V. A. GopBEY, . 
Mrs. C. H. Grey. 


Fifth. In view of the action of the Convention au- 
thorizing the Lesson Committee to prepare graded les- 
sons for the Sunday-school in addition to the regular 
uniform lessons, and the introduction of a reading course 
since the last International Convention, the standard of 
excellence adopted at Toronto was revised to include 
both of these features of our work. 

The standard of excellence as revised, reads as fol- 
lows: 


Tue STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE FOR THE ELEMENTARY 
GRADES OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


(As revised at Louisville.) 


1. A cradle roll, and the pupils under thirteen di- 
vided into three departments: Beginners (3-5); Pri- 
mary (6-8); Junior (9-12 inclusive). 

2. A separate room or curtains or screens for each 
of the three departments. 

3. A blackboard in use in each of the three depart- 
ments. 

4. Supplemental lessons, or graded lessons, taught 
in each department. 

5. Beginners’ lessons taught to the children under 
six. 

6. Each teacher studying a training course or a 
member of a reading circle. 
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Sixth. Specialization on training courses. The spe- 
cialization on the “First Course” as approved by the 
Committee on Education has received such hearty ap- 
proval that the Council desired that as rapidly as possi- 
ble specialization on the “Advanced Course” should be 
decided. To this end a committee was appointed with 
Mrs. Lamoreaux as chairman, their report to be sent 
to the Committee on Education for approval and adop- 
tion. 

Seventh. The Council chose as their representatives 
on the International Executive Committee for the com- 
ing triennium, Mrs. M. S. Lamoreaux, Mrs. H. M. Ham- 
ill, and Mrs. J. W. Barnes. 

(Signed) Mrs. M. S. LamMoreaux, Chairman. 
Mrs. J. W. Barnes, Secretary. 


The Graded Union. 


Miss MEME Brockway, Los ANGELES, CAL., ELE- 
MENTARY SUPERINTENDENT SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


To my question: “Why do we grade roads?” in 
homely phrase came back the answer: “To make it 
easier to get somewhere.” We have mountains of diffi- 
culty in our Sunday-school work—brevity of time, lack 
of home cooperation, absence of authority, untrained 
teachers. We, too, have our goal, that each member 
of our school may have a personal knowledge of the 
Master, His Book and His land, and we have begun 
to realize that a graded school with not only graded 
classes, but graded methods and graded teachers, will 
make far smoother the way toward our ideal—our 
promised land. 

The evolution from primary union to primary and 
junior union and to a graded union with three vice- 
presidents of the three grades has come not because 
someone desired more offices and officers, more red tape 
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and a new name, but in response to the insistent demand 
for trained teachers made by the graded school. 

We came to realize in our Los Angeles union that 
our fifteen minute sectional work, devoted to the dis- 
cussion of problems, did not meet the needs of Junior 
and Beginners’ teachers. After much discussion, we 
voted merely to substitute a Junior lesson for our Primary 
once each month, and add a monthly Beginners’ lesson. 
This was unsatisfactory. This monthly taste so whetted 
the hunger of the junior teachers that they voted to take 
their fifteen minutes’ sectional work on the other three 
weeks for lesson presentation instead of problems. 
Fifteen minutes! They were never ready to return to 
listen to the primary lesson, and at last we asked the 
Executive Committee to try the experiment for one 
month of three separate sections for lesson presentation 
at the same time. At the end of the month all were 
unanimous: “This is the plan for us, at least.” The 
attendance of junior teachers tripled in that month. 
Two of our smaller unions have tried the plan with 
great success, and even in our tiniest union, with an 
attendance of five, we have always a ten minutes’ anal- 
ysis of the presentation of the lesson to juniors. 


On consultation with other workers, I find that our 
experience has been but the repetition of that of other 
states. 

A larger attendance is only one of the advantages of 
a graded union. One of the common objections I hear 
is this: “It is difficult now to obtain one teacher weekly, 
it is useless to seek three.” Experience shows quite the 
reverse, and I claim this is not an obstacle but an ad- 
vantage of the graded union. It is easier to obtain 
teachers. When our Executive Committee listened to 
the juniors’ proposition to divide, one of our timid but 
capable members exclaimed: “Oh, yes, then it will be 
so much easier than when facing a roomful.” The 
graded union trains more teachers. 
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A comment reached my ears two weeks ago: “How 
much freer and more enjoyable are our discussions 
since we separated!” Another advantage. 

Again, where a mixed body of teachers listen to a 
lesson presentation, many untrained teachers, as yet 
unable to discriminate, use material unadapted to their 
grades and thus do real harm. 

Friends, it is not merely a question of methods, but 
of eternal life, if we fail to hold our pupils and teach 
the everlasting verities, because we do not understand 
the grade we teach. Our lesson must be adapted first 
in the selection of the truth. The lesson must be adapted 
second in the approach or point of contact—and how 
these vary for the beginners and the keen mischievous 
lads of 11! Third, in that which it is wise to eliminate or 
add. Fourth, in language. Fifth, in methods. 

I believe the graded union offers the easiest way 
through our mountains of difficulty, because, first, it 
increases the attendance of the union; second, it is 
easier to obtain teachers; third, it trains more teachers 
and thus triples the opportunity for growth; fourth, it 
promotes free discussion; fifth, it makes possible on the 
presentation of lessons adapted to the grades, and per- 
mits the introduction of methods suited to the varied 
development of. the children. 

For these reasons, and because I have seen the results 
in the union directly under my care, I urge all who are 
responsible for union work to look carefully into their . 
form of organization. If you have not as yet followed 
the suggestions of our International Elementary Super- 
intendent as given in the “Suggestive Constitution” and 
the leaflets on “Union Work,” whereby you have grade 
vice-presidents instead of first, second, and third vice- 
presidents, then I urge you to take this first step toward 
making your union a graded one. If the addition of 
these grade vice-presidents should lead you into sec- 
tion work, do not be discouraged or dismayed, but 
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rejoice, for the results which have so blessed other 
unions will then be yours also. 

We are on the eve of graded lessons for the Sunday- 
school. What of our unions then? We are ready for 
them, for by this very change of plan of organization, 
and the experience we have gained through our section 
work in the adaption of the uniform lesson in these sec- 
tions, we can as easily take up a different lesson in each 
division or section. The Beginners’ Lessons necessi- 
tated this change of plan of organization or there would 
have been needed “Beginners’ Unions.” Now all are 
held together, and will be even with the graded lessons. 

Grateful indeed are we for the wise leadership which 
has thus far been ours, so that a far-sighted policy has 
been outlined and long before we saw the need for it, 
the perpetuity of our beloved unions was assured. 


Supplemental Lessons. 


Susan Morcan JuDEN, ELEMENTARY SUPERINTENDENT 
or LOUISIANA. 


SHOULD the intelligent memorizing of Scripture con- 
cern us as teachers of the elementary grades of our Sun- 
day-school? We have the child in the tender years of 
youth, before doubt and fear come, while he feels his 
nearness to God, trusts in those with whom he associates, 
and when his mental faculties, God given, are waiting to 
be developed, and ready to be used. 

It goes without saying that ignorance of the Scrip- 
tures is an indication of the lack of a full rounded train- 
ing in the intellectual life. It is ignorance of the Scrip- 
tures that makes a weak spiritual life; it is ignorance of 
the Scriptures that leads one into doubt and despair and 
sometimes into sin. 

“But,” says someone, “there has always been some 
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memory work in our Sunday-school.” To be sure there 
has been, but I think it was rather a haphazard way of 
memorizing the Bible. 

I am thinking today of an infant class that I dearly 
love, for I was a member of that class once. In every 
way it compared favorably with the infant class of its 
day. Its teachers were conscientious women, trying to 
build Christian character. As I recall the lessons we 
had, there was the same International Course of Uniform 
Lessons we are using today. Besides this no other les- 
son, save a repetition of Scripture verses each child was 
supposed to have memorized from the little red, green, 
yellow or blue ticket given the Sunday before. Some- 
times the truth taught was asked for, but usually all re- 
quired was a correct repetition of the verse. This plan 
secured attendance. This very course of memory lessons 
is in practice in some schools today. But for the fact 
that the child of yesterday received more home training 
than the child of today we must have grown up with a 
very inadequate knowledge of God’s Word. 

Seeing the need of a course of lessons adapted to the 
pupils of the beginner, primary and junior ages, where- 
by certain fundamental truths expressed either in Bible 
verse or hymns, can be taught, the International Primary 
Department presented at the International Convention at 
Denver in 1902 such a course. Since then it has been 
revised as the need was presented and the Executive 
Committee of the International Sunday-school Associa- 
tion gives us today an outline to be taught, not merely 
as rote memory, but developed by means of pictures, 
song, manual work, until the truth is understood. Then 
the pupils of primary and junior grades are expected to 
thoroughly memorize the text. 

The outline provides for three-quarters of the year, as 
most schools close for three months. Where the schools 
keep open all the year, but interruptions occur and regu- 
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lar work cannot be maintained, suggestions are given in 
the outline under the heading “Summer Quarters.” 

In many schools the “teacher” problem has discour- 
aged many from using this International Outline of Sup- 
plemental Lessons. Of course it is more satisfactory to 
divide the class into groups as this outline suggests, but 
a portion of this outline can be used to great advantage 
with the one teacher, selecting such texts as she can 
adapt. Use ten minutes of your allotted thirty minutes 
for the International Supplemental Lesson. In the Be- 
ginners’ Class the Supplemental Lesson can be used as 
the opening talk. 

Since these lessons are the grade work of the pupil 
they are used as a basis of promotion from class to 
class and from department to department, and in schools 
where this outline is used Promotion Day is looked for- 
ward to with pride and pleasure. 

The aim of the outline is to provide the teacher with 
a systematic course suited to the needs of the pupils. 
The fact that it may be repeated with successive classes 
of pupils gives an opportunity for the growth and devel- 
opment of the teacher, and the texts being so grouped 
and related that a teaching outline is easily made. 

Whenever the outline has been adopted in my own state 
comes the statement, “I have no trouble in getting the 
children to learn; they are both anxious and willing to 
acquire this knowledge,” and it is not unusual to find 
that the department increases in numbers and in regu- 
larity of attendance because of the systematic work and 
the new interest. 

With all the enthusiasm and conviction of one who 
loves the Master and little children, let me plead with 
you, as teachers of children, to use these supplemental 
lessons. 
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Problems of the Little Sunday-School. 
Miss Lez McCragz, BirmMINGHAM, ALA. 


It is perfectly natural when looking at a rushing river 
to forget the numberless tiny streams that have formed 
it and given strength to its current; but in Sunday-school 
work we dare not undervalue the obscure and the weak. 
Not from Jerusalem, but from wee Bethlehem and de- 
spised Nazareth came the Savior of men; and ever since 
then it has been the boys and girls from lonely farms 
and undesirable villages that have been bringing fresh 
courage and force into the long battle of the Kingdom. 

But let us realize that there are problems for the 
teacher at St. Paul’s and problems for the teacher at 
Pogues’s Run, problems radically different, but equally 
hard to solve; that both have advantages and disad- 
vantages. 

We will limit our thoughts now to the superintendents 
or leaders in smaller fields—schools which lack means 
as well as numbers. 

“Lack of adequate quarters” is the commonest cry. 
Where this great handicap exists we can do but three 
things: make the best of the space we have, create a 
sentiment for expansion, and demonstrate the need of it. 
How we are to do this depends on local conditions. 

The primary teacher may secure a tent or take her 
class out upon the grass at the shady side of the house 
in summer-time. This move is calculated to increase 
the. attendance of the children, and it will force upon 
the fathers the necessity of pushing out the walls and 
building greater. 

We may insist upon separation, tactfully, asking it as 
much for the sake of the main school as our own sake. 
If it is to hold its intermediate pupils, it must appeal 
in its management to the tastes of the grown or nearly 
grown. Neither young men nor young women, nor 
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boys nor girls like to feel themselves a part of a kin- 
dergarten. 

Lack of equipment causes many a sigh. But even this 
cloud may have a silvery lining. For instance, I have 
an organ in my primary department. I wish they could 
not have afforded it, for little voices sound so much 
better accompanied by a guitar (if one cannot have a 
piano), and if I could not have the guitar, I would buy 
a triangle and have them “sing by hand,” as a wag puts 
it. The instrument should be to the voice what the 
background is to the picture; the organ gives forth too 
heavy a sound for little singers. I hope no one here is 
sighing for an organ in her primary room. 

A blackboard we must have. Fortunately, they are 
so inexpensive now-a-days that the poorest school may 
afford one. Many other needful things we may secure 
by a little work and ingenuity—home-made, if you 
please. 

Then there are lots of things we can do without! 
Indeed, the children of today are overloaded with pic- 
ture cards, buttons, and such things; they really ii 
ciate them more when they have fewer. 

Lack of helpers is serious. Yet do we not assert that 
there is “just no one” when we have not really can- 
vassed our possibilities? I know from experience that 
no more faithful or efficient secretary may be had for a 
primary room than a boy fourteen years of age—a ring- 
leader in mischief in the main school. 

Girls of high-school age make excellent teachers of 
supplemental work in a primary room. Children are 
attracted to them, and, incidentally, they hear the more 
experienced teachers give the lesson. 

We say “There is just no one to play the instrument,” 
when there are probably any number of young girls in 
the community who are taking music lessons, many of 
whom would measure up to the mark if given an oppor- 
tunity. 
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The truth of it is we turn continually to the people 
who are in the habit of doing things, failing to search 
out new talent that may be coming into our range, and 
overlooking entirely the young talent that is growing 
up about us. 

The lack of enthusiasm troubles us. Of course the 
enthusiasm which is created by numbers is impossible, 
and it is a distinct Joss. Our nearest substitute for it 
is interest, and this must be created in the individual 
pupil by the actual teaching and the work assigned him 
to do. — 

Lack of formality is a detriment because it leads to 
irreverence. J think we should have a program of pro- 
cedure and carry it out as faithfully for twenty as for 
two hundred. 

There are probably other disadvantages in the small 
school, but they do not occur to me now; so let us turn 
to our balancing column, our assets or advantages: 

Easier discipline has the worker in the little school. 
The child who misbehaves is more conspicuous and has 
so few comrades in mischief that a little different seating 
or a private conversation after hours will probably rem- 
edy the trouble. 

A better knowledge of the child and his home is 
possible to the teacher of a few. Not only may she visit 
the home more frequently and become personally ac- 
quainted with the child, his heritage, and his environ- 
ment, but in the Sunday-school session the children may 
be allowed to do more talking. 


More systematic and thorough may be the supple- 
mental work. Knowing just what each child knows 
Sunday by Sunday, the work may be mapped out ac- 
cording to their capacities. She may personally help 
to make a dozen scrap-books, whereas it is a difficult 
matter even to direct the making of sixty or a hundred. 

Fewer are the distractions for the village or country 
child both in Sunday-school and out. They have not 
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spent late hours Saturday night at a moving picture 
show. 

Besides, it is an all-the-year-round work. Just when 
the vacation fever is desolating the big city school, then 
it is that the country and town school thrives best. 

And there is one thing that I positively envy the 
superintendent whose meeting place is the “little red 
schoolhouse,” his superabundance of blackboard space— 
clear across one end of the room, with panels beside. 
We have to say “thank you” for a board a yard square, 
but how he can spread on his work and leave it there 
from Sunday to Sunday in summer-time! 

Better still, the country or village school has a definite 
scope of influence. 

In a limited district every family, every individual, 
may be looked after. To show how thoroughly this may 
- be done, we people in Alabama point proudly to the 
little town of Marbury in our state. Its population 
numbers 343 all told; its Sunday-school has enrolled 
550. Even the country round about has been drawn 
upon, you see. Only one of its inhabitants refuses to 
attend. 

But last and greatest of all advantages is the leader’s 
or principal’s opportunity to do personal work. In 
managing a large school or department one can only 
give opportunity to others to do this. Even in teaching 
a large class it is difficult to fit the peculiar needs of 
souls, for it requires the close friendship, intimate 
knowledge, the frequent private conversation, and these 
advantages belong to the teacher of a few, the leader in 
a limited field. 

Dear friends from the small Sunday-schools, remem- 
ber, out of the quiet nooks of the world have come forth 
the purest and the strongest. 

Discouragements? Why, of course! 

But encouragements? O, so many! 
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Missions in the Sunday-School. 
Auice. B.,. Hamiin,. Prrrspure,. Pa. 


Missions are the Bible lived. Missions are the ex- 
pression in life of Bible truth. Missions are right relation 
to others. 

The work of the Sunday-school is to teach the word 
of Christ “for the purpose of bringing souls to Christ.” 
Missions are an aid to the accomplishment of this pur- 
pose. 

Why teach missions as a thing apart, as something 
tacked on to our regular Sunday-school work? There 
can be no development of strong Christian character 
without the teaching of missions as a part of the warp 
and woof of each day’s program. How shall it be done? 

We believe the problem ought to be presented from the 
point of view that it is a debt we owe, and when we owe 
anything we suffer worse in not paying than the other 
fellow does in not getting it. If that really got into 
people’s heads and hearts, the giving of missionary in- 
struction would be just like the guiding rein to a willing 
horse. He has the “go,” and the rein shows him where 
and how to go. Then we are to train our pupils to have 
the “go.” What is that? 

“And ye shall be my witnesses both in Jerusalem and 
in all Judea and Samaria and unto the uttermost part of 
the earth.” 

We may follow this thought in our work in the ele- 
mentary grades. Take the beginner of three as he comes 
into the school for the first time; his Jerusalem is the 
child on the chair next to him. This little one has but 
recently found himself; it has not been so very long since 
he discovered his own body and learned his individuality. 
Now he learns of others, and our work at Jerusalem with 
him is to help bring him into right relations with the rest 
of the members of the class, with playmates and inmates 
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of the home. The material which will aid us in doing 
this is found in the beautiful Beginners’ lessons. Special 
days, an occasional party, and close touch with the home 
supply other means of attaining our purpose. 

We should begin at Jerusalem with the Primary child, 
for he, too, needs to recognize the rights of his next 
neighbor in the school, and to learn ways of being help- 
ful and kind. The six-year-old is attending day school, 
sO we may reach out with him to all Judea—that is, 
children in other parts of city or town, children of other 
stations in life, children of other nationalities. Then 
Samaria comes in at this age, for there have come to 
be “despised ones” even in this department. 

The uttermost part of the earth? Yes; for the children 
of this age in day school learn about the Japanese chil- 
dren, the Dutch children and the Indian children. This 
gives us a basis, and we can lead out from their knowl- 
edge to that which these other children do not have and 
to some way by which we can aid in helping them. All 
of this can be done in and through the program every 
Sunday. The offering service always gives us an oppor- 
tunity for a story of a minute or two in length about the 
place or object for which the money is to be used. If the 
offering is for the Indians, it can be taken in a canoe, 
Indian basket or tepee; if for the islands of the sea, ina 
ship; if for the frontier, in a log cabin, etc. Missionary 
literature furnishes a fund of approach stories. The sup- 
plemental lessons for this department have much material 
with direct missionary thought, while the opportunities 
for the cultivation of the spirit of missions through 
hymns and prayers are many. 

Again, Jerusalem ‘is the place. to begin with the Junior 
boy or girl, for unless one thinks, feels and acts rightly 
toward the one next to him, praying, giving or even 
going to China, cannot be productive of what missions 
really stand for. The boy who has brought a penny 
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given him by his father sometimes makes the boy with 
only a penny, maybe earned by himself, feel uncomforta- 
ble at least. In this department attention to little things 
which make for larger ones is still necessary. We must 
still bear in mind Judea and Samaria and the uttermost 
part of the earth. We may do it through the program, 
too, but with junior methods of teaching, responsive 
service, supplemental work, hymns, prayer and offering 
service all give us our chance. The story for the 
offering service may now be told by a boy or girl after 
being selected by the superintendent. Pictures of mis- 
sionaries and the people they work among should be 
used, calendars of special missionary days may be made 
and missionary hymns illustrated. Incidents in mis- 
sionary literature may be used as approach stories or 
illustrations. This is the age for making the pupils 
familiar with a large number of separate stories having 
dramatic interest; these stories to be taken from the 
lives and events connected with the lives of the men 
and women who have given themselves for others. 
Such stories of the pioneer missionaries may be given 
first, followed by those of one’s own denomination. 
This kind of work bears fruit at once and also lays the 
foundation for the regular biographical study of the 
Intermediate department, when the weaving together 
of events already familiar and making the right setting 
for the lives they are studying, arouses the interest of 
that age. 

In conclusion we would mention as auxiliary aids in 
developing the spirit of missions, a cabinet of curios, 
library, stereoscope and stereopticon. Let a plan be made 
and weave in, as suggested, this most important fiber 
for the strengthening of character, making it not a 
thing apart, neither labelling it missions, but doing it 
because you are convinced that no day’s program can 
be complete without it. 


INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT. 
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The Intermediate Department is really the “joint of the 
harness” in our Sunday-school Association, because prob- 
ably less attention is given to this department than any 
other. Surely it has the poorest equipment, and because 
of the natural peculiarities of its members, teachers are 
more difficult to secure, and yet it is during the inter- 
mediate period that more permanent decisions are prob- 
ably made for good or bad than in any other period of 
life. We are glad our Association is beginning to give 
to this intermediate period the attention it deserves. 
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Report of the Intermediate Department. 
FraAnK L. Brown, CHAIRMAN. 


The Intermediate Department is not a new department 
of the organized Sunday-school work. Although the 
latest born of the International 
family of departments it has 
outgrown its long clothes and 
is taking on something of the 
assertiveness and strut charac- 
teristic of the age it represents 
and hopes ere long that its 
brothers and sisters will not be 
ashamed of its company. 

Acknowledged as the weakest 
link in the chain of the depart- 
ments, it would seem at first 
glance that it has failed of full 

Frank L. Brown. recognition in the past and of 

a determined effort to solve its 

problems. The work on grades below and above the 

Intermediate has been highly developed. But we must 

remember that the body of our International Sunday- 

school organization has grown so prodigiously within 

the last sixteen years that some important arms of. its 

strength have naturally been undeveloped in the general 
push. 

Possibly, too, the apparent difficulty of the task of 
gripping and moulding the big boy and girl from twelve 
to sixteen has made our workers hesitate at entering 
aggressively this empire of the adolescent life, “where 
brook and river meet,” a period fraught with such tre- 
mendous consequences for the long future that one may 
well pause until the field has been carefully scanned and 
we shall see whether we are able and worthy to enter 
upon its conquest. We have been content too long to 
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surrender the Intermediate Department position without 
a contest at this critical point of the line of battle. 

This Department has earned for itself in the past the 
title, “The Department with a hole in it,” and through 
that hole the bright boys and girls of this period have 
been dropping in multitudes after spending upon them 
years of skilled work, to be recovered to the School and 
Church, if at all, by the most strenuous effort, after 
they have drifted or worse through these precious years 
of character moulding and are seared and stained and 
spoiled by sin. 

To thus lose them at this most critical stage of their 
growth is a strategic blunder. It is a crime against 
these young people and their future if the remedy is 
in our hands, and we think it is. To stop the leak at 
this point, to work with God along the line of the nor-- 
mal development of the scholar remedies the business 
waste of the Kingdom and conserves its very life. It 
defeats the open maw of the jail and the brothel, pre- 
vents the heartaches and heartbreaks of fathers and 
mothers and the remorse and unavailing regret of after 
years. 

Who is to blame for the dereliction of the past? . The 
fathers and mothers first, for their failure to set the 
right example by their own attendance at the School 
session. The young people have reached the years 
where example is heeded before precept and command. 

An Indiana pastor told me recently of a man of his 
congregation of high standing whose boy came home 
one Sunday afternoon drunk. Instead of going to Sun- 
day-school as the father had supposed, the boy had gone 
off to the woods with some unprincipled companions and 
had gotten drunk. Amazed and ashamed the father 
came to the superintendent to say that his home was dis- 
‘graced and to ask what he should do. The superintend- 
ent wisely said: “One thing you can do, come yourself 
with the boy next. Sunday and join the School.” The 
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father agreed. Meanwhile he had a good understand- 
ing with his boy, confessed to him that he had failed 
in his own duty, and together they walked to the Sun- 
day-school and the problem was solved. 

‘ Then we have on the Sunday-school side failed to 
properly understand and appreciate these fascinating 
years and to plan to capture them by adequate organiza- 
tion. We have continued to treat them too much as 
children and as limbs and clothes have lengthened they 
have concluded that the Sunday-school is not for them 
and have gone where there is “somethin’ doin’ ” that has 
recognized their fast pulsing life and met its needs. The 
inside of the School has not been as attractive as the 
outside and we have supinely struck our colors without 
an honest effort to do better. 

The physical changes in early adolescence are re- 
markable. The growth of muscles, heart and bones is 
rapid, the heart doubling in size. “Adolescence is a 
new birth, for the higher and more completely human 
traits are now born.” 

The boy or girl now becomes bashful, giggling, self- 
conscious, sensitive, secretive, retiring, reasoning, seri- 
ous. He feels overgrown and ashamed but wants no 
reference made to the fact. His real self, like a lost 
river, is out of sight, to reappear later with new powers, 
purposes, plans. He does not understand himself and 
feels others do not understand him. He keeps his heart 
and thoughts locked. “A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 
and the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.” He 
resents being called “Kid” and objects to being classed 
with “children” in the talks of the superintendent or 
itinerant Sunday-school speechmaker. And this is one 
of the reasons why he slips away. 

He has high ideals of honor and service. He gets 
very pronounced likes and dislikes, and demands fair 
play. He is in the upper grammar grades, or high 
school. He appreciates an appeal to fact, to his thinking 
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powers, and is swift to draw conclusions. He judges ac- 
tions mercilessly. What the teacher is counts here for 
more thani mere words. He is capable of noble self-sacri- 
fice and can be stimulated to high endeavor. He appreci- 
ates confidence and comradeship on the teacher’s part. 
Patience and love are the keys to his best. To call him 
“bad” is to surrender the sceptre of power over him, 
and reveals our own failure frequently to move along 
right lines. Sarcasm and scolding are dangerous weap- 
ons truly at this age. Praise is the best method. 

He does not want to be questioned too closely. Fre- 
quently he will stay away rather than be “nagged” or 
pressed unduly in religious lines. He feels conscientious 
and careful about taking on religious obligations. But 
the tactful and loving word or the wise letter of the 
teacher at the crucial moment of his life will bring to 
decision, will be remembered and treasured, and years 
after that letter may be found between the leaves of his 
Bible and read and reread—a power for good as the 
years go by. 

And what a coveted place has the teacher of the girl’s 
class as she stands close to these “little women” in these 
wonderful years to become their confidant and friend, 
to usher them by sympathy, example and counsel into a 
larger life—rich and strong and beautiful—knowing that 
whatever is their seeming carelessness and inattention 
there is a receptiveness and an undercurrent of apprecia- 
tion and response that needs only occasion to give it ex- 
pression. And what a privilege to “mother” them into 
the Kingdom, to reveal to them Jesus Christ, the teach- 
er’s personal Savior and Friend. 

“Tt is the golden period, the turning point, the top of 
the wave, the opportune:moment when the word may 
change the life.” The teacher is here the high priest of 
the soul. 

Something of a realization of the need for aggressive 
work for the International Department led the Execu- 
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tive Committee of the International Association at its 
session at Winona Lake in August of 1906 to appoint 
a committee on this Department. Committee: Frank 
L. Brown, chairman; Dr. Frank Woodbury, N. B. 
Broughton, Rev. Alex Henry, D. D., D. M. Marrs, John 
Legg, F. L. Mallary, S. B. Williams and Rev. Joseph 
Clark, D. D. Practically no material for the depart- 
ment was available. 

A questionnaire to superintendents of leading Sunday- 
schools throughout the country, having Intermediate De- 
partments, developed, among other things, three facts. 

First.—That where this department was properly or- 
ganized and pushed the percentage of loss of member- 
ship was practically nil. 

Second.—The proportion of scholars of this age who 
while members of the department made Christ their 
choice and joined the Church was 46 per cent of the 
department. 

Third.—That efficient and attractive class and depart- 
ment organizations within the grade, harnessing the 
abnormal activity of this period to a useful and char- 
acter-building objective, are strong factors in holding 
scholars and building in new members. 

Since the appointment of the Intermediate Depart- 
ment the following states have effected a more or less 
complete organization of the Intermediate Department 
by appointment of superintendents or committees or both: 
Kentucky, Colorado, Indiana, Wisconsin, Illinois, Ohio, 
New York, Virginia, Texas. Other states have been 
waiting for this convention and the necessary literature 
in order to take action. We expect that within the next 
year a majority of the states will organize an Inter- 
mediate Department. 

Some of these states and Cook county, Illinois, have 
issued leaflets bearing upon the department. The de- 
mand for helpful literature is insistent. Cook county 
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gives large place to the Intermediate Department in its 
Summer School this year. 

The pamphlet on the Intermediate Department issued 
recently by the International Office as No. 1 of the In- 
termediate series aims to be a presentation of informa- 
tion, plans and tested methods concerning this depart- 
ment, which should go far in stimulating interest and 
we trust growth in this important department. In ad- 
dition to organization questions, it touches on Sup- 
plemental and Manual Work in the Grade, Mission 
Study, Teaching Methods, the Social Side of the De- 
partment, Spiritual Work, books and leaflets for workers 
and a suggested program. 

A list of organizations for this grade is given, show- 
ing thirty-nine different organizations planned to reach 
and help the scholars of this grade. These are not 
specially class organizations, but general organizations 
having usually some character-making objective, such 
as Knights of King Arthur, Knights of the Holy Grail, 
Brotherhood of David, Messenger Department and Life 
Saving Service, Boys’ Brigade, Girls’ Sunshine Band. 
Of these thirty-nine only nine are for girls, indicating 
that the boy is the storm center and the need of effective 
men teachers in this grade, in order to bring up the per- 
centage of attendance of boys from one-third to at least 
one-half of the grade. 

A leaflet on Manual Work in the Intermediate Grade 
prepared by an expert in this line, Rev. M. S. Little- 
field, of Brooklyn, N. Y., is on the International Press 
and will suggest work that will go far to solve the 
problem of the active or indifferent scholar and class co- 
Operation. The fine specimens of Intermediate Manual 
Work at this convention will easily prove the advance 
in the educational side of the Department and is the 
prophecy of a new day in teaching methods. 

The Intermediate Institute held preceding this con- 
vention was the first institute of this department under 
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the auspices of an International convention. The eager- 
ness of the intermediate workers for help was shown 
in the excellent attendance and manifest interest. Every 
side of the Intermediate problem was touched by capable 
leaders and the way blazed for a strong advance. 


The department would report the adoption of the fol- 
lowing standards for Intermediate organization in states 
or provinces, counties, schools and classes: 

1. That a state or province organize after the 
manner of other departments under the direction or 
supervision of the subcommittee of the Executive, or 
both; shall provide the department with needed litera- 
ture and recognize the department in the programs of the 
state conventions. 

2. County. 

. The appointment of a County Intermediate Superin- 
tendent who shall foster Intermediate work in the 
Schools and in the county and township conventions or 
similar divisions, distributing department literature in 
the prosecution of this work. 

3. Schools. 

The recognition of the Intermediate Department by 
the appointment of an Intermediate Superintendent or 
by some special supervision of the classes of this de- 
partment, the special record of Intermediate member- 
ship, annual promotions, the use of Intermediate les- 
son helps, and by supplemental or manual work. 

4. Class Orgamzation. 

That an Intermediate class organization shall have a 
name, class officers, necessary class committees and 
meet at stated times other than the Sunday-school period 
for mission study and other purposes. 

The Intermediate Department will be greatly helped 
on its educational side by the course of Intermediate 
lessons under the graded system, and we trust this 
course will receive the early attention of the Lesson 
Committee. 
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Supplemental lessons, so essential for the best work 
in this department, are under consideration by the Edu- 
cation Committee. 

An International Superintendent of the Intermediate 
Department is needed to develop the vast possibilities of 
this department. The increased attendance of adults 
through the adult class movement is bound to affect fa- 
vorably the attendance of the Intermediates. The spir- 
itual harvests will increase through a better understand- 
ing of the scholar and a wiser planning for his holding 
and saving. The key here, as elsewhere, but peculiarly 
here, is the tactful, true, loving, patient teacher. But it 
is worth while for any teacher to stand in the gap of 
these years and to guide the life through the rapids and 
swirls of this period of change to the somewhat 
smoother flow of later adolescence. Happy the teacher 
who merges his or her life with the life of the 
scholar in a friendship that makes Christ real and the 
possession and ideal of these precious young people. 


The Intermediate Department Organized. 
E. H. NicHors, Curtcaco, ILL. 


“Last but not least” is an old phrase very applicable 
to the Intermediate Department of the Sunday-school at 
this time. 

After a somewhat careful study of Sunday-school 
work I feel fully warranted in the statement that there 
is no department or grade of scholars so neglected or so 
important from the standpoint of future possibilities. 

The church has been perfectly willing to leave it all 
to the Sunday-school and the Sunday-school has not 
known how to handle the problem, consequently we have 
lost untold numbers that should have been reached and 
saved to the church and Christian life. The difficulties 
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of the Adult Department would melt away if our Inter- 
mediate Department scholars were brought to a knowl- 
edge of Christ and interested in the work. 


Some comparisons may help us to get more clearly 
into our minds the real condition which exists in the 
department. Small children very ‘naturally love the 
Sunday-school. Therefore it is not a difficult thing to 
secure attendance of the Primary or Juniors. After one 
reaches the age of the Adult Department membership, 
as a rule he either comes gladly of his own accord or 
passes out of the Sunday-school entirely. This is not 
the case with the Intermediate Department. They are 
at an age where they do not know just what they want, 
when parents can no longer say, “You must go,” when 
they feel very important, when they know much more 
than they ever will again, an age when it takes more 
of patience, wisdom and ability to handle them than at 
any other age in the school. It is the age when boys 
and girls begin to go out evenings and when boys want 
to imitate the men—when they may be seen on the 
street corners smoking cigarettes. It is an age which 
requires the combined efforts of the church, Sunday- 
school and parents. 

These are conditions which seem to exist, and that 
have stirred our workers in Cook County to take some 
action. 

Organization is the plan of the age in nearly all lines. 
Nearly every line of business has its association for the 
betterment of its particular line. Party harmony is the 
cry. The gratifying results in the fight against the 
saloon have only been accomplished by combined forces. 
Our International Association is the result of thorough 
organization. 

And that the Intermediate Department should be last! 
“May the last be first.” 

The following data were secured from about thirty- 
five Chicago schools: Out of this number thirty-one 
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have Intermediate Departments; seventeen of these de- 
partments are organized to some extent, having their 
own Officers. The age of all but five questioned ranged 
in accordance with the classification of the International 
Educational Committees’ recommendation. Only sixteen 
of the schools have a separate room or part of the build- 
ing for this department especially. Twenty-one of the 
schools allow their teachers to remain with classes in- 
definitely. Only four of the number use as teachers 
men for boys and women for girls. Twenty-three 
schools report some kind of organization in some classes 
of the department. Seventeen schools use some system 
of promotion. Only twelve of the schools require home 
or written work. 

This shows that there is no uniform plan of organiza- 
tion or work—no system which has become universal. 
It also shows that workers are groping for light. Some 
have said that in our church life we are organizing too 
much. However, there can be no doubt but that organi- 
zation has been the means of building up many a school. 
It has also put new life into many a church and renewed 
the interest in young people’s societies. In fact, without 
organization not much is done in these days. 

Now, if it is a good thing for other societies it ought 
to be a good thing for the Intermediate Department. 
Definite things can be accomplished by organization, and 
this is the great need in all our work. 

It will also be noted that in several of the schools at 
least a part of the teachers, under a plan of their own, 
have organized their classes. We commend this spirit 
but desire something better, and strongly recommend 
department organization rather than class. 

What I have to suggest for the Intermediate Depart- 
ment is the outcome of some study on the part of our 
committee. First of all, it is supposed that every Sun- 
day-school has an Intermediate Department, and in 
every case where it has its own officers (superintendent 
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and secretary), we recommend that these officers stand 
as the leaders in the organization, the superintendent 
filling the place otherwise filled by the president of a 
society and the secretary that of secretary-treasurer. 

We recommend the appointment of four committees, 
named as follows: Membership, Devotional, Social, 
Philanthropic. 

Also, that the teachers in the department best quali- 
fied to lead each of these committees be elected as the 
chairmen or directors and the committee be composed 
of one member best qualified for the duties of the com- 
mittee to be elected from each class. 

The names of the committees are self-explanatory as 
to their duties excepting the last one, which committee 
is to provide definite plans for Christian service, which 
is just as necessary for this age as for older people in 
Christian activities. 

Following is a suggestive constitution or working 
plan: 

ARTICE I. 
Name. 

The name of this organization shall be The Inter- 
mediate: Department: .of thes.% . zen. tee Gt. ee ee 
Sunday-school. te 

ARTICLE II. 


Object. 


The object of the organization shall be to stimulate 
and assist the Sunday-school and its officers in carrying 
on the work of Bible study, soul-winning and character- 
building among the boys and girls of the department. 


ARTICLE III. 
Membership. 

Any boy or girl between the ages of thirteen and 
fifteen inclusive, on expressing a desire to become a 
member of the Sunday-school, shall be eligible to mem- 
bership. 
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ARTICLE IV. \ 
Officers. 


The officers of the organization shall consist of a 
Superintendent and Secretary-Treasurer who shall be 
elected by the Sunday-school board (by whatever 
method is adopted by the Sunday-school), and in case 
no such officers are elected by the Sunday-school board 
the teachers of the department, with the approval of the 
Superintendent of the Sunday-school, may elect such 
officers to these positions. 


ARTICLE V. 
Executive Committee. 


The executive committee shall consist of the Superin- 
tendent, Secretary-Treasurer and chairman of each 
standing committee, and this committee shall have gen- 
eral oversight of the work of the organization and shall 
transact all such business as may be necessary in the 
interim of business meetings. 


ARTICLE VI. 
Standing Committees. 

The following standing committees shall be elected: 

Membership, 

Devotional, 

Social, 

Philanthropic. 

The chairmen or directors of each of these commit- 
tees shall be elected by the officers and teachers of the 
department and shall hold office for one year or until 
their successors are elected. Each chairman, or director, 
shall be elected from among the teachers, selecting in 
each case the teacher best qualified for the responsibili- 
ties of the committee, and the balance of the committee 
shall be made up of one scholar elected from each class 
of the department. 
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ARTICLE VII. 
Meetings. 
Other than the regular Sunday-school services the 
(monthly ) 
meetings of the organization shall be held (quarterly) 
ie ysae apah 3h day.) «scan tral saae( NOU)» tok devolulanal 
and social purposes and for the transaction of such busi- 
ness as may come before the organization. Special meet- 
ings may be called by the Superintendent or a commit- 
tee of three of the teachers. One-fifth of the member- 
ship shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of all 
business. 
ARTICLE VIII. 
Duties of Officers and Committees. 

Section 1. The Superintendent, in addition to his 
regular duties as outlined by the Sunday-school board, 
shall have special charge of building up the department, 
shall preside at all meetings and shall be ex-officio mem- 
ber of all committees. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary-Treasurer, in addition to his 
duties as Secretary of the department, shall assist the 
Superintendent in looking after absentees, shall keep a 
record of all business meetings and have the custody of 
such special offerings as may be made by the members 
of the organization for the special work of the organi- 
zation. 

Sec. 3. Each regularly appointed teacher shall have 
charge of the respective classes under the rules of the 
school. 

Sec. 4. The executive committee shall have general 
supervision of the work of the organization and shall 
devise ways and means to advance the interests, build 
up the membership and encourage the loyalty of each 
class and member of the department. 

Sec. 5. The membership committee shall plan special 
ways for securing new scholars, assist the officers in 
looking up absentees and visit the sick. 
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Sec. 6. The devotional committee shall be responsible 
for the devotional part of each meeting outside of the 
regular Sunday-school services, shall form prayer cir- 
cles among the scholars and assist in every way possible 
in building up the spiritual work of the department. 

Sec. 7. The social committee shall be responsible for 
welcoming and introducing new members, shall provide 
sociables and entertainments for the department and 
otherwise assist in building up the friendly and social 
side of the organization. 

Sec. 8. The philanthropic committee shall be respon- 
sible for planning the special activities of the depart- 
ment, such as providing or making articles of clothing 
or other necessary things for some orphan asylum or 
those needy, planning for Christmas, calling on the aged 
and sick and otherwise planning such things as may be 
done by the organization for the advancement of the 
Master’s kingdom. 

AMENDMENTS. 

This Constitution may be amended at any regular 
business meeting by a three-fourths vote of the members 
present. 


A Plan for a Graded Intermediate Lesson Course. 


Rev. E. Morris FERGUSSON, GENERAL SECRETARY, NEW 
JeRSEY SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


Ir was on behalf of the little children that the agi- 
tation for graded International lessons began. The Be-. 
ginners’ course, authorized in 1902, was the first prac- 
tical realization of the ideal. Our Elementary friends 
are now earnestly calling for graded Primary and Junior 
lessons to follow, and are pleading the unmet needs of 
the children of twelve and under as their warrant. At 
first sight it might look as if this were the present limit 
of need; since for the years above twelve we have the 
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six-year ungraded International cycle of lessons, chosen 
for the average pupil, and containing so much that is 
excellent intermediate and senior material that he must 
be a captious critic indeed who cannot satisfy himself 
therewith. Yet the deeper we go into the question, the 
more clearly do the reasons appear why the current In- 
ternational lesson is not an adequate or acceptable an- 
swer to the intermediate pupil’s needs. We can give our 
pupils graded teaching when we are supplied with 
graded material, and not otherwise. And the needs of 
the intermediate boys and girls are as distinct, and call 
for a sympathy as tender, and yield when truly met a 
response as prompt and as faithful, as those of the 
pupils in any other division. 

In entering upon the work of outlining a course of 
graded intermediate lessons suitable for adoption by the 
International Lesson Committee, it is necessary to re- 
mind ourselves of several considerations which will limit 
and condition our work. First, the problem is one of 
high complexity, in the solving of which the experts are 
sure to disagree. If, therefore, we are to have in this 
new field the advantages of International unity, we 
shall just as truly need to keep sweet and look pleasant 
over the graded choices as ever we have needed to do 
over the ungraded ones. 

Secondly, we cannot choose material without at the 
same time projecting more or less definitely the methods 
and conditions that are to prevail in the use of this 
material. 

Thirdly, if the lessons are to be International, they 
must fit into the International calendar, and make all 
parts of each year’s course of equal value. But the 
rapid growth of the vacation habit puts a large propor- 
tion of our schools in such a case that they simply can- 
not keep up regular teaching in summer. The situation 
is met, I think, by following the plan already in use with 
the beginners’ course, of beginning the year’s work 
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at the first of October, making the course from October 
to June complete in itself, and furnishing for the last 
or summer quarter some work that is fresh, inviting, 
and supplementary to the work of the nine-months’ year. 
Reviews may come whenever needed; but it will lend 
convenience to the proposals if the material can be 
handled for the most part in the customary quarterly 
blocks, the terms ending respectively at or near our 
four popular festivals, Christmas, Easter, Children’s Day 
and Rally Day. 

Fourthly, the Pe RTEYES lessons must naturally fol- 
low the lessons of the grades below and prepare for 
the work of the grades above. 

Fifthly, we must frankly realize that graded lessons 
are lessons for the class and not for the school. The 
common service of worship and instruction has hitherto 
derived much of its material and motive from the les- 
son for the day. In the graded Sunday-school for which 
we are planning, there is no lesson for the day. Differ- 
ent grades are studying different lessons. We need not 
recoil at this, because, first, there is material in plenty 
for the superintendent to use in his program work, be- 
sides the daily lesson, as a unifier of thought and a basis 
of common appeal; and secondly, in our teacher-training 
work, now so vast, so varied and so well organized, we 
have an apprentice system fully equal, with a few years’ 
development, to the production of workmen able to stand 
each at his bench and do his own special task, not need- 
ing to be ashamed when his piece comes to be joined 
to that of the workman next beside him. 

Without further introduction, I submit an outline of 
a four-years’ Intermediate lesson course which I believe 
to conform to the foregoing specifications, and to be 
suited to the needs and capacities of ordinary pupils of 
the ages contemplated—thirteen to sixteen, inclusive. 
It is the outgrowth of considerable discussion, and em- 
bodies suggestions from several noted authorities in Sun- 
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day-school pedagogy, but is not in any sense either offi- 
cial or final. This is the outline which I am prepared to 
suggest today, and which I offer as an illustration of 
the kind of material which I think our intermediate 
classes need: 


SUGGESTED OUTLINE OF INTERMEDIATE. LESSONS. 


First year, pupils 13 years old; nine months, Oct.- 
June: Old Testament biography and history. Lives of 
Old Testament leaders—Abraham, Moses, David, Elijah, 
Jeremiah, Nehemiah; with maps and outline of Old 
Testament history by periods. Three months, July- 
Sept.: A missionary biography—Paton or Mackay sug- 
gested. 

Second year, pupils fourteen years old; three months, 
Oct.-Dec.: Teachings of the prophets, concluding with 
the Messianic prophecies, in December. Six months, 
Jan.-June: Lives of Peter and Paul, with maps and 
drill on New Testament books. Three months, July- 
Sept.: Stories from church history. 

Third year, pupils fifteen years old; nine months, Oct.- 
June: The full life.of Christ from the four Gospels. 
Three months, July-Sept.: Biographies of two mission- 
ary or Reformation heroes, selected by the denomina- 
tional authorities. 

Fourth year, pupils sixteen years old; three months, 
Oct.-Dec.: The story of Jerusalem, studied as a review 
of Old and New Testament history. Six months, Jan.- 
June: The teachings of Jesus, with illustrative stories 
of his followers in all ages. Three months, July-Sept.: 
How we got our English Bible. 

Studies in apostolic history, literature and teaching 
reserved for the Senior Department. 
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Intermediate Supplemental Work. 


FRANK L. Brown, CHAIRMAN OF INTERMEDIATE DE- 
PARTMENT COMMITTEE.. 


GRADED supplemental work is that which fits the Bible, 
hymns, and other necessary material to the life as it 
develops from year to year and period to period. 
Supplemental work that fits the Intermediate must take 
into consideration the most important characteristics of 
this period, some of which are: 


Rapip PHySICAL GROWTH. 


From twelve to fourteen years of age is the time of 
the greatest growth in girls and from fourteen to six- 
teen in boys. Because of this rapid physical growth, it 
is the awkward age. This physical transition manifests 
itself in giggling, crude jokes, blushing, loud talking, 
boisterous actions, and sometimes laziness. 


KEEN SENSE OF Humor. 


Boys and girls of this period are especially fond of 
funny stories. Things are funny to them that are a 
bore to adults. Teachers who do not appreciate the 
“rude” fun of the intermediates do not get into their 
inner lives. 


KEEN SENSE OF Honor. 


Pupils of this period generally will not “tell on each 
other.” The practical thought for the teacher is this: 
this dawning sense of honor should be fully recognized 
and developed. : 


LovE oF THE THRILLING. 


This is the time when “blood and thunder” stories 
are in demand. Boys demand stories filled with daring 
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activity and hazardous adventures. Girls take great 
pleasure in reading books written for the boys, as well 
as those written for themselves. Boys care little or 
nothing for girls’ books and papers. | 


New ReEticious EXPERIENCES. 


Well graded schools lead most of the pupils to Christ 
during the latter part of the Junior period. The inter- 
mediate scholar is therefore undergoing new religious 
experiences. He is forming his Christian character in 
a most definite way. 


Hero WorsHIpP. 


At this time every boy has his hero and every girl 
her heroine. These ideal personages have much to do 
in the molding of character. Find the boy’s hero and 
you have found the “point of contact.” 


FIGHTING. 


This characteristic is confined almost exclusively to 
the boy. He would “rather fight than eat.” If he can 
not find some one to fight, he will encourage smaller 
ones to enter into a “scrap.” 

That characteristic which manifests itself in this un- 
pleasant way is a virtue wrongly directed. The “fight- 
ing’ period shows the dawning of the sense of heroism. 
The boy wants to be a hero, and he falsely thinks that 
“fighting” is the best way to express this desire. .Show 
the boy that it is more heroic not to fight than to fight, 
and you can not compel him to fight. 

We have found that in teaching Old Testament sup- 
plemental work we can appeal to the heroic and the 
thrilling by selecting a certain number of characters. 
By arranging these characters in chronological order we 
can also give the connected sweep of history and form 
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an outline for all knowledge afterwards acquired. Upon 
close study sixteen Old Testament characters seem to 
stand out very prominent. These sixteen characters are 
committed to memory. With each one of these major 
characters, three minor characters are associated, mak- 
ing it possible for each individual to repeat in chrono- 
logical order sixty-four Old Testament characters. 

In studying the life of Christ, his career is subdivided 
into seven periods with five events in each period. These 
events are stated in one or two words so that they can 
be repeated easily in concert. 

In the study of the life of Paul, his career is sub- 
divided into seven periods with a few definite facts in 
each period. As there are four years in the intermediate 
department, the first one is taken up with Old Testa- 
ment history, the second the life of Christ, the third the 
life of Paul, and the fourth with Bible spelling. 

Bible spelling is taken up in such a way that it is 
an increasing delight. Such questions as these are 
asked: Spell the name of the city to which Paul wrote 
his first two letters. The scholar must know that the 
city to which Paul wrote his first two letters is Thessa- 
lonica, and he must be able to spell that name. 

The intermediate supplemental work is arranged in 
five-cent booklets that are placed in the hands of each 
scholar. By four years of such work, using: five min- 
utes each Sunday, almost as much Bible can be taught 
as is found in the first standard teacher-training course. 


It was the gathered leadership of North America’s 
Sunday-school forces, devoutly intent upon, and devot- 
edly considering the great pivotal issues of modern Sun- 
day-school progress, and thoughtfully acting for the 
benefit of the Sunday-school, upon the vital questions of 
the hour in a spirit of praise, prayer and high hopeful- 
ness.—Philip E. Howard, Philadelphia, Penn. 
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Teacher-Training for Intermediate Teachers. 
W. C. PEARCE. 


We are living in a day when every kind of work de- 
mands specialists. The Sunday-school is no exception 
to this rule. Perhaps at no age does the boy and girl 
present more intricate problems than at that age when 
they are in the Intermediate Department. There is cer- 
tainly no time in their lives when they are more mis- 
understood or more interesting. They are misunder- 
stood because the changes are being wrought so rapidly. 
They are at the most interesting age because they are 
absolutely genuine. At an earlier age fond mothers 
and others often dress them unnaturally and train them 
to unnatural conduct. In older life society veneers them. 
But during the years from twelve to ‘sixteen they 
strongly incline to think and act naturally and genuinely. 
Because the intermediate boys and girls present so many 
intricate problems, because they are so much misunder- 
stood and because it is the period of many changes and 
life choices it is highly important that the teacher should 
be thoroughly trained. 

In considering the various ways of securing this train- 
ing the following suggestions might be offered: 

1. Take a general teacher-training course under the 
auspices of some denomination or association. The Phila- 
delphia Teacher-training Conference erected standards 
for two courses. First Standard and Advanced Standard. 
(For the subjects included and number of lessons re- 
quired for each course see Teacher-training Department, 
report of superintendent. ) 

2. Specialization should always or usually follow a 
general preparation. Standards for specialization for 
intermediate teachers have not been erected. This is one 
of the questions to be discussed at the next annual teach- 
er-training conference. 
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3. Organize an International Reading Circle in each 
Sunday-school and induce the intermediate teachers to 
join. 


Duties of State, County and Township Officers. 


Miss Louise WILson, Supt. INTERMEDIATE Dept., Ky. 
S.-S. ASSN. 


Ir is sometimes easier to realize the privilege of a 
work than it is to appreciate the responsibility of it. 

Suppose we make this classification: 

1. There are those who undertake a certain part of 
the work. They recognize the obligation and live up 
to it to the best of their ability. 

2. There are those who may have absolute sincerity 
of purpose, and yet only do those things that may fall 
‘upon them like the gentle dew from heaven. 

3. There are those who accept an office graciously, 
with the keen appreciation of the honor, as though it 
were a title to be put off and on, and worn only on state 
occasions. 

Upon the first you would invoke God’s richest bless- 
ing. The second group must remember that if we do 
conscientiously what our hands find to do the way will 
be opened. It is the last group that we would rouse. 

There is a tremendous work to be done in this new 
field of ours, and because it is so new more responsibility 
than is usual rests upon those of us who wear the badge 
of office. Let us look at this thing very practically. 
Here is this work to be done. And we are the ones to 
do it. God is depending upon us to “fulfill the desire 
of His heart.” ] 

Let us portion our days well. Let us set aside at least 
a tithe of our time as well as our money, for this work 
which is ours to do. Then let us choose that part of the 
work which appeals to us most strongly, and DO it. 
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There is more than the activities of the work. If 
we accept an office we must live up to the obligation. 
One of the most potent factors in the work is this silent 
influence, this quiet stand for the best in all things. 

It is hard to go into the specific duties of each office, 
for so much depends upon the local conditions and op- 
portunities. I would say these were necessary to all— 


PERSONAL CONSECRATION. 


As the teacher cannot lead a scholar any nearer the 
throne than he himself has been, so the leaders in this 
department cannot bring the workers any closer to the 
standard of excellence than they themselves can go. 


BELIEF IN THE WorK. 


One of our most prominent workers said that while 
he loved all the denominations, he wouldn’t be a Presby- 
terian if he didn’t think it was the very best church in 
the world. And so we may love every phase of Sunday- 
-school work and organization, but let us not work in 
this Intermediate department unless we really believe 
that it is the most important part of it all. 


OBSERVANCE OF THE LAW OF COOPERATION. 


Only in unity is there strength, and if this depart- 
ment is to be a strong one we must work as one, in per- 
fect harmony and with eagerness to share with one an- 
other our varied experiences. 


ENTHUSIASM. 


Enthusiasm needs only direction to turn it into suc- 
cess. Keep at it. It isn’t what you can do in a minute, 
but what you can do in a day, a week, a month, that 
counts. Today’s best should be tomorrow’s starting 
point. 
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Each intermediate officer should do these things: 

1. Attend every convention possible. 

2. Subscribe for the state paper and circulate it as 
widely as possible among the workers with whom you 
come in contact. 

3. Keep in close touch with your committee. Let 
them know what you are doing and confer with them 
concerning the’general policy of the work. 

4. Talk it up. Advertise in every possible legitimate 
way. 

5. Do all the local work possible, in order to obtain 
actual contact with every grade of both boys and girls. 

The state officers should endeavor to obtain a broad 
survey of the entire field, and keep closely in touch with 
the International officer. 

The county officer should communicate with the state 
official for information, or with report of work. He 
should secure an ample supply of literature. He should 
have frequent meetings with the township or district 
officers, and at these conferences he should exact a re- 
port of the work done, and give such suggestions as 
would be conducive to uniformity of work throughout 
the county. 

Sometimes I think the township officer is the most 
important of all, because he deals so directly with the 
individual school, and that is where the actual work is 
done. So much depends on his personal touch. He 
should seek to gain the codperation of every Sunday- 
school superintendent, urge every school to organize the 
intermediate department, and have a department rally 
or institute for the teachers through his district. 

We as an organized force want to stand most of all 
for thorough work and the truest teaching. There is 
no age that requires more of-its workers than this ex- 
acting age of the adolescent boy and girl. Everything 
with them is in strong lines of black or white—there 
are no softening tones of gray. 
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Build it well, whate’er you do; 
Build it straight, and strong and true; 
Build it clear and high and broad; 
Build it for the eye of God. 


The Intermediate Girl. 


Mrs. W. Eason WILLIAMS, OF BALTIMORE, SUPERIN- 
TENDENT ELEMENTARY GRADES AND TEACHER TRAIN- 
ING, MARYLAND SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


I HAVE come to the conclusion that the intermediate 
girl is a difficult subject. In large measure the whole 
Intermediate Department has been neglected, and what 
attention has been given to it has been focussed on the 
boys. 

Is there really a girl problem? Will the fact that 
there are three times as many girls as boys in our 
Sunday-schools allow us to close up the door of our 
investigation, and sit peacefully satisfied with what we 
now have of the girls and are doing for the girls? I 
do not believe that we are satisfied or will be content 
until we have all the girls and are giving them what 
they need. We need organization for the girls, an or- 
ganization which means the cultivation of a rich, noble 
womanhood. 

-The complete Sunday-school has claimed for some 
time to meet the needs of the individual—let’s consider 
some of the needs of the intermediate girl. This im- 
portant somebody, included in the ages of 13 to 16, is 
just a girl, full of fun and frolic, and bubbling over with 
energy. Let’s take her as we find her, and see if we 
can what the Sunday-school owes to her. If you think 
I make this debt too large, make it cover too broad a 
field, put it down to my respect for the Sunday-school 
as an institution. We will take for granted that we 
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have reached the standard of a graded school, and. that 
in the Intermediate department, the program, teaching, 
and supplemental and manual work, is suited to the 
scholars’ age and development. What are some of the 
things owing to the intermediate girl? 

First, she needs an opportunity for better physical 
development. Every Sunday-school should have as part 
of its equipment a gymnasium, and the girls should 
have their share in the use of it. There is no period in a 
girl’s life in which it is quite so necessary to steady her 
between the heights of her dreams and the depths of her 
despairs, and perhaps no better way to give her that 
steadiness than by seeing that she has some good healthy 
exercises. 

Second, she needs the culture of her appreciation for 
art, literature, and music. I do not mean this at all in 
a secular sense—only that in this department we incor- 
porate some of those methods already in use in the 
lower grades, by means of which we introduce our 
scholars to the really best in the finer arts. 

Third, she needs opportunities to meet her compan- 
ions socially. The social responsibility of the Sunday- 
school for this period is very serious, it seems to me. 
It does not seem right to say that we should keep ‘the 
boys and girls separate in their social functions at 
church, but it almost seems as though they preferred 
things that way. Occasionally, at any rate, they should 
have a good time together under the auspices of the 
Sunday-school, but a careful leadership is necessary to 
direct the program, and really teach these grown-up 
children how to meet each other socially at a period . 
when their views of life are being altered so thoroughly 
in every way. 

Fourth, she needs the development of the altruistic 
spirit and some worthy object to work for. There was 
never a girl with soul so dead who never to herself has 
said: “This is the object of my life,” and she puts the 
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“o” with a capital letter. No hard and fast rules can 
be laid down for the aim of class work—it is a local 
problem, and must be chosen—listen—by the girls them- 
selves. One of the finest points in class organization 
is that it creates a self-government, which gives interest, 
inspiration and enthusiasm. 

Fifth, she needs religious training. I almost hesitate 
as I make this a separate need. More and more we 
are coming to know that the religious training of an 
individual is dependent upon his psychological develop- 
ment. We have but two natures, body, soul. Our soul- 
growth is dependent upon all of our personality, par- 
ticularly our mental equipment, so that religion is a life 
affair, and really includes all of these needs of the in- 
termediate girl. But the practical evangelistic interest 
which is active in the girl’s soul at this period—how 
shall we meet and satisfy it? Do you know that quaint 
verse in the story of David and Jonathan, that says 
when David was fleeing from Saul and abiding in the 
wilderness: “And Jonathan, Saul’s son, arose and went 
to David into the woods, and strengthened his hand in 
God”? It seems to me that that as the highest office of 
friendship is the duty and privilege of every intermedi- 
ate teacher. A girl is more easily led to accept religious 
truths than a boy, but, on the other hand, it is more 
difficult to keep her within the grip of those truths. 

These, briefly mentioned, are the five great needs of 
the intermediate girl as I can see them. How do our 
Sunday-schools measure up to this breadth, and is it 
possible that they should? Some few have gymnasiums 
for their girls as well as for the boys; in isolated cases 
there is culture work being done by reading circles, etc. ; 
for the most part, the socials of the Sunday-school open 
the doors to the entire school, and generally representa- 
tives from the Intermediate Department are lacking; the 
Mission Bands, Sunshine Circles, King’s Daughters, etc., 
where the classes are organized as such, are doing good 
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work, as far as they go, but they do not reach all; and 
our religious training so often is left to decision day 
arousing, and between times lies between the lids of 
our Quarterlies. Can the Sunday-school idea become 
strong enough to come over into this Macedonia of 
practical daily doings and help the girls along these five 
lines? As it took the organized work to specialize and 
emphasize the adult departments of our schools, I be- 
lieve it will take an intermediate organization to meet 
these needs. 

Of course I do not know how far such an organization 
is possible, but the idea is before you. Even if it is not 
practical at the present time, we may at least realize the 
possibilities of the Intermediate girl, and try to our best 
ability to put them, or some of them, within her reach. 


Boys’ Organizations. 
y g 


Perry Epwarps Powerit, PxH.D., Tipton, INp., 
FOUNDER OF KNIGHTS OF THE Hoty GRAIL. 


Ir is easy to work with the boy. What the church 
has done has been to misunderstand the boy. Wherever 
the boy has been rightfully considered he has been won 
and has rewarded the proper consideration with loyal 
service and devoted sacrifice. 

What does a boy want? What fits him? Two things 
stand out prominently as mountains from plains: (1) 
activity and (2) religion. 

The boy is built on the plane of activity. Possessed 
with muscle, he loves to use it; with energy, he enjoys 
diffusing it throughout the whole system of exercise. 
Play in youth and work in manhood is the rule in life, 
but both are the same, and we only change the name 
because of years and dignity. The rules of the game 
are the laws of business, and the boy who breaks the 
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game’s rules will be, unless he reforms, the man who 
will break the laws. Again, the boy who can not play 
will be the boy who can not work. Therefore, activity 
is scientific, and absolutely necessary for the individual 
and society. 

The church will profit to follow the Young Men’s 
Christian Association’s blazed trail. When the associ- 
ation only provided for the spiritual man New England 
had five paid secretaries and one building, and that after 
a generation of history. With 1877 the intellectual and 
the physical man were alike considered, and in thirteen 
years she had 22 buildings, 127 secretaries and other 
paid officers, while the annual expenditure of $46,000 
had multiplied five times. Everywhere the same marked 
success has attended this important advance. Now, if 
the church wants the boy, let the same full-man policy 
be adopted. 

The boy wants religion, for he is more religious than 
the girl, as the man is than the woman. 

The boy wants to take his religion straight. He de- 
spises approach from the back with the scorn that he 
has for the assassin. But when religion comes up in 
front, with frankness, openness, he welcomes it as his 
best friend and receives it into his heart to be his better 
self. 

Now, a boy’s organization to obtain the sanction of 
the boy must have these two, activity and religion, and 
more, intellectual stimulus, social inducements, mystery 
and heroism. 

Two eminently practical things must be adopted: (1) 
ease of work and (2) lowness of expense. 

Workability and adaptability must recommend the 
scheme. The town and country church must be pro- 
vided for as well as the large metropolitan cathedral. 
The boy must not be overreached, but the principles 
must be within his grasp and the whole scheme within 
his ability. 
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Then, too, people always, for they must, consider 
expense. Churches must be supported and Sunday- 
schools, Epworth Leagues and Christian Endeavors and 
boy clubs over and above, and that by the same pocket- 
book. The small sum that the village community can 
raise must be sufficient. Better that the whole expense 
come from the boys themselves, for if they are brought 
up to expect contributions from others and not to go 
down into their own pockets, it will be a sorry day for 
the church when they must shoulder her burdens. We 
must educate the men of tomorrow to finance their own 
activities. 

Boy organizations may be divided into three groups: 
(1) physio-religious, (2) military, and (3) Christian 
chivalry, distinguishing them by an uppermost principle 
in them. 

The great institution in the first group is the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. By all means install one 
if you have the money. 

The society of the second group that you first think 
of is the United Boys’ Brigade of America. The boys 
like it. The principles are obedience, punctuality, 
promptness, discipline, honor, loyalty, perserverance, 
Church attendance is required in this as well as by the 
following society. 

The prominent representative in the last group is the 
Knights of the Holy Grail, generally studied, worked 
and endorsed by expert young men workers. It is built 
on the boy lines, religion, chivalry, Bible, mystery, pri- 
vacy, activity and the intellect. It works with the same 
success at the country cross-roads as in the metropolis. 
It dovetails in the Sunday-school with its ranks. Pro- 
motion from rank to rank is done by initiation, observ- 
ing spiritual mastery and the graded school plan. Again 
the great principle of fraternity between the boys of the 
town and church is conserved. Each rank meets by 
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itself and yet all can come together in a conclave, be- 
cause they are brothers. 

This brotherhood is now found in thirty-seven states, 
has its representatives in Japan, Philippines, Peru and 
Chile, and works in twelve denominations. 

Boys today are aspirants for the sublime characters 
of the great patterns of the boy world, Jesus Christ and 
Gareth, and want the world to know, “Knew ye not 
that I must be in my Father’s house?” 

“Man am I grown, a man’s work must I do. 

Follow the dear, follow the Christ, the King. 

Live pure, speak true, right wrong, follow the King— 

Else, wherefore born?” 


Convention Echoes. 


The Louisville convention demonstrated that the Sun- 
day-school as an institution stands pledged to giving 
regular, systematic and effective instruction in those 
Bible truths and Bible principles, which shall educate its 
members for total abstinence and for the destruction of 
the liquor traffic—Mrs. Zillah Foster Stevens, Alton, 
Til. 


I was impressed at the Louisville convention with its 
management, unity, enthusiasm, liberality, spirituality, 
love, forbearance, glory in song, uplift in addresses, loy- 
alty to Christ and church, greatness from flash of motto 
to final Amen.—P. H. Bristow, Washington, D. C. 


When I met in convention thousands of Christians 
who, irrespective of their denominations, had put aside 
personal interests and traveled, some hundreds and some 
thousands of miles, to formulate better methods for 
teaching God’s Word, I felt indeed that the kingdom of 
Heaven was at hand (Matthew 2-3).—M. C. Bridges, 
Norwood, La. 


ADULT DEPARTMENT. 


W. C. Pprarcn, Superintendent. 
Committee, 1905-1908. 
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Committee, 1908-1911. 
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Report of Adult Department. 


W. C. PEARCE, SUPERINTENDENT. 


THis triennium marks the first organized effort on the 
part of the International Sunday-school Association to 
promote the organization of 
adult Bible classes and to ad- 
vance the Adult Department. 
The development of the move- 
ment up to the present time may 
be briefly traced as follows: 


HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


The old-fashioned Bible class 
camposed of a few men and 
women, who were usually mem- 
bers of the church, has- always 
been a part of nearly every Sun- 
day-school. The need of enlist- 
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ing men and women in larger numbers led to much dis- 
cussion in conventions, and experimentation in many Sun- 
day-schools. Out of this discussion and from these 
experiments class organization was discovered and intro- 
duced. It is impossible to give the date when the first 
class was organized. We know of one class organized 
as early as 1869 which has had a continuous active life 
until the present time. 

Just before the time of the Toronto Convention in 1905 
organized adult Bible class work began to make rapid 
progress. Many classes were organized in the various 
parts of the field and many conferences for the improve- 
ment of the work were held. Among other indications 
of the great interest manifest was the organization of 
Adult Departments in connection with the Illinois, New 
York and several City Associations; also, the splendid 
work of the National Baraca and Philathea Unions, the 
various Denominational Brotherhoods and other organ- 
ized class movements. 


APPOINTMENT OF ADULT BIBLE CLASS COMMITTEE, 


The splendid results achieved and the great interest 
awakened in all parts of the field demanded for the move- 
ment full consideration at the Eleventh International Con- 
vention held at Toronto in 1905. One of the most inter- 
esting and inspiring sessions of this great convention 
was the one devoted to the work of adult Bible classes. 
At a conference of the leaders held in the Metropolitan — 
church, June 25th, the following resolution was prepared 
and afterwards adopted by the Executive Committee of 
the International Association : 

“We recommend that the International Executive Com- 
mittee appoint a special committee of five or seven, to be 
known as the Adult Department Committee. That at 
least the chairman of this committee shall be a member 
of the International Executive Committee. That the 
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work of said committee shall be to devise plans for the 
improvement and extension of adult Bible class work in 
connection with the Sunday-schools of North America, 
and that they have power to act only in so far as they 
have received instructions from the International Execu- 
tive Committee.” 

According to this resolution the International Executive 
Committee appointed the following Adult Department 
Committee: A. H. Mills, Illinois, chairman; Marshall A. 
Hudson, New York, secretary; Joseph Clark, D. D., 
Ohio; C. M. Campbell, California; W. C. Hall, Indiana; 
F. W. Adams, Manitoba; D. E. Wilson, Mississippi; 
A. P. George, D. D., Missouri; Judge McKenzie Cleland, 
Illinois. 


ERECTION OF THE ADULT DEPARTMENT. 


At the Annual Meeting of the Executive Committee 
held at Winona Lake, Indiana, August 8-13, 1906, Mr. 
A. H. Mills as chairman, presented the first report of the 
Adult Department Committee. This report contained 
the following resolution : 

“Inasmuch as one of the greatest needs of our Sunday- 
schools today is the identification and codperation of men 
and women in the study of God’s Word, we do hereby 
create as a part of the machinery of the organized work 
an ‘Adult Department’ and we urge all state, provincial 
and territorial organizations to do likewise. 

“This department shall be under the care of our Gen- 
eral Secretary on the same basis as the other departments 
of our work. 

“That a Field Secretary for this department, under the 
direction of the General Secretary, be employed as soon 
as the necessary funds therefor can be secured. 

“We recommend that this committee be authorized to 
prepare, or cause to be prepared, leaflets which will assist 
in the promotion of organized adult Bible classes through- 
out the field.” 
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INTERNATIONAL ADULT BIBLE CLASS EMBLEM. 


Upon the recommendation of the Adult Department 
Committee an emblem was adopted by the International ' 
Executive Committee at its annual meeting in 1906. This 
is a small red button with a round white center. Its sig- 
nificance is: “There is no purity of life without sacrifice, 
and no cleansing from sin without the shedding of blood.” 
(Hebrews 9:22.) It may be worn by the members of 
any class without conflicting with their own class pin. 
It is rapidly becoming a continent-wide bond of fellow- 
ship in addition to the good it is doing by way of helping 
to advertise and introduce the organized adult Bible class 
work. 


APPOINTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENT. 


At the meeting of the Central Committee held at the 
Union League Club, Chicago, on January 7, 1907, the 
first Adult Department Superintendent was appointed. 
This action was taken in accordance with the resolution 
adopted at Winona Lake. The newly appointed Super- 
intendent was given authority to hold special conferences 
and prepare and issue leaflets to assist in promoting the 
organization of adult Bible classes throughout the field. 


GENERAL CONFERENCES. 


In accordance with this action conferences were 
arranged and held during the year, as follows: 

Lake Geneva, Wis., August 4-11, 1907. 

Pocono Pines, Pa., August 13-15, 1907. 

Toronto, Ont., January 29-30, 1908. 

To these conferences were invited all General Secre- 
taries and Adult Department Superintendents of the var- 
ious associations, representatives of denominational 
bodies, Sunday-school editors and publishers and many 
leaders of Adult Bible Classes. 


{ 
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It is difficult to estimate the value of these conferences. 
The solution of many of the most difficult problems in 
connection with this work was found, and the entire adult 
Bible class movement was largely advanced. 


SPECIAL. 


In addition to these Generai Conferences, Special Con- 
ferences were held in the following cities: 


Hamilton, Richmond, 
Toronto, : Charleston, 
Brooklyn, Savannah, 
New York, Augusta, 
Boston, Nashville, 
Philadelphia, Louisville, 
Atlanta, Indianapolis, 
Pittsburgh, Detroit, 
Washington, Chicago, 
Rochester, Cincinnati, 
Syracuse, St. Louis. 


In each of these cities great interest in the adult Bible 
class work was found and from these conferences much 
valuable information in regard to plans and methods of 
work was secured. Six conferences with editors and 
publishers were held in the following cities : 


New York, Pittsburgh, 
Boston, Richmond, 
Philadelphia, Nashville. 


The Adult Department work has also been specially 
emphasized in nearly all the State and Provincial Conven- 
‘tions held during the triennium. 


INTERNATIONAL STANDARD FOR CLASS ORGANIZATION. 


In promoting the organization of adult Bible classes 
the question, “What is an organized adult Bible class?” 
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constantly confronted us. The committee endeavored 
to answer this question by erecting a standard of organi- 
zation. They did not erect this standard arbitrarily, 
but sought to voice the general practice of successful 
classes in different parts of the field. 

All classes consulted accredited their success largely 
to a definite division of class responsibility and work, and 
the introduction of particular kinds of activities. It was 
therefore determined that the standard should require 
the election of at least five officers: Teacher, President, 
Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer, and the elec- 
tion of at least three committees, the first to have charge 
of the activities relating to the membership of the class, 
the second of those relating to the social life for the 
class, and the third of those relating to the development 
of the spiritual life in the class. These committees are 
usually called Membership, Social, and Devotional, but 
the standard does not require that the committees shall 
be called by these three names, but that three committees 
shall be appointed to care for these three kinds of class 
activities. This guarantees an even development of the 
life of the class. In addition to these requirements in 
organization it was decided that the class should be de- 
finitely connected with some Sunday-school and should 
be composed of members sixteen years of age and over. 


CERTIFICATE OF RECOGNITION. 


A Certificate of Recognition was prepared for is- 
suance to adult Bible classes attaining the International 
Standard of Organization. It is fifteen by fifteen inches, 
beautifully lithographed in three colors, red, gold and 
black, and provides space for the signature of charter 
members, and is suitable for framing for the class room. 
The use of this certificate has aided the work in the fol- 
lowing ways: it has stimulated a thorough organization ; 
assisted in establishing a working plan of organization; 
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served to increase the fellowship between the various 
classes and between these classes and the State and 
Provincial Associations, and helped to secure a list of the 
names and addresses of class officers, which is valuable 
to Associations sending out notices of Conventions, Con- 
ferences, and other helpful material. This certificate 
was issued July 15, 1907. 


LEAFLETS AND CARDS. 


Three leaflets have been prepared known as Adult De- 
partment Leaflets Nos. 1, 2 and 3, and two cards, Char- 
ter Membership Application and Secret Service Pledge 
Cards. Leaflet No. 1 has been specially prepared for 
the use of Association officers and contains suggestions 
as to plans and methods of organizing Adult Depart- 
ments and introducing adult Bible class work. Leaflet 
No. 2 has been prepared for those interested in the or- 
ganization of classes and contains the standard of or- 
ganization, suggestions as to how to organize, a sug- 
gestive constitution, and plans and methods. of class 
work. Leaflet No. 3 explains the International Standard 
of Organization, rules for issuing the Certificate of 
Recognition and contains application blank for the same. 
The names of the cards define their use. 


FILING CARDS. 


The importance of having accurate and permanent 
record of all classes receiving the International Certifi- 
cate of Recognition was apparent from the very begin- 
ning. The committee therefore prepared a set of filing 
cards for the use of the various Associations. These 
cards are issued in three colors, for men’s, women’s, and 
mixed classes. The plan is that the classes shall be kept 
by counties, each class having a separate card. The 
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cards are arranged for a ten year record of each class. 
Some of the Associations have already ordered sets of 
these cards and the keeping of accurate records for this 
department of work has been inaugurated. 


REPORT OF CONFERENCES. 


A stenographic report was taken of the Lake Geneva 
and Pocono Pines Conferences. The Lake Geneva re- 
port was edited, mimeograph copies were made of the 
same, and sent to all Sunday-school publishers, General 
Secretaries and Adult Department Superintendents. A 
syllabus of the report of the Pocono Pines Conference 
was also sent to these same workers and whenever ap- 
plication was made for copies of the addresses delivered, 
the request was granted. The General Secretary of the 
Ontario Sunday-school Association published a report 
of the Toronto Conference in their provincial paper and 
at the request of the Adult Department Committee copy 
of this edition was sent to all General Secretaries and 
Adult Department Superintendents. 

From time to time extracts from these reports have 
appeared in the various publications and the publishers 
throughout the field have given many expressions of 
their appreciation of the help received in this way. We 
feel sure that they did much to promote organized adult 
Bible class work throughout the field. 

No literature whatever was prepared for the use of 
this department until after April 1, 1907. Since that 
time we have issued and distributed 141,952 copies of 
these various helps, and 93,100 of the International adult 
Bible class emblems. These supplies have been sent to 
fifty-five Associations and six denominations. 

This does not represent the extent to which these 
leaflets have been used. Leaflets Nos. 2 and 3, especial- 
ly, have been copied by many Sunday-school publica- 
tions, while still others have copied parts of them. 
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JOINT ISSUANCE OF CERTIFICATES, 


One of the most encouraging features of this work is 
the hearty codperation accorded it upon the part of 
various denominations. 

The Methodist Episcopal and the United Brethren 
Churches, by special vote of their boards, have united 
with our Association in the issuance of the certificates 
of recognition. Upon each certificate issued to the 
classes of these two denominations is attached the de- 
nominational seal and that of the International Associa- 
tion, together with the signatures of the denominational 
officers, and the officers of the International and State 
or Provincial Association issuing the certificates. This 
plan of codperation is open to all denominations. 


REPORTS. 


Each State and Provincial Association is asked to re- 
port quarterly to the International office the classes to 
which they have issued Certificates of Recognition. This 
report includes the name, denomination and location of 
the class, date of its organization, name and postoffice 
address of the class president and teacher, and the mem- 
bership of the class at the time the certificate was issued. 
Upon receipt of these quarterly reports they are classi- 
fied according to denomination and a list of all classes 
of each denomination is sent to the denominational sec- 
retary or other designated officer. The denominational 
leaders have responded to this plan most cordially and 
it promises much toward the strengthening and unifying 
of the work. 

SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Nearly all the Sunday-school publishers in the entire 
International field have greatly helped this movement by 
devoting large space in their regular publications or by 
issuing magazines in the interest of adult Bible class 
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work. As Superintendent, we would express our sin- 
cere appreciation of the intelligent and practical help 
which the publishers have thus rendered this department. 


ADULT DEPARTMENTS. 


At the time of the Toronto Convention, Illinois and 
New York were the only Associations reporting the or- 
ganization of Adult Departments. At this time we are 
able to report that forty-seven Associations have organ- 
ized Adult Departments. 

Diagram showing proportion of Associations doing 
Organized Adult Bible Class Work at the time of the 
appointment of the Adult Department Committee, 1905, 
and June I, 1908. 


Light Indicates Organization 
1905 1908 


In most cases this includes either the election of an 
Adult Department Superintendent, or the appointment 
of an Adult Deparment Committee, and in many cases 
it includes both. In a number of instances the General 
Secretary is superintending the work until Adult Depart- 


. 
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ment officers can be elected. The following Associations 
have reported such organizations: 


Alberta. Missouri. 

Arizona. Nebraska. 

British Columbia. New Brunswick and Prince 
California (North). Edward Island. 
California (South). New Hampshire. 
Colorado. New Jersey. 
Delaware. New York. 

District of Columbia. North Carolina. 
Florida. North Dakota, 
Georgia. ; Nova Scotia and Bermuda. 
Idaho. Ohio. 

Illinois, Oklahoma. 

Indiana, Ontario. 

Iowa. . Oregon. 

Kansas, Pennsylvania. 
Kentucky. Rhode Island. 
Louisiana. South Carolina. 
Maine. South Dakota. 
Manitoba. Texas. 

Maryland. Vermont. 
Massachusetts. Virginia. 

Michigan. Washington ((East). 
Minnesota. West Virginia. 
Mississippi. Wyoming. 


This action on the part of so many states and provinces 
has stimulated the organization of many city, county, 
and township Adult Departments. It is impossible to 
report how many of these now exist throughout the field. 


ORGANIZED CLASSES. 


It is not possible to give a satisfactory statement of 
the number of organized adult Bible classes or their 
membership. All our statistics are gathered by the State 
and Provincial Associations through the County Asso- 
ciations. The statistical blanks used for gathering the 
information for this Convention were printed and dis- 
tributed before the Adult Department was organized. 
We can report that 1,632 certificates have been issued 
by forty-nine Associations, and an application for a cer- 
tificate has been received from the Philippine Islands. 
This guarantees that each class is organized according 
to the International standard and registered with its 
State or Provincial Association. These certificates have 
been issued by the following Associations: 
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ASSOCIATIONS IN ORDER OF THE LARGEST NUMBER OF 
CERTIFICATES OF RECOGNITION ISSUED. 


PIN CWWihy OV UGs Werele tore ete) sieiai etebeseisrere 310 
WPOHUSYV LVAIMIANS aeiereiers creates 189 
Ontariow nn aa -160 
Onlorr te ness palauyy 
Kentucky . . 95 
Indiana ... . 82 
LNG beYoy IE Se ainion come ag0rrs ° (OL 
FSANSA Slyke fraiete cpercbuelienals! ven 57 
MICGHICATIN. snc ieteeteemieta cero 45 
Rhode sian digvae warieeiiec as 34 
Districttor Columbidu. «se 30 
ING Wil SI OUSCVil orcsieletrelsleivarscurie 30 
IMIAINIOO’ 525 cs.o,erniomr an ieetene ten Merede 28 
IWICSEMVAL EIN 7, etetere terete eretereeete 25 
LOW aleremicistenn! relsrsnein oye. POE POTD 21 
IMISSOULI * lee Ptieetee ie netes hore 21 
Whale -bh IGANG Dano aT SONA Seas 21 
IN'GDTESKA eecieccs eter eyarcnetaeee fase ib) 
WCIAW ARCH ME. wieuisleram cfeverdstatascs 17 
WOTOTAGO Mortrepcia ee atelier beac ens 16 
Massachusetts %..2.f20. beeen 16 
INGWw HBrunS WICK cancer suisuieaciae 16 
PATISANSAS Ic «clei ete ei tive acebers so ese 15 
California (GSouth)? %. fesse 15 
POUCMMC aroma ceric sce mecciters 15 
ATA DAMA ..).-0.c\sveres «sol stete crestor 13 
5 None reported: 
Alaska, 
Florida, 
Mississippi, 
Montana, 
Nevada, 
Oregon, 
South Dakota, 
Utah, 


MM GXA'Si orjaveisietele Minis cel svelsisvetaterele es 13 
MACTOCMO TI 2 Ho ncmotcoy tino 12 
INOVA, “SCOUA eeper le ue ucpattte cuts 12 
California (North) 
North Dakota 
North ‘Carolinate. cn. seat ere 
Louisiana 
Manitoba 


INGw. MIGxi CONT. caaieis serelereueets 
OLIANOMA, fcsrewts sastelstesruceerensters 
Arizona 
MiInneSOtA, “Vises ecises wea ge ee © 
Washington (West) ......... 
ConwmectiGwt wee o.ceies eet 
WASCONSIn Te seneielecraseer tte 
Maryland 
AO NSC akan Avid cat rcG aco 
Wyoming 


ee ee ee Cra) 


ee Ce ae ar) 


Washington (Hast), 
Hawaii, 

Philippines, 

Porto Rico, 

Mexico, 

Newfoundland, 

Alberta, 

British Columbia (East), 
West Indies. 


ASSOCIATIONS IN ORDER OF LARGEST NUMBER OF CERTIFI- 
CATES ISSUED IN PROPORTION TO THE NUMBER OF 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


Per cent. 
District of Columbia......... 12 
RhHOdeMISIaAnGy frou necrosis eieiele 5) 
New Mexico ........... Wibheaere 
EAN Cold S, BBG boae do caouoS AG 5 
ATIZONGSE Aothiaiein srelorckenterexteleerercis se 3 
Dela Wane verre « carietceiseieieiaietere’es 6 3 
Idaho Marsch. cts ot ttsinepeaivteteeiets «8 3 
Freon Cuchi inc. «pence ers Bie ecohaie calls 3 
OVMCATi OM Reet: «entrees creletatecciers 3 
Galifornia, GSOUth) sat. cu derrerte 2 
COlLOPAD GO arerteretarerersceiaeireranets 2 
Indiana, y24..tmrasteie totes. dees 2 
IMIQAMC Bilaieiersto.sseisteteieen a cana feiss irtete 2 
Bennsylvantaiyr ibis. . case. 6 2 
VeErIMON © fi Seed srs healers erene ee 2 
New Brunswick.) 0s...0'..0. 2 
California CNorth)2 2... scm. 1 


Per cent. 
Di inioisypeyy.2! Ao. erties fat heres 1 
SANSA es Grantee cig oe edo cel onaus eralets 1 
ouistanal i .ihsfiliee aes cee eL 
Mamito Das. cr. sais ccrabeellens ieee Grenerers al 
IMASSACHUSCEUS E24... acrtetae neem “f 
MEIC AN: to isiecepe cctv sas erate acess (aes 1 
Nebraskal**,..d3¢% .fsvesieess eee 1 
North, Dak@ta: yc eesten tsi 1 
Wew* Hampshire” 2. . ett ee et il 
New Jersey Meyers spree nets 1 
Nova; ‘SCOLIG. son cho. ne meets 1 
Ohiog tai oes oo Peds Cerda bee oe 1 
Souths Carolinat yi. toners ee 1 
Ninginias 7. fehl. Bal: oat 1 
WWieSt i Vineinias... as .aabertereems 1 
Washington (West) ......... 1 
Wyoming Ceri soon coherence 2 


*The number issued in New York includes those receiving the 
New York Certificate. New York standard required is the same as 


International. 
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Less than 1 per cent: Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Texas, 
Iowa, British Columbia (West), 
Alabama, Georgia, 
Quebec, Maryland, 
Connecticut, North Carolina, 
Missouri, Tennessee, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin. 


AN APPRECIATION. 


We wish to record our appreciation of the valuable 
support given to this department of work by the Inter- 
national Executive Committee, by Messrs. Hartshorn 
and Lawrance, our honored Chairman and General Sec- 
retary; The International Field Workers; Class “C” of 
the Third Presbyterian Church of Chicago, and the Stem 
Bible Class of Ashland, Ohio, who so generously sent 
their leaders to our Conferences. We take special pleas- 
ure in mentioning the work of the Adult Department 
Committee. The labor connected with working out the 
policy and preparing a literature for this department has 
not been light. In addition to this contribution of serv- 
ice, Mr. A. H. Mills, Chairman, attended and presided 
over the Lake Geneva Conference, and Mr. Marshall A. 
Hudson, Secretary, and also President of the World- — 
Wide Baraca, attended and.rendered valuable service at 
the Pocono Pines and Toronto Conferences. ‘To one 
and all of these workers we extend the hearty thanks of 
the Sunday-school host of North America. 

A new day has dawned. We are entering upon a 
brighter and better era. Through the organized class 
movement the boundless energy of the manhood and 
womanhood of the world is being utilized. By means of 
a division of labor and the direction of activities pro- 
vided for in the organized adult Bible class, we are 
saving to the church the religious impulse and zeal of 
the young manhood and womanhood of our land. These 
classes are being organized with the study of God’s 
Word as their chief purpose, and we are therefore as- 
sured that all their activities will be dominated by an 
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earnest desire to deepen the spiritual life of their mem- 
bers. Because these classes are a definite part of the 
church and school they come at once into a rich inherit- 
ance that guarantees to them the confidence of the com- 
munity and a permanent field of activity. 

The organized adult Bible class is building a wall of 
men and women around the boys and girls that promises 
to keep them in Sunday-school at a most critical time in 
their lives. It is enlisting in Sunday-school work those 
specially adapted for leadership. It is ushering in the 
larger evangelistic spirit as evidenced by the increase of 
membership in many Sunday-schools. It is developing 
a company of personal workers for which we have 
prayed so long. It is bringing to the church a larger 
missionary interest and is providing a means of express- 
ing that interest. It is uniting the men and women as 
never before, in an endeavor to help each other towards 
a higher and better life. Above all, it is bringing thou- 
sands upon thousands to know Christ, “whom to know 
aright is life eternal.”” May the day speedily come when 
every Sunday-school in the world will have its organized 
classes for men and women. To achieve this result is 
the determination and the prayer of the Adult Depart- 
ment Committee of the International Sunday-school As- 
sociation. Our purpose is the world for Christ. Our 
means is the Word of God. 


The convention seemed a great army—lines of per- 
sonal difference forgotten—welded by one aim and spirit; 
with one banner and Book of tactics; an unseen but 
manifestly present Leader; organized, enthused for 
thorough and certain conquest for missions, temperance, 
educational ideals and individual soul-winning —Frank 
L. Brown, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Advantages of Class Organization. 


Rey. Cuas. H. Lewis, ApuLt DEPARTMENT SUPERIN- 
TENDENT, NEBRASKA SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Ir animates the members. Many a dying class has 
been brought to a state of efficiency simply because it 
organized. 

It develops workers. A live class is necessarily a 
working class. Working in class-activities develops 
latent powers. It utilizes waste power. The greatest 
power in the world is consecrated manhood. The or- 
ganized Bible class is using this power. 

It localizes responsibility. In the unorganized class 
there are very few who feel any responsibility. Or- 
ganization helps every man to realize that he individu- 
ally is responsible for the success or failure of the class. 

It trains for effective service. The trained worker, 
_ like the trained soldier, does: not run at the first sug- 
gestion of difficulty. The men who have gone out 
from these organized classes have stood for things and 
have brought the community to see things as they saw 
them, and wrought out things in a number of states and 
cities which have been a very large factor in deter- 
mining some great moral questions. 

It assists the pastor. ‘The pastor becomes not the 
one who does it all; he becomes the general and not 
the drudge. The class becomes a force to work with 
and not a field to work in. 

It sanctifies social life. We have known classes to 
organize on a club basis and they died and deserved to. 
A class that does not study the Bible has no right to be 
called a Bible class. But social occasions may be used 
to win men, and thus sanctify the social life. 

It is a soul-winner. The class exists not for itself 
but for others. The class that does not go for others 
never grows very large or accomplishes very much. 
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The ultimate aim of every class is to bring men to the 
study of God’s Word, so that the Holy Spirit can take 
‘ that Word and convict man of sin and lead him to the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 


How to Conduct the Lesson. 


ProressorR MiTcHELL CARROLL, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
TEACHER VAUGHN BIBLE CLASS. 


a wey! hes a | lq 

THE sroblem: is hated geti the best results in pre- 
senting a Scripture lesson to a class of one hundred or 
more men in the space of thirty minutes. 

Since the teacher has only half an hour each week, 
it is essential for him to make the best possible use of 
each moment. 

Our text-book is the Bible, and its spiritual truths 
are what men want—not philosophy, nor sociology, nor 
popular science, nor the higher criticism. The Bible 
“finds” men far more than any other book, for it reaches 
the inmost springs of being. It lays bare the human 
heart and interprets a man to himself. Hence the grip 
of the teacher on his class is determined largely by the 
emphasis he lays on the Bible and his manner of han- 
dling its precious contents. 

The next question that faces the conscientious teacher 
is how to handle the lesson. What we wish to draw 
from it for their benefit are the elements that go to 
make character rather than those that contribute to 
knowledge. Hence, in the short.time at the teacher’s 
disposal it is better to concentrate on some character- 
forming truth rather than to give a learned disquisition 
on the many aspects that any portion of scripture sug- 
gests. I think it wise to select one theme of vital 
importance for every day life, and focus the whole 
lesson upon that, so that the hearer is bound to take 
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something home. The book, the author, the analysis 
of the passage, time, place, occasion, surroundings, 
should be treated merely long enough to bring out into 
strong relief the fundamental teaching of the lesson, 
and the rest of the hour should be devoted to empha- 
sizing that one truth. Bring it in touch with the life 
and thought of today. 

Religion is the greatest reality of life, far more real 
than are business and politics. Hence, in treating re- 
ligious themes, we must make them real. Let us use 
every day language, expressed in brief epigrammatic 
sentences. Let us never be bookish or oratorical. Let 
us avoid learned references and leave our notes at 
home. Yet we must bring to that half-hour the results 
of years of reading and study and meditation, illustrat- 
ing the scripture lesson from the world’s store of letters 
and science and from all the resources of a rich experi- 
ence. Jesus of Nazareth was the greatest of teachers, 
and he brought all the rich stores of nature and He- 
brew history and literature to bear on the spiritual truth 
he wished to impart to men. 

Next the teacher must determine what method of 
teaching is most effective. The methods available are 
three: the lecture method, the topical method, the ques- 
tion and answer method. Two fundamental principles 
are observed in all good teaching: (1) The teacher must 
keep control of the time and of the development of the 
theme. (2) Each pupil must be kept awake and alert. 
He must be stirred out of that passive state of mind, 
and his spirit must respond actively to the spirit of the 
teacher. 

(1) The advantage of the lecture method is that the 
teacher controls the time and may unfold his topic as 
thoroughly as the occasion demands. The danger of 
this method is that the teacher may do all the thinking 
while the mind of the pupil is passive. 

(2) The advantage of the topical method is that at 
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least thuse who prepare the topics are greatly benefited. 
The danger of this method is that the thread and impres- 
sion of the lesson conveyed by the teacher may be 
broken by the interruption and that pupils are not edi- 
fied by the efforts of their fellows. 

(3) The advantage of the question and answer 
method is that the members of the class are kept think- 
ing. The danger of this method in the case of large 
classes is that because of the extempore questions and 
answers that suggest themselves, the time is gone before 
the theme has been adequately treated. 

I have found it best to vary the exercises by using all 
three methods. 

In concluding, permit me to sum up the argument of 
this paper in a series of brief sentences: 

1. The Bible is our text-book. 

2. The precious moments must be carefully hus- 
banded. 

3. To teach spiritual truth we need all the wisdom 
that the study of science and literature and life can 
give us. 

4. Time spent in impressing one truth is time well 
spent. . 

5. The teacher must control the time and the trend 
of the lesson. 

6. The teacher must keep his pupils awake, give 
them something to take away, and make them desirous 
to come again to hear more. 

7. The teacher should vary his methods and test 
their effectiveness by results. 

8. The teacher should train his pupils to teach. 

g. The teacher should adapt his message to the life 
and thought of today. 

10. The teacher should sit at the feet of the Great 
Teacher. 
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A Bible Class Demonstration. 


DEMONSTRATION DiRECTED BY R. H. WESTER, ADULT 
DEPARTMENT SUPERINTENDENT, TEXAS SUN- 
DAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


GIVEN BY THE BARACA CLASS OF THE WALNUT STREET 
Baptist CHurcH. Geo. E. Hays, TEACHER; 
E. M. NucKOLS, PRESIDENT. 


The President: Good morning, gentlemen. 

The Class: Good morning, Mr. President. 

Two stanzas of a song were sung and prayer was 
offered. 

The President: There was handed each of you as 
you entered the room an attendance slip. I want you 
to fill it out, giving name, address and telephone num- 
ber, and when the offering is taken drop it into the 
basket. 

Another song was sung. 

The President: Reports of committees are now in or- 
der. We will first hear from the Visiting Committee, 
of which Mr. Cates is chairman. 

Mr. Cates: The Visiting Committee regrets to report 
that Brother Powers is sick at the city hospital. We are 
sending flowers and doing all we can to add to his 
comfort. 

The President: We will hear from the Social Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Simmons: The Social Committee announces a 
social for the evening of the twenty-sixth instant at 
which time the Baracas will entertain the Philatheas. 
Special music has been provided and refreshments will 
be served. 

The President: We will hear from the Lookout Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Blackman: The Lookout Committee suggests 
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the following as a prospective Baraca: D. J. Cunning, 
with Levy Bros., residence 1127 First street. 

The President: Who will call on Mr. Cunning Mon- 
day morning? ‘ 

Mr. Williams: I will. 

The President: Who will call on him Tuesday morn- 

Mr. Norwood: I will. 
ing? 

The President: Who will call on him Wednesday 
morning? 

Mr. Henry: I will call on him Wednesday morning. 

The President: Who will call on him Thursday 


morning ? 

Mr. Morrow: I will call upon him Thursday morn- 
ing. 

The President: Who will call upon him Friday morn- 
ing? 


Mr. Moore: I will. 

The President: Who will call on him Saturday morn- 
ing? . 

Mr. Johnson: I will. 

The President: Who will go after him on Sunday 
morning? 

Mr. Mattern: I will go after him on Sunday morn- 
ing. 

The President: Mr. Mattern will call on Mr. Cun- 
ning Sunday morning. 

The President: Last week the committee gave us 
the name of Mr. Moore, with Johnson, Morgan & Co. 
Mr. Watts said he would see him on Monday. 

Mr. Watts: I called to see him on Monday. I told 
him I was a member of the Baraca class of the Walnut 
Street Baptist Church and that we would be glad to 
have him become a member of our class. Mr. Moore 
was very indignant and said that Sunday-schools were 
for women and children and that he was no kid. I told 
him that we were neither kids nor goats, but an organ- 
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ized class of young men. I found out that he was in — 
no frame of mind for arguing, and I bowed myself out 
with very little encouragement. 

The President: Mr, Mattern said he would call on 
him Tuesday morning. 

Mr. Mattern: I called on Mr. Moore Tuesday and 
introduced myself. I told him I had just. heard of his 
recent arrival in the city and had come around to invite 
him to come out and join the Baraca class of the Wal- 
nut Street Baptist Sunday-school. Mr. Moore thanked 
me very kindly for the invitation and told me it would 
be a cold day when he went to Sunday-school. I told 
him we would certainly look for him in January. 

The President: Mr. Estes promised to see him on 
Wednesday morning. 

Mr. Estes: I went around to see Mr. Moore on Wed- 
nesday morning. I told Mr. Moore that I dropped in 
to tell him about the Baraca class of the Walnut Street 
Baptist Sunday-school. He said he had heard of such 
a class buts he was not responsible in any way for its 
future and I would have to look further for recruits. 
I told him that I was looking for him just now, and 
we would look for others later. I urged him to be 
present this morning at the class, but I left him with 
very little hope of his being with us. 

The President: Mr. Leavell said he would see him 
on Thursday morning. 

Mr. Leavell: I went around to see Mr. Moore Thurs- 
day morning. After I looked him up I introduced my- 
self and told him I wanted to give him an invitation to 
come around to the Walnut Street Baptist Sunday- 
school. He did not seem very cheerful about it. He 
said he had heard something of that Baraca class around 
there. He said, “You are about the fourth man who 
has been around to see me.” I said, “We would like 
very much to have you join the class.” He said that 
he did not think he would come, that we were wasting our 
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-time, and that instead of fooling with him we had better 
go after somebody else, but I told him no, we wanted 
him. I said, “Why do you not go to Sunday-school ?”, 
He said, “Oh, I cannot find the time.”’ About that time 
he took out his watch, and I saw across the face of the 
watch a beautiful picture of a woman and I looked up 
at him and said, “I think there is a woman in the case.” 
I said, “We will expect to see you next Sunday morn- 
ing; bring the lady along, and we will put her into the 
Philathea class. 

The President: Mr. Blackman said he would see him 
on Friday morning. 

Mr. Blackman: I called on Mr. Moore on Friday 
morning. I told him I had heard through some of the 
members of the Baraca class of the Walnut Street Bap- 
tist Sunday-school, that he was a stranger in the city, 
and I had come around to invite him to our class. He 
said yes, that he had been beset with invitations all the 
week. I told him that I would like to have him meet 
some of the members of the class. He said he thought 
he had met most of them already. I said, “I think there 
is one you have not met yet, and that is our pastor; he 
joined the class the first Sunday after he came to Louis- 
ville; he is one of the boys who enters into our plans 
to make the class one of the best and most efficient in 
the city.” I do not think there is much probability of 
getting him out to the class. 

The President: Mr. Williams said he would call on 
him Saturday morning. 

Mr. Williams: I went around to see him on Satur- 
day morning. I told Mr. Moore that I had learned of 
his being in the city through the Baraca class of the 
Walnut Street Baptist Sunday-school. I told him that I 
had called to extend him an invitation to become a mem- 
ber of our class. Mr. Moore looked at me and laughed 
and said, “This thing is becoming very funny.” He 
asked me if this was the only Baraca class in the city. 
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I told him that it was not, that there were several, but 
we were anxious to have him with us, and I believed we 
would do him good, and I felt sure he would be quite 
an addition to our class. He told me that his intentions 
were to come to our class on Sunday, and he said he 
fully realized that if he did not come he would have to 
leave the city. I thanked him and told him I would send 
some of the boys after him Sunday morning. 

The President: Mr. Wilihoite promised to call for 
him this morning. 

Mr. Wilhoite: Mr. President, I went after Mr. Moore 
this morning. A servant came to the door and told me 
that Mr. Moore was not in the habit of getting up very 
early on Sunday morning, and furthermore, he had left 
very strict orders that no one was to call him on Sun- 
day morning. I tried to explain to her the great im- 
portance of my mission, and that it was very necessary 
that I see Mr. Moore. After quite an extended argu- 
ment she finally said, “I will show you his room.” I 
went to his room, and I found Mr. Moore in bed, asleep. 
I shook him rather roughly and Mr. Moore awoke, and 
immediately began to rub his eyes, and then he ex- 
plained to me that he could not possibly go to Sunday- 
school that morning as he was too tired, but he was 
expecting to go out to church that morning. I began 
to tell him about the absolute necessity of his coming to 
the Baraca class that morning, and at the same time I 
began to pour some water in a basin, and carry his 
clothes towards the bed. Mr. Moore looked at me and 
said, “What do you mean?” I said, “I simply mean this, 
I am in dead earnest, and I want you to wash your face 
and get your eyes open enough to see the absolute neces- 
sity of your coming out to the Baraca class of the Wal- 
nut Street Baptist Sunday-school this morning.” I told 
him I would not dare to go without him. I suppose it 
was because of my importunity that he said, “If you 
will only leave the room I will meet you in the parlor 
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in thirty minutes.” According to his promise Mr. Moore 
came into the parlor in thirty minutes, and we arrived 
at the Sunday-school room just five minutes after the 
punctual sign had been turned to the wall. As the re- 
ward of my labors I will introduce to you Mr. Moore. 

The President: We will have a report from the Mem- 
bership Committee, Mr. Williams, chairman. 

Mr. Williams: Mr. President. Your committee 
wishes to present the following applications for mem- 
bership in our class: Mr. Jesse H. Jones, 606 Camp 
street, and Mr. R. D. Scearce, 246 Sixth street. 

Mr. Johnson: Mr. President. I move that the gen- 
tlemen whose names have been read be elected members 
of the Baraca class of the Sunday-school of the Walnut 
Street Baptist Church. 

Mr. Mattern: Mr. President, I second the motion. 

The President: A motion has been made and sec- 
onded that Mr. Jones and Mr. Scearce be elected mem- 
bers of the Baraca class of the Walnut Street Baptist 
Sunday-school. All in favor show the right hand. All] 
opposed manifest it by the same sign. It is a vote. Will 
the gentlemen whose names have been presented please 
rise. (Mr. Jones and Mr. Scearce arose.) As the pres- 
ident of this class it gives me very great pleasure to 
welcome you into the membership of our class, and I 
trust, as you receive these Baraca buttons, you may in 
_ helping others receive as great blessing as the name 
Baraca implies. We will now have the pleasure of lis- 
tening to. a whistling solo by Mr. Eugene Middleton. 

Mr. Middleton whistled very entertainingly “Nearer, 
My God, to Thee.” 

The President: We will now have a short intermis- 
sion. Let the old members welcome the new, and let all 
shake hands. 

(The members of the class arose and moved about 
in the class space, shaking hands and chatting.) 

The President: The class will please come to order. 
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Let us sing two verses of hymn 290, “Onward, Christian 
Soldiers.” 

The President: We will now have our regular morn- 
ing offering. As the basket is being passed drop in the 
attendance slip. Do not forget, however, the collection. 

(Two ushers passed the baskets and returned them to 
the secretary.) 

The President: We will now have a treat, for it 
is a treat indeed to sit at the feet of a Gamaliel, even 
though he be a very young Gamaliel. Our teacher will 
now take charge. 

The Teacher: Our president could well afford to be 
extravagant in his praise of the teacher from the fact 
that it has been understood that the teacher would not 
teach the lesson and have but little part in the exercises 
of the evening. We believe in class organization and in 
getting men into the class in great numbers. At the 
same time we realize there is nothing that takes the place 
of teaching God’s Word. The time will not permit the 
teaching of the lesson tonight. 

The Secretary: We have present today, members, 
seventy-one; visitors, six; total attendance, seventy- 
seven. The collection is three dollars and sixty cents. 

The President: The class will stand, and after re- 
peating our national motto, be adjourned. 


The Social Life of the Adult Class. 


Rev.’ L. P. L&AveELL, Frerp SEcRETARY, SUNDAY- 
ScHoot Boarp, SOUTHERN Baptist CONVENTION. 


AccorRDING to the standard set up for organized 
classes of men and women, there are three committees 
called for, namely, membership, devotional, and social. 

Possibly we have been less ready to give to a social 
committee the place and power it deserves. I think one 
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of the greatest dangers is for the committee to think 
that it must provide pastimes for the week. That social 
committee ought to be on duty every Sunday when the 
class meets. Why should not that committee have an 
engagement at least thirty minutes before the class 
meets to see to it that no person is seated in that class 
without a cordial greeting? JI am sure that we do not 
put into practise the great possibilities of this great line 
of work. Asked by a certain friend as to who was the 
greatest power for good in his church, a worker re- 
plied that it was a great big German who was the 
chief usher of the church. The pastor in his daily going 
about was accustomed to pass a saloon, and he saw this 
great fat German with a smile standing in the doorway, 
and there was a stream of men going in and going out. 
With one hand he was patting the men on one side, 
and with the other hand he was shaking hands with the 
men. One morning, led by the Spirit of God, the pastor 
crossed the street and said: “I want to shake hands 
with you.” “Put it-there, partner; let’s have a drink,” 
the man replied. “No, I will not drink, but I just want 
to shake hands with you. If you would consecrate to 
God this great power which you are using against His 
kingdom, what a mighty man you would be! If you 
were to stand at the front door of my church and greet 
the people that came in, smile upon them and say, 
‘God bless you,’ you could help my work possibly more 
than any other man.” That appeal went to that big 
man’s heart. Sunday morning is the time for your 
social committee to be busy. I. know a man who stands 
at the door leading up to the class room, gives his hand 
to the men who come in, bows to the men across the 
street, and is willing to go across the street and tell 
them of the good things that make for men and God. 

I want to sound one note of danger. When this ideal 
of having a good time gets into the hearts of the young 
people it is easy for it ‘o run away with them and leave 
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nothing but a good time. I was in a city in Texas not 
long ago, on Sunday morning, and the Baraca class and 
the Philathea classes were turned together during the 
thirty minutes which should have been given to Bible 
study, because in the middle of the week there was to 
be an annual banquet, and they wished it to be a 
glorious success. The class that allows the social fea- 
ture to run away with the Bible study is a travesty of 
the thing for which we meet. I was in one of the cities 
of my own state to attend a Baraca banquet, to launch 
a Baraca class at a banquet. In earnest conversation 
I said: “You are making a mistake. You are going 
to launch this thing at a banquet, and make the propo- 
sition that you are to have a reading room, and thus put 
that ahead of Bible study. If you do you will kill your 
class.” I would rather see a class of two gathered 
around God’s book and have a banquet a year later 
than to begin with a banquet with the Bible stuck 
around the corner. We are in the business of teaching 
God’s book. The closer we bring men to that Book 
the firmer we bind them to the work. 

There are three advantages which if guarded and 
wisely developed will result: an increase of member- 
ship, the counteracting of worldly amusements, and the 
helping of young men and women to marry and have 
Christian homes. Let the class have its social fea- 
tures, but let them lead to the Bible. For instance, 
you can get twenty or thirty young people to go to a 
picnic whom you have not been able to get to the Bible 
class. The social committee will invite them to that 
picnic and try to make sure that they land them. When 
they get there there should be a dozen men who have 
been previously warned. The first man to take charge 
of Mr. Jones for the first half hour will talk Bible class 
to him, and then turn him over to the second man, and 
the second man will turn him over to the third man, in 
a kind of progressive fashion, until, in a dozen half 
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hours, that young man has been in the hands of a dozen 
young men, and the last word of Brown is: “Will you 
not come to our class and join it?” and he says he will. 
When you have a social, have a good time; if you do 
not they will not come the next time, but see to it that 
you have more than a good time. I remember a social 
like that in which a half hour was given to class busi- 
ness, then music and two hours social, then refresh- 
ments, then business. In the last half hour the work 
of the class was stated, and the last five minutes the 
president of the class stood up and read a list of the 
names of men who that night had joined the class. 
That was worth while. If rightly directed, your social 
feature can be made to increase the membership of the 
class. 

Second, counteracting worldly amusements. I know 
a pastor who said at the beginning of his pastorate: “I 
do not intend to preach a single sermon against worldly 
amusements, but I am going to call upon you to pro- 
vide for the young people better than the world can 
give them.” They went to work and fitted up their 
basement, and let the young men and women of the 
classes understand that they would have something there 
they would not get at the opera house. I had the 
pleasure of attending their Baraca banquet. There 
was music, recitations, short talks, and about half past 
nine doors were thrown open and there were long 
tables. There was a banquet indeed. Finally the time 
came to dismiss them, and the pastor spoke a few ear- 
nest words and offered prayer for God’s blessing on 
the young people. When we got home I said: “What 
was the purpose of it all?” He said: “Down yonder is a 
masked ball, but my young folks were not there.” We 
can win our young people from these alluring attrac- 
tions of the world. I live in the capital of my own 
state. It was advertised that the Florodora. company 
was coming to our town. The president of the Baraca 
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class and the president of the Philathea class and the 
pastor and the superintendent and the leaders of the 
young people got together and said: “We must save 
our young people from this thing.’ We planned a 
program that made the people open their eyes. We 
secured the band from the asylum for the blind, which 
could only be gotten on rare occasions. We secured 
the Chief Justice of the United States for a thirty- 
minute talk. We had engraved invitations printed and 
sent out. We sent notice to the boys, “Bring your best 
girl.” Eight-thirty came, and the young people came. 
Some of us felt like throwing up our hands and shout- 
ing: “Hurrah for God, we have won over Florodora.” 
The social features of a young people’s class have great 
possibilities. 

My third point is that I want to see the social features 
of our young people’s classes find their fulfillment in the 
marriage of our young people. Wherever you go, this 
matter of the young people’s class being a matrimonial 
agency is being laughed at, but we ought to frown it 
down. If there is a time in life when young people 
need to fall in love, it is the time when young men are 
in young men’s classes and young women in young 
women’s classes, and if there is a basis of congeniality, 
high and holy, it is the basis that we find in hand to 
hand work for Jesus Christ. Tie those two classes to- 
gether, and let the happiest hour of the pastor be when 
he performs the ceremony that joins the president of the 
Baraca class to the president of the Philathea class. 


The Louisville convention seemed to me epoch-making. 
The unanimity of its action and the clearness with which 
as a whole it seemed to see the trend of the present and 
the future, was remarkable. The convention rather than 
any of its personalities, impressed me.—Prof. Frank K, 
Sanders, Boston, Mass. 


Women’s Class and Missions SHS: + 


The Men’s Class and Missions. 


Rey. Ira Lanpriry, D. D., GenerAL Secretary, THE 
PRESBYTERIAN BROTHERHOOD OF AMERICA. 


SEVERAL self-evident facts are suggested at the open- 
ing of this discussion. One is that the world has to be 
evangelized. Another thing, missions are a natural neces- 
sity. No man ever had a good thing, who if he were 
unselfish did not want to pass some of it on. So natural 
is this necessity of Christian missions, if a heathen na- 
tion goes to war in our day that heathen nation mani- 
fests in its rules of war, in its treatment of the enemy, 
in its regard for human life, the spirit of the Christ at 
least to an extent which was not possible a little while 
ago, and to an extent which would not be possible 
now but for the natural necessity of Christian missions. 

We have preached about missions until the world has 
taken us at our word and is saying, “You have preached 
the salvation of all men long enough, it is time you were 
making good.” If the world is to be given the oppor- 
tunity of salvation in Jesus, adults have to do it. The 
first missionaries were adults, and they were chosen 
by a man who was no less God because he was a man. 
The world has to be given the opportunity to be brought 
to Christ, and it will have to be done by grown up men 
and women. 

The Bible class opportunity is a supreme one as we 
face the problem of Christian missions, for the Bible 
is a missionary book in the hands of friends of missions. 
Almost any kind of a lesson would naturally lend itself 
to Christian missionary teaching. The possibility of 
mission study in the adult Bible class is enormous on 
the side, in the occasional meeting during the week as 
well as on Sunday and whenever we get together. The 
chance of the class missionary committee to bring to the 
attention of the class the latest and best book on mis- 
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sions should not be lost sight of. The only man who is 
ever going to give his own money is the informed man. 

Another line of activity that the adult Bible class af- 
fords is this: it is one of the best of all the fields from 
which to call into the wider field of the work the volun- 
teer misionary worker. I know more than one Bible 
class out of whose direct teaching have already gone 
to the foreign field more than one missionary. The real 
missionary work of the adult Bible class ought to be 
done in the interest of and by and through the informa- 
tion of the male adult. Let the adult Bible class become 
essentially the men’s missionary society of the local 
church, for the only business of a Christian in this world 
is missions and everything that a Christian does in this 
world that is worth doing is missionary work. 


The Women’s Class and Missions. 


Miss CoNTENT PATTERSON, TEACHER, YOUNG WOMEN’S 
Cass, THIRD PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, CHICAGO. 


I wILt give you the history of our own class in Chi- 
cago, in existence for twelve years; it was organized 
with eighteen and grew to seventy in five months. It 
has never gone below seventy. I believe when you study 
the Bible carefully, missionary effort is always sure to 
come. We not only had our little fund, which we call 
the contingent fund, which supplied the wants of the 
class, in flowers, etc., but they wanted to send a box out 
to Utah. So I wrote to a missionary out there, ““Won’t 
you please let us furnish your Christmas for you?” We 
had what we called three weeks of self-denial, and we 
raised $15 to do this thing with. When we had raised 
our $15, we got a letter containing a list of ninety chil- 
dren from the missionary, and then she said, “My hus- 
band’s overcoat is worn completely out, and if you can 
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send him one and a pair of gloves, please do so,” and 
then she said, “I am sorry to say that the poor old horse 
he drives to the different missions needs a new harness 
—if you could only send us a second-hand harness.” 
After the first gasp we settled down to business, and in 
a few weeks we were packing that box and we had two 
gifts for every child. One had given the overcoat and 
another one had given the gloves, but the harness we 
had not been able to get, until, right in the middle of the 
packing one of the girls came walking in with her 
brother in tow carrying a harness, and we said, “Where 
did you get this harness?” “Oh,” she said, “I knew a 
man who had a harness; I talked to him for three days 
about it, and he gave me this harness.” How else can 
we arouse interest in missions? We can arouse interest 
in missions by having missionary speakers. We have 
them once in a while to speak to us, and then we have 
the dear women of the church who are just full of it. 

I want to speak of missionary study. You can’t study 
missions without having your faith mount up. I won- 
der how many of our young men and young women 
know of the progress that has been made this last cen- 
tury, know of the great people and great missionaries 
engaged in mission work. How many of you know that 
100 years ago there were but five Missionary Boards, 
and now there are over 500? Not only do I believe in 
missionary work for our own faith, but the spiritual up- 
lift for others as well. We want the increase that will 
come from our own classes taking hold of missions and 
giving. 

If you take missions into the Sunday-school you have 
the greatest opportunity to teach giving in the world. 
I determined I would train my girls in this thing, that 
they should not have entertainments to raise funds, but 
that they should learn to give themselves. Our first gift 
was $70, and it has been regularly increasing; for 
the last year it was $337, and I have but, perhaps, 
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two rich girls. How do we do it? They give the 
same to the Sunday-school, just as all classes do; here 
are the Home Missions, they give so much a month to 
them, and we just pay it in by the quarter, and we have 
not begun to give as we can. If you are interested in 
missions then your class will be. 


The Men’s Class and Soul-Winning. 


M. A. Hupson, PresipeNtT WorLp-WipE Baraca, Mem- 
BER INTERNATIONAL ADULT DEPARTMENT 
COMMITTEE. 


WE have partly failed in the past to realize the vast 
importance of the work which can be done by the Bible 
class; we have to do something for the class, and the 
men are all the time yearning to do something for 
somebody else; so in winning men to Christ in our 
Bible classes we must largely depend upon the work of 
the men themselves. At another time we find a class 
doing nothing in winning men to Christ because the 
teacher fails to realize that in that class is a vast force 
for evangelistic work. I know a class in a town where 
there is a large college. The class would occasionally 
report to me. It did not increase in number nor did it 
report conversions. I visited them and talked to them 
at the morning session, and after a while I took the 
teacher aside and he said: “I am very much surprised 
that I have lost my last ten years’ work in the Bible 
school, because I failed to see that the Bible class was 
an evangelistic force. I have been trying to do it all 
alone.” So he began, and what was the consequence? 
Men were brought to Christ and his class has ten times 
the number in attendance it ever had before. If we will 
bring the knowledge of Jesus Christ to the men, and 
then ask them to come to Christ, they will come. 
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Any class is a success that brings men to Christ and 
builds them up in Christ and graduates them into the 
church activities. Paul was the best teacher of an adult 
class I have ever seen. He gives us his life text in 
First Corinthians 9:22: “I am made all things to all 
men, that I might by all means save some.” So the 
Bible class teacher must win his men to Christ one by 
one, similarly to the way in which Paul did, who be- 
came all things to all men that he might win some. Get 
into sympathy with some of the things that some men 
in the class like. If they like a debate, put them in the 
common council or in the debating club; if they like 
music, put them in an orchestra or a male quartette; if 
they like a lecture course, give it to them; if they like 
a baseball club, have it for them. When you have won 
the confidence of a man in your Bible class you have 
half won him to Christ; it is only a question then as to 
whether you are willing to do your duty by bringing 
him to a decision for Christ. 

I remember full well when the little cards, which 
have been distributed to you, were first inaugurated in 
my Bible class. I believe that God inspired us the day 
we formed the “Secret Service.” We had on an aver- 
age a class of three hundred and we thought it was a 
great success, and so it was. I asked the men for a 
few months, one after another, if they did not think 
they should be Christians. I could not lead them to a 
decision for Christ; they were not ready and they gave 
this excuse and the other. I was about discouraged. I 
was looking for returns and no returns came. I called 
four of the men into the study of the pastor after the 
lesson was over, and I said: “You are Christians and I 
want your help.” I had reached an extremity and I 
should have seen it before and called upon them. I 
said: “I want your help; we have had no conversions 
in this Bible class.’ They said: “We do not think it is 
your fault; we think perhaps it is our fault.” I said: 
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“Suppose we make an agreement to pray for the uncon- 
verted men every day at noon,” and I wrote that first 
pledge on a piece of paper and wanted them to sign it, 
but they said: “No, if we pray for those men we have 
got to speak to them, have we not?” I said: “I hope 
so; I would like to see an army of personal workers in 
this class.” So they said: “We will put that in,” and 
we wrote out a little pledge. So we agreed to meet 
secretly once a month away from the class, and pray 
for the unconverted men and then speak to them. So 
our secret service began. So we began on Monday and 
continued on Tuesday and Wednesday, and at twelve 
o’clock, noon, we prayed for the unconverted men in 
our class. . 

At the Wednesday night prayer meeting, when the 
invitation was given for prayer or testimony, the first 
man to rise was. Charley Greene, our treasurer. He 
said: “I believe I am a sinner; I have felt so since 
Sunday. I want to be a Christian; pray for me.” I 
looked across the room and a wireless telegram came 
from the eyes of the two men; I knew they had Charley 
on their list, and for three days had been praying for 
him. We took Charley one side that night and had 
the second prayer meeting of the secret service, and our 
first convert prayed his first prayer. The next morning 
we were perfectly wild. We wanted every Bible class 
in the city to have the secret service. We had brought 
a man to Christ. We printed one thousand of our 
cards and sent them out to all of the adult classes we 
could find. We have now sent out over five hundred 
thousand of them. You will find that men can be 
reached by the tse of prayer. 

Personal work comes next. I would not have you 
depend altogether upon the card to bring men to Christ, 
but on the presence of the Holy Spirit. He is more 
anxious to see conversions in the class than are we. We 
should not only pray, but we should speak to them. 
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Watch for the leading of the Spirit today, and see if 
the Holy Spirit has brought you into fellowship with 
somebody who is unsaved. Did you speak to him of 
Christ? If you did not, you failed to do your part of 
what the Holy Spirit came to do, to lead you into all 
truth, and to help you to lead other men into all truth. 

Use these secret service pledges in your class. If 
you will watch for the leading of the Holy Spirit you 
will find as you pray for those men that you have a 
great longing for their conversion, and it is the Spirit 
of God telling you to go and bring them to a decision. 
He can convict, but not make them decide; He leaves 
that for you and for me. We never will win to Christ 
until we go in the strength of our King. 

The adult Bible class is the evangelistic force in every 
Bible school, and from that place we shall expect that 
men will come to Christ. It is a good reputation for you 
if the unconverted man in your city says occasionally 
as he does of some of our Bible classes: “I do not think 
I would dare join that class; everyone that joins that 
class becomes a Christian, and I am not quite ready yet.” 
Yet those are the men who will come first if you go after 
them, and those will be the men brought to Christ. I 
pray God that you will all sign that card handed you 
in the audience today; sign it tonight, and tomorrow 
look for the man or woman who is unconverted and 
bring that person to Christ. 


The Women’s Class and Soul-Winning. 


Miss MaupeE Retp, TEACHER PHILATHEA CLASS, 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA. 


“But ye shall receive power when the Holy Spirit is 
come upon you, and ye shall be my witnesses, both in 
Jerusalem and in all Judea and Samaria and unto the 
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uttermost parts of the earth.” Just the one little word, 
“Witnesses.” We are to be witnesses for Jesus Christ. 
If we are witnesses for Jesus Christ, we will be soul 
winners, and if there is any other purpose in our or- 
ganization, then it is not of God. Let us think what it 
means to witness for Jesus Christ, and then let us search 
our own hearts and see if as teachers and workers in 
our classes we are witnessing for Jesus Christ. First 
of all, a witness must know or have knowledge of the 
facts about which he or she has to witness. Unless we 
know Jesus Christ as our personal Savior, we can never 
witness to the saving power of Jesus Christ. Not only 
can I not tell you how to become a Christian unless I 
am a Christian, but I cannot tell you the influence of 
Jesus Christ, the deeper things that come_to us through 
our personal knowledge of Him, unless I know those 
things. 

Then a witness not only must have the knowledge of 
the facts but he must tell what he knows. It is pleasant 
to tell some things and it is very easy to leave untold 
other things; but, as teachers of young women, we need 
to tell of the binding obligations that rest upon the fol- 
lowers of Jesus Christ to serve Him faithfully, to let 
alone the things of the world, to stand out and out for 
Jesus Christ. 

Then a witness must not tell anything but the truth. 
It seems to me that our testimony in teaching young 
women should be of such a character that a seeking soul 
should be able to find Jesus Christ. Our testimony must 
be consistent. It won’t do any good for us as Christian 
women to stand before our Sunday-school class on Sun- 
day morning and tell them how to do this thing unless 
we ourselves are living up to what we preach, because 
people look at us and what we are rings so loudly in 
their ears that they cannot hear what we say. 

Then, the Lord Jesus Christ calls upon different wit- 
nesses to bear testimony to different things. We are all 
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to be soul winners for Him, but He leads some of us 
along some lines, others along other lines. He wants 
you to testify to one thing, He wants me to testify to 
another; but He wants each one to testify to the fact 
that Jesus Christ is the Savior of men and women. The 
importance of our testimony cannot be seen as we look 
on it now, but when on the other side we look back on 
the whole we will see how wonderful each part fits into 
the whole. 

When a witness has told all that he knows about a case, 
his work and his responsibility are at an end. When we 
have done all we can to save a soul our responsibility 
is at an end, but our danger does not lie right there; 
our danger lies in giving up too soon, before we have 
done all that we can. Where are we to witness? First 
of all, in our own classes. In Jerusalem (our own class) 
we ought to work for the salvation of the members of 
our own class until every single one is brought to a 
knowledge of Jesus Christ; then we are to reach out 
into our own neighborhood, into the city where we live, 
or the country, or the village, go out and bring them in 
until there is not a young woman left out of the Sunday- 
school. Then after Jerusalem, Judea, Samaria, out into 
our own State until this organized movement has pushed 
into every vicinity and all the young women are for 
Jesus Christ, and then to the uttermost parts of the 
earth. 

Now, what is our ability as leaders or teachers of 
young women in the organized adult class? Have we 
any ability to bring the young women to Jesus Christ? 
We have, and I say this first, because we gather the 
young women together through the organized adult 
class movement as we cannot do in any other way. To 
illustrate, if you will let me tell you some personal 
experiences: Eight years ago my Sunday-school class, 
then numbering six, was organized, and today we have 
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2a membership of about 125. During that time we have 
had some four or five hundred young women come and 
go into and out of our class; they have gone out to all 
parts of our country, and they have organized classes 
in other places; they have become teachers, many of 
them, of classes. Then we have an opportunity through 
the class spirit that exists to combine in this work of 
soul saving. 

Three years ago there were a number of young 
women in my class who were not Christians. I gathered 
around me a number of young women who could pray 
and who believed in prayer, and who were willing to 
do personal work. We took a list of those young women 
who were not Christians, and each girl said she would 
pray for those young women until they were saved, and 
not only pray but go and talk with those young women, 
that they would either go with me or with some other 
member of the class. One young woman especially cared 
nothing at all, apparently, for the influence of Jesus 
Christ, and when we went to talk to her she just laughed 
at us. We talked with her for some time and she seemed 
a little bit impressed. There was a special meeting at 
our church that night, and we asked her to come and 
she came, and I asked her if she would stay to the after- 
meeting, but she would not. The next time she came I 
did not ask her to stay to the after-meeting, but she 
stayed. As I went in I went to speak with a young 
woman, and when I was speaking to her I heard some- 
body crying. It was our young woman, who had come 
and thrown herself on her knees in prayer, and she was 
saved and became a member of the church. That was 
the result of personal work and combination to save the 
members of our class. During that special meeting I be- 
lieve that every single unsaved member of the class was 
brought to Jesus Christ, and I believe it was because the 
girls combined for prayer and personal work. It can be 
done. There is nothing like personal work to bring men 
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and women to a knowledge of Jesus Christ. Under the 
old class system, when a class was not organized and the 
class was the teacher’s class, rather than belonging to each 
member of the class, the teacher had too much work to 
do, and today I believe we ought to divide the work, to 
draw into it the Christian brothers and sisters of our 
class, and I think the results will be beyond what we 
expect. 


Adult Department Conference. 


A. H. Mitts, Decatur, Itu., CHAIRMAN OF ADULT 
DEPARTMENT COMMITTEE, PRESIDING. CON- 
DUCTED BY JUDGE McCKENZzIE 
CLELAND, CHICAGO. 


Mr. A. H. Mills: We have with us a beloved worker 
from Chicago connected with the Adult Department work 
of that city, and a member of our International Adult 
Department Committee, Judge McKenzie Cleland. We 
will have a short conference under his direction. 

Judge Cleland: The Adult Bible Class Department 
has for its sole and only text-book, the Word of God, 
and with apologies to the author of the beautiful and 
farmous toast to Kentucky: This is the book for the rich 
and the poor, for the old and young, for the great and 
the small; a book for men and women, a book for loving 
hearts and happy homes, and the only book outside of 
heaven which the good Lord ever made. I have been 
profoundly impressed by the beautiful Chautauqua sa- 
lutes which have been given to the leaders of this con- 
vention, as appropriate as they were beautiful. I am 
sure it will be no less beautiful for us all to stand and 
give the Chautauqua salute to the Word of God. 

(The convention responded with alacrity to this unique 
and original suggestion of Judge Cleland.) 
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Several questions which had been previously handed 
in were read and answers given as follows: 

Question To what extent can athletics be employed 
in the men’s and women’s classes? 

Rev. C. G. Kindred, Chicago: I do not think we need 
to worry much about how far we can use athletics. It 
is a question of how far we can get men interested in 
good clean athletics. If you find what a man likes and 
put a good, clean atmosphere about it you can make 
use of it. I find that there are more men coming into 
my congregation Sunday evenings from the fact that 
when the boys play ball in Washington Park on Satur- 
day afternoon the groups of people who stand around 
watching the game are invited to come to church. Use 
the men in athletics just as far as you can, but do it 
in the name of Jesus Christ. 

Question: How can a large mixed class separate to 
form a men’s and women’s class? 

Hon. Frank L. Wood, Chicago: 1 will speak within 
my time. It can’t be done. 

Dr. Robert Johnson, Montreal: I would like to say 
do not try to do it. 

Mr. A. Judson Arrick, Indiana: It can be done and it 
is a good thing to do. I had a mixed class. I took the 
men out of it and organized a class of thirteen, six 
months ago, and we now have twenty-seven men. The 
women do not let the men in their class and the men do 
not let the women join their class. 

Mr. Charles E. Hauck, Chicago: I think the time to 
separate a mixed class and make a men’s class and a 
women’s class is when it is small. It is easy to direct 
a small stream, but it is hard to dig a larger channel. 
It can be done at the start, but not when the class has 
four or five hundred in it like the one taught by Judge 
Wood of Chicago. 

Mr. C. D. Meigs, Indiana: There was a class in In- 
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diana which had in it three men and one woman for 
many months. That class was divided. The three men 
were put by themselves and in nine months they had 
one hundred and twenty. The one woman was put off 
by herself, and in nine months: they had a women’s class 
of one hundred and fourteen. 

Question: Tell us something about the red button. 

Judge Cleland: That was touched upon in Mr. 
Pearce’s report. The red button ought to be worn by 
every member of a men’s and women’s class. You can 
get them by addressing Mr. Pearce, Hartford Building, 
Chicago. They cost one cent each. 

Question: Doesn’t. the adult class have officers of its 
own ? 

Answer: Yes, an organized class under the Interna- 
tional standard must have at least five officers and three 
committees. 

Question: Should a men’s class be encouraged to take 
part in politics? 

Mr. A. T. Arnold, Wheaton, [ll.: I think every citi- 
zen of the United States of America, who has his coun- 
try’s interest at heart, ought to take an active part in 
all political measures, that they may be clean and help- 
ful to the community life. 

Question: Should a men’s class be organized as a 
club? 

Judge Cleland: Show your hands. All in favor; all 
opposed. The negative has it apparently about one 
hundred to one. 

Question: How can our classes help prohibition? 

Delegate: By getting remonstrances. 

Delegate: By talking for it and voting for it. 

J. Ritchie Patterson, Chicago: By having frequent 
temperance addresses. 

Judge Cleland: 1 wish you would take this motto with 
you. I will state it, and see if it meets with your ap- 
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proval. It is needed not only in our department, but in 
all departments of the Sabbath-school. It is: “Every 
_ member of the church a member of the Sabbath-school.” 


Shop and Open Air Meetings. 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE INTERNATIONAL ADULT 
CoM MITTEE. 


On Thursday, Friday, Saturday, and Monday, June 
18, 19, 20, and 22, open air meetings were held at nine 
different downtown centers under the special direction 
of the following adult Bible classes: Baraca-Walnut 
Street Baptist; Brotherhood-Second Presbyterian; Effie 
Sheridan-Trinity Methodist Episcopal; Young Men’s 
Baraca-Broadway Baptist; First Christian; First Evan- 
gelical Lutheran; St. Luke’s Evangelical Lutheran; 
Twenty-second and Walnut Street Baptist; and the 
Broadway Methodist Episcopal. 

On the same dates noon meetings were held in the 
following shops: The L. & N.; Louisville Bridge and 
Iron Works; Kentucky Wagon Works; Mengel Box 
Company; American Tobacco Company; Henry Vogt 
Machine Company; B. F. Avery & Son; Chess & Wymond 
Cooperage Company; Turner, Day & Woolworth; 
National Casket Company. In these meetings our com- 
mittee had the special codperation of Mr. W. I. McNair, 
general secretary, and Mr. H. N. Conley, secretary of 
the Railroad Department, Y. M. C. A. of Louisville. 
In writing of the meetings held in the L. & N. shops Mr. 
H. N. Conley says: “The meetings were very effective 
and will be followed up later.” In speaking of the shop 
campaign in general Mr. McNair says: “The shop meet- 
ings were ably conducted and made good impressions 
everywhere. Several factories have since requested a 
shop class, weekly, under our auspices.” 

These meetings were addressed by many of the most 
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prominent business men, clergymen and Sunday-school 
workers of the entire continent. The good accomplished 
by their testimony for Christ, thus publicly given, will 
only be revealed in eternity. 

A special song leaflet was prepared for this campaign 
and copies were gratuitously distributed at each meeting. 


Adult Bible Class Social, Prayer Meeting and Parade. 


At 5:30 p. m. on Friday, June roth, the representa- 
tives of adult Bible classes began to assemble at the War- 
ren Memorial Presbyterian Church. The hour from 5:30 
to 6:30 was spent in an informal social. From every 
part of the continent representatives came heartily wel- 
coming the opportunity to meet each other and speak the 
word of cheer and encouragement to those engaged in 
this much loved work. At 6:30 several hundred men 
were present, and a most notable prayer meeting was 
held. Probably ten minutes were given to the quotation 
of favorite passages of Scripture and singing. The re- 
maining thirty-five minutes were spent in unitedly pray- 
ing for divine wisdom and guidance in the endeavor to 
win the young men of America for Christ, and to enlist 
their boundless energies in His service. None who were 
present can ever forget this unbroken and uninterrupted 
prayer service. We were reminded of that prayer serv- 
ice of long ago when “they were all with one accord in 
one place. And suddenly there came a sound from 
heaven as of a rushing mighty wind, and it filled all the 
house where they were sitting . . . And they were all 
filled with the Holy Ghost.” 

At 7:15 the prayer meeting closed and the men formed 
a line in front of the church preparatory to marching to 
the armory for the evening session. The line was formed 
four abreast, and was led by four police officers who had 
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been specially assigned by Col. J. H. Haager, Chief of 
Police. Immediately following were Hon. Justice Mac- 
laren, Mr. Marion Lawrance, Mr. A. H. Mills and Judge 
McKenzie Cleland. The line of march was: Fourth 
avenue to Walnut, thence west on Walnut street to the 
armory. All along the line of march crowds of people 
assembled to witness this mighty host give testimony 
of their faith in God’s Word, and their devotion to Jesus 
Christ. 

During the march the following songs were sung: 
“stand Up for Jesus,” “The Glory. Song,” “Come Thou 
Almighty King,” “Marching to Zion,” “America,” “On- 
ward Christian Soldiers,” “Showers of Blessing,” “Where 
He Leads Me I Will Follow.” Mr. W. I. McNair, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Y.M.C.A., of Louisville, led the 
singing with the use of a megaphone, aided by Mr. A. J. 
Banberg, cornetist. ' 

Mr. George F. Zaneis, of Chicago, was marshal. He 
had had twelve banners prepared which were carried at 
the head of the twelve sections into which the line was 
divided. They were printed on muslin and were large 
enough to be easily read at quite a distance. (See cut on 
opposite page. ) 

Each man that marched wore a specially prepared 
badge. This was in shape and color similar to the In- 
ternational emblem. In size it was about one and one- 
half inches in diameter. On one side was printed: 


Twelfth International Sunday-school Convention 
Adult Department, 
Louisville, Kentucky, 1908. 


On the reverse side was printed: 


Our purpose—The World for Christ. 
Our means—The Word of God. 
Our motto—We Mean Business. 


AN ORGANIZED BIBLE CLASS 
IN EVERY 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ORGANIZE! 


Tis 
<nEe 
THIS STANDS FOR||<<o osest 


BANNERS USED IN THE PARADE. 
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How an Entire Village Was Won for the Sunday- 
School. 


D. H. Marsury, SUNDAY-SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., CHAIRMAN INTERNATIONAL 
ApDULT DEPARTMENT COMMITTEE. 


I REMEMBER telling away out in Colorado the story 
of how, one time, a village was won. They thought it 
was a story indeed, so I have not told it any more unless 
I had someone to vouch for me. Mr. Pearce vouched 
for me this afternoon, and so I do not hesitate to tell 
you the story. Mr. Pearce’s object in asking me to tell 
it was that it might inspire you to leave this church 
today resolving that you would win your village or 
town. If you are not in a village there is a district in 
your city, and I believe you are responsible for that 
territory. 

There was nothing extraordinary or exceptional 
about this village. I am sure that there are hundreds 
like it in America. Furthermore, there was nothing 
about the workers that was exceptional. It was just a 
small village numbering 361 whites in Alabama. Fur- 
thermore, there was nothing exceptional about the 
methods. Two years before we succeeded in getting 
this work done none of the school had ever attended a 
Sunday-school convention, not even a state convention, 
but they were workers, and when they did go and hear 
some of the marvelous things which were being done by 
the Sunday-school forces, they believed and determined 
to do some of those things, and they did them. It took 
about two years to do this work. Some of us get dis- 
couraged because we cannot do such work in twenty 
minutes. We must remember that it will take time for 
us to win our towns, our villages, or our districts. 

In the first place, we must have an organization. 
Numbers of people object to anything like organization 
in the school, and yet if we do not have it we never 
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accomplish what we ought to do. We must have an 
organization to do these things, and so I take it for 
granted that most of us have something like an or- 
ganized school with the different departments in the 
school. I believe it is necessary to have a teachers’ 
meeting in order to do this work. 

Then we should have a name. We took the name of 
“The Loyal Army for God and the Right,” and we 
said: “We ought to take this town for Jesus Christ,” 
and we made that our motto, “This town for Jesus 
Christ,” and we had a few men who said, “We believe 
this thing is possible,” and we determined that we would 
take the town. We talked it over in our teachers’ 
meeting. One of the necessary things, after good or- 
ganization, is to take an inventory. J remember the 
workers in our teachers’ meeting talked over the propo- 
sition, and thought we had about twenty-five people in 
our town at that time whom we had not reached. Mr. 
Pearce tells about a man who was advised if he wished 
to be successful in shooting quails, to pick out one bird 
and shoot at that. We did that very thing. We began 
with our teachers, and finally it broadened until every 
one in the school wanted to be responsible for some 
person. We found out that there were so many who 
ought to be on the cradle roll, and the cradle roll super- 
intendent said, “I am going to get them in,” and she | 
did. And so with all the departments. Then we di- 
vided it further. We said: “Here is a girl with whom 
you touch elbows every day; have you ever said any- 
thing to her about coming to Sunday-school?” “No, 
I never have.” “Will you take her name? You are 
responsible for her.” Then we would go to a man and 
say: “Here is a man with whom you are working in 
the mill day after day; you touch elbows with him, and 
you talk everything in the world except the one thing, 
and that is your Sunday-school and the church of God; 
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have you ever said anything to him about them?” “No.” 
“Here is your man, take him.” 

We had certain instances in which fees said: “That 
man is a hard case,” and we put all such into a hat and 
drew them out. My, what wry faces some of them 
made, and they. said: “We never can get these into the 
Sunday-school.” We said, “You must.” So we nar- 
rowed it down. The cradle roll superintendent said: 
“We have all you have given us,’ and so did each of 
the other departments, until finally it worked itself 
down into the intermediate department, where we had 
one boy who had not been secured. My, what a time 
we had with that boy. We did not get him. We did 
everything we could. When we asked him to come he 
said, “Yes, I will come,’ but when we met him on 
Monday he laughed at us. We went after him over and 
over again. We sent people for him on Sunday morn- 
ing, but he was gone. Just before he left the town we 
said: “We are going to surround that house on Satur- 
day night and sit up for him,” so he took the hint and 
left the town, so we got everybody in the village. 

I remember one man on a Saturday said: “Here is a 
man over here working in our mill and he will not come 
to Sunday-school. He says that it does not interest him 
at all.’ We said: “Can it be possible that we cannot 
get that one man?” We said: “We will every one of 
us go after him.” Saturday afternoon I said to him: 
“Messenger, are you coming to Sunday-school?” He 
said: “I am; you are the fiftieth man who asked me 
about coming to Sunday-school.” We can get them 
whenever we make up our minds that we want them. 
We must want them in the Sunday-school, that we may 
win them into the kingdom of God. 

We said that we wanted every Christian in town to 
be a soul-winner, and everybody to be a Christian. We 
must have our aims and purpose high 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF AWARD ON ADULT EXHIBIT. 


Total number of classes submitting exhibits, 17; number of prizes 
awarded, 3; as follows: 

1. For best exhibit of advertising material on the basis of general 
attractiveness, originality, variety, and recentness of matter, sixteen 
classes competing. Prize awarded to Brotherhood Bible Class, Metho- 
dist Hpiscopal Sunday-school, Marshalltown, Iowa. 

Worthy of special mention: Epworth and Wesleyan Classes, West-’ 
ern Avenue Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school, Chicago; Agoga Bible 
Class, Third Baptist Church, St. Louis; Metropolitan Young Men’s 
Class, Toronto, Canada; Loyal Sons Bible Class, First Christian 
Church, Oakland, Cal. 

2. For best exhibit of decorative material; made on basis of 
educational and inspirational value, display effect and special feat- 
ures. Two classes competing. Prize awarded to Epworth Bible Class, 
Western Avenue Methodist Sunday-school, Chicago. 

Close second, Wesleyan Bible Class, of the same school. 

3. For best exhibit of program material; made on basis of sub- 
ject-matter and form, three classes competing. Prize awarded to 
Wesleyan Bible Class, Western Avenue M. EB. Sunday-school, Chicago. 

Close second: Vaughn Bible Class, Calvary Baptist School, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Henry H. Mrymr, New York. 
JOHN C. CARMAN, Colorado, 
W. D. Stem, Ohio. 


The committtee respectfully recommends that in the 
tort exhibits of advertising and program material only 
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such be submitted as has been used during the Trien- 
nium, 1908-1911. Also that the required form of mount- 
ing be more carefully observed. 


Bible Class Association Work. 


J. A. Jackson, GENERAL SECRETARY, ONTARIO SUN- 


DAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


I HAVE to tell you a few concrete facts of how we 
have gone about the registration of classes and stirring 
up the interest in the adult class department in On- 
tario. Yesterday at 4 o'clock we had registered 186 of 
the classes, and awarded them the certificate of recog- 
nition. How have we stirred up such an interest and 
reached so many? 

First, one man got interested. That man got interested 
partially through the convention. Last summer I attend- 
ed the Pocono Pines Adult Bible class conference. Before 
I left that conference I decided to put a Bible class 
demonstration on the program of our annual conven- 
tion. I went to Judge Maclaren’s class sometime in 
_ September, and told them my plans and asked for co- 
operation. Judge Maclaren then asked, “How many 
of you are ready to go?” and to a man I think they 
were on their feet. When we reached Brampton that 
night, twenty-two miles from Toronto, we had 500 men, 
and 112 men from Judge ‘Maclaren’s class alone. Thus 
the fire was kindled. 

We’ also held a conference, similar to the ones at 
Lake Geneva and Pocono Pines, in our city in January. 
Prior to the January conference we made a special num- 
ber of our provincial paper, and there. was hardly a 
word in that that did not bear upon the adult class work. 
Ten thousand of them were distributed through the 
province. In the February number we reported the 
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conference entirely in this paper. Ten thousand copies 
were sent out to pastors and superintendents and teach- 
ers and others. So, the information was kept before 
_ the people. In March we had access to the church 
papers, and simultaneously there was published an 
article on adult Bible class work. These articles added 
to the interest. I had a cut of the certificate in those 
papers. Besides that each month I have published a 
list of the classes that have registered with us, giving 
the name of the president, the location of the class and 
the denomination to which it belongs. 

We have also kept the matter alive in conventions 
and conferences and in social functions connected with 
the classes. We have circulated the International leaf- 
lets. We have sent out 1,100 of International Leaflets 
No. 1, 4,500 of No. 2 and 1,400 of No. 3. The work 
is growing. One business man’s class formed less than 
six months ago, at the end of three months has an av- 
erage attendance of fifty, with seventy-five to eighty upon 
the roll, and by their own confession they had no inter- 
est in these things before the organization of the class. 


Bible Class Association Work. 


W. G. LANDES, GENERAL SECRETARY PENNSYLVANIA 
SABBATH-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


Previous to the Eleventh International Convention, 
there were practically only two States doing anything 
along the line of organized adult class work. Other 
states were perhaps doing it in a small degree, but Illi- 
nois and New York seemingly took the lead. At To- 
ronto this phase of the work was given a very prominent 
recognition, and since that time practically every state 
association and every provincial association has fallen 
into line and made this a department of association 
work. Unless a department has been created the state 
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can do very little. Pennsylvania immediately fell into 
line, but did not do very much along the line of push- 
ing the work until a year ago, when we put the topic 
on our state convention program. We gave the whole 
session to the question of adult Bible class work. From 
that time Pennsylvania has been doing something that 
is worth something along the line of the adult organized 
class work. We have over 12,000 Sunday-schools in 
Pennsylvania. As nearly as we can guess, there are 
about 15,000 adult classes—they are not organized adult 
classes. Now, we are using the state association to put 
new life and force and vigor into those classes. Up 
to the present time we have the records of about 200 
classes that have qualified according to the International 
standard. 

In the first place for a state association to make this 
stage of the work permanent, it should give out a lot 
of information concerning it. Information is needed all 
over the country, and the association should be equipped 
so as to give freely; therefore it should have on hand 
plenty of literature. In Pennsylvania we use the Inter- 
national Leaflets. We have a four-page leaflet of our 
own setting forth the movement and the value of the 
organization, and at the bottom that if more information 
is desired to send to the state office and we will furnish 
the larger leaflets freely and very willingly. 

The state associations also ought to see that this move- 
ment is given a place of prominence upon district and 
county convention programs. The weakness of the aver- 
age school throughout the country is the lack of the 
adult in the Sunday-school. Our Sunday-schools are 
dying at the top. The grown-ups’ need to be instructed 
in the Word of the Lord, and so it ought to be made the 
theme of the entire program, sometimes, but not always. 

When the conference is over, have at the convention 
a wealth of literature to give out to the people. While 
the subject is being presented or when it is just finished, 
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have somebody go through the aisles and give out this 
literature, so that they can carry it home and read about 
it. Then, when the information has gone out and some 
of the people believe in it, and are persauded to or- 
ganize the old-fashioned adult Bible classes that have 
been meeting in the corner for the last seven or eight 
years, you must have at the state offices somebody who 
will be prepared to help them along with the problems 
and difficulties that will come as soon as the organization 
is formed. 

Among the greatest mistakes we found in Pennsyl- 
vania was that most of the classes were not perfecting 
the organization by having all of the officers appointed ; 
they would combine the president and teacher; they 
would combine the secretary and treasurer, and so forth. 
If one person is teacher and president, it won’t be very 
long until the teacher is the whole thing, and that is 
just exactly what we want to get away from, just as 
the organized adult class is trying to get away from 
the old fashioned methods, because that was the trouble 
—when the teacher went, the class dissolved, until some 
new teacher was secured. 

The state office has blanks prepared by the In- 
ternational Association, concerning these classes, and 
they in turn send them out. These blanks contain 
this information very largely: The class name, the 
denomination, the class motto, and names of the 
committees, the number enrolled, whether it is a class 
for men or women, or a mixed class, the certificate 
number, the name of the class president and address, 
the class teacher and address, and also the secretary’s 
name and address. When we get that record we put 
it down on a card and have it in the regular file system 
in order by counties, so that regularly we can corres- 
pond with the presidents or teachers of those classes 
to find out how they are getting along, and at the same 
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time inquire as to any particular phases of work they 
are doing. . 

Suppose an organized class has been doing special 
work, such as conducting an employment agency. 
We want to know what its methods are, how 
it works and how they get the names of the men who 
want the places, and how they are successful in landing 
the men in the places where there are positions open, 
and the only way we can get it is to have a complete 
record of the class, conducting correspondence with those 
classes. We have a bureau, at the state association, of 
Exchange. Regularly we send out letters asking, “Have 
you any new literature? Have you used printer’s ink 
in any way within the last month or so? If so, send us 
twenty-five or fifty samples, if you can spare them,” and 
when we have a good deal of money on hand we will 
say, “Send us 100 or 200 and we will pay for them.” 
Every now and then we make up a little package of cards, 
teachers’ helps and so forth, and send them out to the dif- 
ferent classes, and you would be surprised to know how 
grateful they are to get those little packages of literature. 

The state associations should help in bringing about re- 
sults. It might well organize a bureau of promoters. 
Now, you understand what I mean by that. Pick out 
here and there men and women who have got the idea 
and what it will do, and put them in a list of promoters, 
and when there is a rally up in a certain part of the 
state, have one of the promoters go up into that county 
and give them a talk on the adult class movement, and 
send along literature. 

Another plan: Recently we sent out a letter to all 
organized classes calling attention to the fact that the 
next quarterly temperance lesson would come along on 
a Sunday next preceding our national holiday. We 
stated it would be a good time for the devotional com- 
mittee to arrange for a good citizenship meeting, and 
make the subject of that meeting temperance, and if 
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there is more than one class in the community, federate 
those classes, or have a mass meeting and procure the 
best speaker you can, and it would be a good thing, we 
suggested, to start a pledge signing at that meeting. I 
was surprised to get replies immediately from these 
classes all over the state saying, “We thank you for the 
suggestion. Plans are already being made for the meet- 
ing that you have suggested.” So that the state associa- 
tion has many ways of bringing the idea of organiza- 
tion into all adult classes throughout the land. 


Adult Schools in England. 


FREDERIC TAyLorR, LONDON, ENGLAND, MEMBER Na- 
TIONAL CouNCIL, ADULT SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN, and Christian Friends: My first word 
will necessarily be one of thankfulness to you for the 
way in which you have received 
the mention of the home-land, 
and for the warm reception 
which you have been giving to 
the representatives from the 
home-land. 

This is my first visit to 
America, and it would scarcely 
be other than presumptuous on 
my part to even suggest to you 
as to how your work should be 
done. I shall try to tell you 
about “Adult School Work” in 
: — England. 

ek ee We have in England about 
one hundred thousand men and women who belong to 
these Adult Schools. We have over a thousand schools 
with over one hundred thousand men and women in 
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them. The schools for men gather usually on Sunday 
morning at perhaps nine o’clock. In the city of Bir- 
mingham there are about nine thousand men who go to 
school every Sunday morning at half past seven. This 
indicates the power of this movement. The women’s 
schools are held usually on Sunday afternoon or some- 
times on a week-night, and the usual age at which we 
admit members is eighteen, but in order to try and 
bridge over the gap which so often exists between the 
Sunday-school and the adult school we have junior 
classes, the members of which share in the privileges of 
the school where they become members, from fourteen 
to eighteen. 

The adult school movement began in England about 
sixty years ago through the efforts of a Quaker philan- 
thropist named Joseph Sturge. In the early days it was 
largely in the hands of the Society of Friends, but in 
recent years other bodies have taken up the movement. 
It originated in this way: Joseph Sturge saw in Bir- 
mingham at the street corners numbers of young men 
who were not being reached by religious organizations, 
and the adult school was founded in order to gather 
these in, if possible. By the last religious census in 
London it was found that three out of every four people 
in London were not under distinct religious influence. 
Now, that is a terrible fact which we have to face. We 
have this large mass of people who are not being 
reached by ordinary church work, and the problem for 
us, and perhaps for you, is, how are we going to reach 
them? Amongst these people there is, pretty generally, 
I fear, a very large suspicion of the church and of par- 
sons. There is also a very clear feeling that the church 
as a whole does not touch the problems which are the 
pressing problems in the lives of the workers. In our 
country our men and women are people who want to 
ask questions. They do not just want to come to a 
place and be talked to. We have people, too, who feel 
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that they want to do something for somebody else, and 
they have not yet found their right place of service. And 
yet I believe you will find among these people a clear 
respect for Jesus Christ, though they are alienated from 
organized Christianity, and our business is to know how 
to get hold of them. The adult school is attempting to 
do this. 

You will understand readily, I think, therefore, that 
this movement must be interdenominational, that these 
men who do not want churches are not going to be 
caught or attracted by methods which they hold are just 
another dodge to get them into the church. So the 
adult school is interdenominational though held upon 
church premises and though as a matter of fact many 
of those who join the school come into the churches, 
but its basis and aim are interdenominational. 

I need hardly say, too, that it is, directly speaking, a 
laymen’s movement. It is, also, one which tries to rec- 
ognize that man aside from having a spirit is a social 
being; that he has a body which is closely allied to his 
soul; that he has a mind which should be cultivated, and 
that these parts of his nature, as well as the spiritual, 
need to be attended to; and therefore we have in con- 
nection with our adult schools all sorts of things—clubs, 
savings banks, football, cricket—anything of this kind 
which will bring the men together and by means of 
which we may try to reach them. In the city of Bir- 
mingham recently a number of public houses have lost 
their licenses because the number of the houses has been 
considered to be in excess of requirements. The adult 
classes have stepped in and hired a number of these 
houses, and these reformed public houses are kept open 
every night in the week as social clubs, and in many 
places the old customers come and are brought under 
the spirit of the adult class and are gradually won unto 
the better life. 

Our schools, too, are democratic in this, that the mem- 
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bers have the charge of the scliool and decide the busi- 
ness of the school, and in the conduct of the lessons the 
members share very largely. When the school meets 
on Sunday morning we open, of course, with a hymn 
and prayer, and then we may have a talk about some- 
thing. The talk may be about vines or plants or some 
social topic. Then after that comes the Bible lesson, 
which is the central part of the school, and without 
which we should not call it an adult school at all, and in 
this the members share, and the aim is to practically 
teach the lesson .so as to get something that will help 
us for the week before us. Many. of the men who come 
to the school have what perhaps you would call strange 
ideas about the Bible, but we encourage the men to say 
anything they have to say as long as they are real seek- 
ers after truth. We discuss the Bible frankly and yet 
reverently, hoping to be able to point them to the true 
meaning which lies sometimes behind the words they 
are reading, and which may not always be easily seen. 
Some of these men, if you ask them about religion, say 
at once: “We do not want religion chucked down our 
throats.” So we have to trust very much to the broth- 
erly spirit of kindly consideration one for another. We 
try to help these men understand that Christianity is 
very real and practical. 

A little while ago I was in a town devoted to the 
manufacture of boots, and there we had an adult school. 
In front of me at our Sunday meeting was a man who 
listened very intently. I was rather struck with the 
man, and I said to one of our officers, “Who is that 
man?” He said: “I want to tell you about that man. 
Three months ago that man was one of the lowest char- 
acters in this town; he was a man who was ordinarily a 
good husband and father, but he began to drink, and 
things had got to such a pass that his wife was feeling 
that she must leave him, but one day she heard about 
this adult school and how it existed to try to help men 
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of that sort, and she went to two of the men of the adult 
school and asked them to get her man. On Saturday 
afternoon those two men went over to call on this man. 
They talked to him about the adult school, and he said: 
‘Oh, yes, I will come tomorrow morning.’ So on Sun- 
day morning about a quarter to nine they went around 
to his house. Was he up? Oh, yes, trust the wife for 
that! She knew how much depended upon whether or 
not he was up. She had made the coffee and he got 
down to breakfast, and so when the men called he said: 
‘I am not ready to go. I know I promised to go, but I 
am not quite ready, and if you wait for me you will be 
late.’ He had not got on his boots yet. His wife went 
to the cupboard and got his boots, and one man put on 
one, and the other man put on the other, and they got 
him up to the school before nine o’clock. Within three 
months that man’s home was a changed home. The 
little children, instead of running away from him when 
he came home, ran out to meet him, and the wife does 
not want to go away. If the adult school has done noth- 
ing more in that town than to reach that man, I am sure 
you feel it has been worth while.” 

Here is another type of the work. We have one man 
in the adult school in England today who has perhaps 
reached more men than any other. A few years ago 
he was a respectable member of a respectable church. 
However, he was not a happy man because he had not 
found out how to help other people. One Saturday night 
an old man, a neighbor of his, came in and asked him 
whether he would go with him to the adult school on 
the morrow. My friend laughed at the old man. “The 
idea of going to school at my age; what do you mean?” 
The old man came Saturday after Saturday, until my 
friend thought that the only way to get rid of him was 
to go with him, and so he went one Sunday morning to 
the adult school, and as soon as ever he got inside he 
said: ‘““Now, you know, I saw at once the thing I could 
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do there; the old man sat down by himself, and tried to 
spell through a verse in the Bible, so I sat down beside 
him and helped him.” So the adult school found work 
_ for that man and he is one of our foremost men in the — 
movement today. Here are two types, the man who has 
not found his work, whom the adult school has helped to 
find work, and the man who is down and unreached, 
but who was reached by the love and sympathy of some 
adult school men. 

May I point out the point of contact between the adult 
school movement and the Sunday-school? In our coun- 
try we are losing many of the younger men and women 
in the Sunday-school when they, as they think, get too 
old for it. We can bring these into our junior depart- 
ment, and we find that it suits very much better the 
young man’s idea of his own importance to be a member 
of the junior department of the adult school than to be 
a member of the senior class in a children’s school, and 
though the young man’s estimate of himself may not 
be absolutely correct, I think we are wise to meet it, so 
far as we can. Just try to bring home what I have 
been saying. We must try to reach these men and 
women upon the lines of their own interest, of what 
they want, not necessarily what we want for them. If 
I were a fisherman, I would try to bait my hook with 
the bait which the fish will rise to, to try to find out, in 
short, what the fish want; and it seems to me in fishing 
for men we must try the same plan; we must try to find 
out what the men want and meet them along the lines 
of their own interest. Also, we must try to find them 
something to do, some way in which they can help some- 
body else into a better life. We must try to meet their 
doubts and difficulties frankly and sympathetically, even 
though we do not agree with their point of view at all. 
We must also let them see that Christians care for the 
conditions under which they live; and we will try to 
bring Christianity to bear upon the social and economic 
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injustices of the times. These are, I believe, some of 
the lines upon which the churches must proceed if they 
are to win for Christ these other sheep who should be 
within the one fold. 


An Appeal to Young Manhood for Christian Service. 


Hon. GeorcE H. Urrer, WEsTERLy, R. J., Ex-Gov- 
ERNOR OF RHODE ISLAND. 


THERE are three great facts in human experience that 
Christian workers sometimes forget. The first of these 
great facts is, there comes to every 
man a time when among his 
friends he is measured by the same 
measure, and that is when he lies in 
his coffin. The one question that 
all men then ask is: “What has 
he done for somebody else?’ If 
he leaves millions, but has wrung 
them from the life blood of people, 
we mark him down as one who is 
not the friend of Jesus Christ. If 
he has left nothing but a goodly 
heritage of a well rounded char- 
acter, we forget his lack of mil- 

Mr. Utter. lions and know that the angels of 
God have sung a welcome unto 
him as he entered the pearly gates. 

The second great fact is that things are done not by 
men in the mass but by men as individuals. When Jesus 
Christ came He appealed to a man here and to a man 
there and to a man yonder to become His follower, and 
because these individuals became His followers they 
became the beginning of the church of God of which 
you today are the representatives. 
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And the third great fact is that God loves the common 
people. The immortal Lincoln once said that the proof 
of this lies in the fact that He has made so many of 
them. It is the average man who makes the epochs in 
the world’s history. If we forget it, Jesus Christ re- 
membered it. No man can read the Scriptures without 
being struck by the fact that the Master chose His men 
and chose them knowingly. He called Andrew, a quiet, 
thrifty, business-like man, and at the same time He 
chose that impetuous, hot-headed and quick-spoken fel- 
low that we know as Peter. 

How do we find Christ in His life? He was glad to 
have the friendship of the rich Zaccheus. He was proud 
to hand down to all time the story of the widow’s mite. 
He did not shrink from the honor that came to Him 
when His feet were washed by that diffident woman, 
and He was not afraid to sleep in the new hewn tomb 
that came from the wealthy Joseph of Arimathea. He 
found His leaders not among any one class, but among 
men imbued by one thought and desire of service. You 
people remember that many a soul was saved in the 
great city of New York by a humble man named Had- 
ley; and yet this country has been stirred by the words 
of that able man D. L. Moody. We forget, but Christ 
knew, that it is not only the man in humble life who leads 
the world toward Christ Himself, but it is also the man 
who stands at the forefront in willingness and ability 
to serve. There is in my home town a man whose ears 
are closed to the noises of. this earth, and yet he never 
speaks in our prayer meeting but what he thrills me with 
the wonderful wisdom he has accumulated out of God’s 
Word, and yet the same words thrilled other people 
when they were spoken by that matchless English states- 
man, William E. Gladstone. 

Here is an audience made up largely of those who are 
teachers of Bible classes. Let me tell you this: the only 
teaching that lasts is that which has, as its ultimate aim, 
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enthusiasm and devotion. It must be an inspiration that 
comes from the teacher, that does not adhere to geog- 
raphy or mathematics or history, but is the personality 
of a man going out through himself into other men. 
If it were not so it would never have been written that 
Mark Hopkins on one end of a log and a boy on the 
other end made a college. What a man must seek to 
have in his teaching is inspiration. And that is what 
Christ did. 

I want to talk to you about some things that the 
service of God means. If any man thinks of serving 
God simply that he may escape punishment, I would not 
tell him nay, but I am sorry for him. The highest 
ideal of any that Jesus Christ came to us for was to 
become a servant. And it is because a man can be of 
service to his fellow man that I appeal to men as indi- 
viduals to become the followers of the humble Nazarene. 

Here we are as citizens of great governments, all 
striving to find some solution of great problems. One 
of the serious problems that faces us as American people 
is within ourselves, and it is the clashing between men 
of means and men of no means. We speak of the So- | 
cialist on the corner and laugh at him, but the fact is 
that he has found something that is wrong, and he has 
something for you and me to settle. And how? “Do 
unto others as ye would that others should do unto you.” 
That is why I call upon you as citizens of this continent 
to become the followers of Jesus Christ. 

Another thing lies before us. We have come to the 
time when because of our great prosperity we.are for- 
getful of what character means, and are substituting 
for the word “character” the word “culture.” Char- 
acter is something which is not made in a day. Char- 
acter comes from the old Greek word meaning “to 
engrave’; it is formed slowly and perpetually, and it is 
never completed until a man lays down before God 
Almighty that which he has carved out through the 
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opportunities which He has given him in this world. 
But how is it to be done? “Do unto others as ye would 
that others should do unto you.” 

There is another thing. We are faced by a serious 
condition in our business relations. We have set up as 
the end of life not an honorable name but the measure 
of dollars. It is for the Christian people, the people in 
the circles from which you come, to put their stamp of 
disapproval upon that, and to put the accent where 
Christ put it when He said, “Do unto others as ye would 
that others should do unto you.” 

And who is the leader’? Men may have a cause but 
it takes a leader to put life into the cause. Who is the 
leader? He is Christ Jesus. Who was Christ Jesus? 
There is one thing I notice, and that is that while men 
may differ greatly in doctrine, men do not differ about 
the life and work of Jesus Christ. Wars have been 
waged because men could not alike interpret His teach- 
ings. A peace has only come when men have accepted 
Him and His character. I call your attention to four 
things in the character of Jesus Christ that appeal to me 
as a man, and which I think should appeal to every man. 

Did you ever think that Jesus Christ must have been 
an intense lover of His home? He was a man Who had 
not a place to lay His head, and yet from the beginning 
to the end of His career never forgot to speak of the 
' great Godhead as Father. It is the highest tribute to 
the man Joseph that his Son left to us the idea of 
fatherhood, as a comparison with the Fatherhood of 
God. Now, to be honest with yourselves, fathers, could 
you unbosom to that little bunch of boys your private 
life? Are you living in a way that makes you confident 
that when that boy reaches maturity he will say: “The 
Father of all men is like my father’? If you cannot, 
down on your knees in sackcloth and ashes, and ask 
God to forgive you for the sake of that boy, and then 
promise Him that hereafter that boy shall never have 
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occasion to blush at the mention of the name of his 
father. Did you ever think of what a woman the mother 
of Jesus must have been? I wish they had told us more 
about the life of Christ; from the time He was thirteen 
years old we know nothing until He was thirty, save 
two things, that He went down to His home and was 
obedient to His father and mother, and grew in honor 
with God and man. The first great miracle that He per- 
formed and His last thought as He hung upon the cross 
was for that same mother. We, who have taken unto 
ourselves the name of Jesus Christ, owe it to our homes 
to make them the ideal of a little heaven. We ought to 
do it because it is the call that Jesus Christ Who was 
without a home makes to us. 

There is another characteristic of Jesus Christ to 
which I wish to allude, and that is His chivalry. Wher- 
ever the cross of Jesus Christ has gone, there the condi- 
tion of woman has been wonderfully improved. Tell 
me, if you can, of an incident in all history like that 
when Jesus Christ stood between the wretched woman, 
caught in her sin, and that angry, howling mob, and 
declared unto them that the one without sin should be 
the first to cast a stone. That was chivalry, and it was 
the chivalry, not of a weakling, but of a great, strong, 
manly man, and had it been seen today on the streets of 
any city, the people would rise up and say: “There is a 
chivalrous man whom we are ready and willing to 
— follow.” 

Another thing about Jesus Christ was His loyalty. 
We need loyalty in this country. Christ was loyal to 
His church. Sabbath after Sabbath He attended the 
synagogue. He had gone up to Jerusalem in the fulfil- 
ment of His promise, as a Jew, when He went to His 
sacrifice. He was loyal to the civil government. 
Brought up a Jew and trained to believe that the Roman 
yoke was not to be borne, yet when they undertook to 
catch Him you remember that he asked for a penny, 
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and they put it into His hand, and He said, “Whose is 
this image and superscription?” And they said, “Cae- 
sar’s.” Then said the Master, “Render therefore unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and unto God the 
things that are God’s.” A man has a duty unto God 
Almighty and he has a duty unto the government that 
guarantees our liberties to us. Men sometimes hear 
some one speak slightingly of this flag and the govern- 
ment for which it stands. Turn upon him! Turn upon 
him! and tell him that the very liberty which permits 
him to speak thus is a liberty guaranteed by the Red, 
White and Blte that floats over this united country. 

There was another thing about Jesus Christ, and that 
was His divine self-confidence. We are sometimes 
warned against taking ourselves too seriously. It may 
be that men can take themselves too seriously, but I 
doubt it. That man who undertakes to go through life 
regardless of the fact that he himself is an important 
part of it, misses the greatest work that Jesus Christ 
has for him to do. Where is there a story or an incident 
in all history like that when Jesus Christ, the man, was 
approaching the day of His crucifixion, and on His knees 
He bowed before His father and said, “Can this cup 
pass from me?” And when the assurance came to His 
heart that it could not pass from Him, I can see Him 
with my mind’s eye squaring up His shoulders, looking 
up towards the God who had sent him, and saying, “If 
it is Thy will I will drink it to the bottom dregs.” 

We are told in the Old Testament that a man who 
was gifted with great gifts beheld God Almighty in a 
vision, and he heard from the voice of the Almighty that 
the world needed somebody to tell it the story of salva- 
tion. And he said to himself, “Would that I might go! 
but I am not the man.” And then the seraphim came 
and took from the altar a live coal and put it upon his 
lips, and then the old prophet said, “Here am I, send 
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me.” My fellow-workers in the army and in the vine- 
yard of Jesus Christ, may the call come to you that 
came to Isaiah of old; may your lips and your hearts 
be warmed with the coal from off the altar, and when 
it is asked, “Who will go?” may every one of you say, 
“Here am I, send me.” 


Bible Study for Men. 


Rev. A. C. Drxon, D.D., Pastor Cuicaco AVENUE 
CuurcH (FounpDED By D. L. Moopy), 
Cuicaco, IL. 


THE BIBLE, like the sun, can be seen best in its own 
light. In John 5:37 and in Second Timothy 3:16-17 
we read these words: “Search 
the Scriptures, for in them ye 
think ye have eternal life, and 
they are they that testify of me.” 
“For all Scripture is God- 
breathed, and is profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for cor- 
rection, for instruction in right- 
eousness, that the man of God 
may be complete, thoroughly 
furnished unto all good works.” 
In these words we have four 
things, a Biblical definition of 
the Bible, a Biblical use of the 

rei ile Bible, a Biblical method of Bible 
study, and a Biblical motive to study, especially for men. 

A Biblical definition, first synthetic and then analytic. 
“Search the Scriptures,’ for every Scripture is God- 
breathed; and when He used that phrase, “The Scrip- 
tures,” every Jew to whom Jesus spoke knew what He 
meant—the Old Testament writings from Genesis 
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through to Malachi, substantially as we have them to- 
day. 

“Search the Scriptures,’ men, for “every Scripture is 
God-breathed,” not only breathed forth from God, but 
has in it the breath of God. “Holy men of old spake 
as they were.moved by the Holy Spirit.” In the Scrip- 
tures is the breath of God, and when you teach God’s 
Word you are teaching the very life of God. “The 
Word of God is quick, living and powerful.” When 
you undertake to bury the Bible you have a big job, for 
it will come out by the resurrection-life that is in it; 
and when you undertake to cut up the Bible you are cut- 
ting up a living organism that has in it the very life of 
God Himself. There is a great difference between a 
corpse and a man. I tell you that this old Book has 
been laid out many a time on the dissecting table, but 
there is the life of God that takes hold and uses the 
scalpel on the fellow that is trying to cut It up, and he 
gets cut up. “The Word of God is living and powerful 
and sharper than a two-edged sword.’ When you 
teach God’s Word you are giving the Holy Spirit 
the sword with which He goes down to the very joint 
and marrow. A man was going down a street in Chi- 
cago, and came to a taxidermist’s shop, and he stopped 
long enough to criticize some things. In the window 
was an owl, and he said, “That owl is not stuffed right; 
its head is not on right, the body is not poised right, the 
feathers are not fixed right, and if I could not stuff an 
owl better than that I would go out of the taxidermist 
business.” And when he got through his criticism the 
owl turned around and winked at him. Then he walked 
down the street feeling that he was the biggest fool in 
Chicago, for he had criticized a live owl. When that 
owl showed life it was beyond his criticism or that of 
anybody else. I tell you, brother, you are dealing with 
life; the Word of God lives. 


? 
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Notice again, a Biblical use of the Bible: “And is prof- 
itable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for in- 
struction in righteousness.” Doctrine, teaching! The 
Bible is profitable for teaching, high teaching from the 
throne of heaven, and I want you people to accept the 
Word as the message of God. 

“Tt is profitable for teaching,’ and the business of the 
Bible school is to teach God’s Word. It is profitable for 
reproof, not only to prove by it but for reproof. You 
build your wall of creed out of its truth, and then drop 
the Book down as a plumb-line to see whether it is 
straight; you weave your cloth of creed out of its 
teaching, and then you use it as a yardstick to see 
whether your cloth is of sufficient length. “Reproof.” 
And then the Book corrects; “it is profitable for teach- 
ing, for reproof and correction,” and in the word “cor- 
rection” is the thought of putting things to rights. 
You can drop your plumb-line down beside your wall 
and see that it is crooked, but your plumb-line cannot 
make it straight; and you can measure your cloth and 
see that it is too short, but your yardstick cannot 
lengthen it; but you can build your wall out of the Book 
and weave your cloth out of the Book, and then you 
have the power by which you can straighten the wall 
and lengthen the cloth. For instruction in righteous- 
ness.” Other books tell you about music and poetry and 
philosophy, and even religion, but this is the Book that 
tells you how to get right with God and how to get right 
with your fellows, and how to stay right with both. 

We must say a word about the motive. I decided once 
to preach a sermon, a long series, covering a year, on 
the text, “God is love.” My first thought was to unfold 
the love of God in the book of Genesis as my first ser- 
mon, and then to go into Exodus and unfold it there as 
my second sermon. One Sunday afternoon I read the 
book of Genesis through at a sitting, and the love of God 
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is not there. I read through Exodus and I did not find it 
there. It is not in Leviticus and it is not in Numbers. 
You will find justice and holiness and retribution. And 
there is no declaration of it when you come to, 
Deuteronomy. It is not in the book of Job, and it is not 
in the book of Daniel; it occurs but once in Proverbs and 
only twice in the twelve minor prophets. Only thirty- 
seven times in the Old Testament Scriptures could I find 
it hinted that God loved man, good or bad. You can find 
loving-kindness and mercy and kindred themes. I read 
Matthew through and did not find it mentioned in Mat- 
thew. I was startled. I read Mark through, and I did 
not find it; I read Luke through, and I found it but in- 
cidentally mentioned. I started into the Gospel of John, 
and the first declaration that God ever loved anybody, 
except the incidental reference in Luke, is John 3:16, 
“God so loved the world!”—a sunburst at midnight, and 
overwhelmed by the revelation, I fell before God with my 
heart melted with His love. 

“That the man of God may be complete, thoroughly 
furnished,” ready for work. “Search the Scriptures, for 
in them ye think!” All the big thinking of your soul, 
your mind and heart, is in the Scriptures; in them you 
think about God, eternity, omniscience, omnipotence and 
infinitude, and your education is neglected and incomplete 
until you think after God in the mighty thoughts of His 
Word. 

A friend of mine said, “My father hung a picture in 
the dining-room when I was a boy. It was a beautiful 
landscape, with running streams, birds, trees, men and 
women. As I looked at it everything in the picture 
turned into a face, and that face was the face of Jesus 
Christ.” Men of God, you turn to the Book of God and 
you see running streams of beauty, entrancing landscapes, 
rivers of strength, forests of power, and as you gaze 
everything in every chapter turns into the face of Jesus. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


W. C. PHaRcn, Superintendent. 


Committee, 1905-1908. 
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In coming years, the fruitage of the International Sun- 
day-School Association Convention, just héld at Louis- 
ville, Ky., will surprise us by being far beyond our most 
sanguine expectations—J. F. Hardin, Eldora, Iowa. 

Seeing representatives of all the denominations at the 
convention working together in the spirit of brotherly 
love, I believe the time will soon come when the whole 
world shall acknowledge the Fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man.—Chas. W. Dorsey, Baltimore, 
Md. ‘ 

It was the greatest religious meeting that I have ever 
attended; great, because it greatly magnified the Christ 
and the -work of winning men to Him—M. W. Miller, 
Tacoma, Wash. 
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Report of Teacher-Training. 
W. C. PEARCE, SUPERINTENDENT. 


Ir is with a heart full of gratitude that this report of 
‘our Teacher Training work is made. The work of the 
triennium has been heavy, and 
the duties exacting, but the 
gracious, loving care of the 
Heavenly Father and the many 
evidences of His blessing upon 
the work have brightened the 
way and lightened the load. The 
rapid progress of the work has 
necessitated many changes in our 
plans and methods. Some of 
these have brought added _ bur- 
dens to the association officers, 
but they have always been 
patient and were ever ready to 
make any sacrifice in the inter- 
est of the cause. All has not been accomplished that 
should have been done, but substantial and large progress 
has been made and we should be encouraged to go for- 
ward. 


Mr. Pearce. 


CONFERENCES. 


During the triennium three Teacher Training Confer- 
ences have been held under the auspices of the Commit- 
tee on Education. To these conferences all denomina- 
tional and association leaders were invited. 

Winona LAKE.—The first was held at Winona Lake, 
Indiana, August 14, 1906. The attendance included the 
official representatives of six denominations and eight 
associations, The appreciation of the conference was 
shown in a resolution, unanimously adopted, requesting 
the Committee on Education to arrange for a similar 
conference to be held during the year 1907. 
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Lake GenevA.—In accordance with the action taken 
at Winona Lake, the second Teacher Training Confer- 
ence was held at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, August 26-28, 
1907. Because the Committee on Education was obliged 
to postpone its meeting, which had been planned in con- 
nection with the conference, the attendance was not so 
large. Those who were present expressed their appre- 
ciation of the value of such a conference by unanimously 
adopting a resolution expressing as their “deliberate con- 
viction that such conferences held in the different parts 
of the continent would greatly contribute to both the 
extension and efficiency of teacher training throughout 
the whole International field.” 

PHILADELPHIA.—Owing to the rapid development of 
Teacher Training during the last half of 1907, certain 
conditions arose which called for an early conference 
of association and denominational leaders. Accordingly, 
such a conference was held in Philadelphia, January 7-8, 
1908. Among those present were representatives from 
ten different associations, five members of the Commit- 
tee on Education, five officers of the International Sun- 
day-School Association, three general secretaries, 
eighteen denominational leaders representing the follow- 
ing denominations: Baptist, Baptist South, Christian, 
Congregational, Free Methodist, Methodist Episcopal, 
Presbyterian, Presbyterian South, Presbyterian in Can- 
ada, Society of Friends, and the United Brethren. 

One of the important results of the conference was the 
adoption of a resolution requesting the Committee on Edu- 
cation to hold a similar conference, annually, and defi- 
nitely requesting that the conference for 1908 should be 
held as early in September as possible. It was further 
requested that the personnel of such conferences should 
consist of the members of the Committee on Education, 
and one or more representatives from each of the follow- 
ing: State and Provincial Associations, Denominational 
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Bodies, the Editorial Association. This action, heartily 
and unanimously taken, is a strong expression as to the 
value of such conferences. It is also an evidence of the 
spirit of codperation which is so prevalent throughout 
the International field. Such conferences held annually 
will bring to the Teacher Training movement a unity 
and strength that could not otherwise be realized. 


STANDARDS FOR CouRSES OF STUDY. 


For many years the importance of standardizing 
Teacher Training work has been recognized by many of 
the leaders. The adoption of universal requirements as 
to subjects to be included in Teacher Training Courses, 
amount of work to be required, plans for enrollment, 
examination and graduation, was thought to be impor- 
tant that the work of the entire field might be strength- 
ened. This matter was considered at the first meeting 
of the Committee on Education held at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, December 16 and 17, 1903. At that time it was 
found that several associations had been conducting 
organized Teacher Training work for a number of years. 
It was also found that the courses of study, while vary- 
ing greatly one from another, were substantially of an 
elementary character. The committee approved the 
courses of study and plans of work of these associations, 
and decided to confer the International Elementary 
Diploma on their future graduates wherever desired. 

It was further determined to establish standards for 
two courses of study, one to be known as “Elementary” 
and the other as “Advanced.” After these standards 
were erected, two International Diplomas were prepared 
and issued. 

Because of the growing use of the word “Elementary” 
in connection with the younger grades of the Sunday- 
school, the name of the simpler course of study was 
changed from “Elementary Course” to “First Course.” 
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This change in nomenclature was voted at the meeting 
of the committee held at Winona Lake, in 1906. 

SPECIALIZATION.—Studies of a special character may 
be taken by teachers of the elementary grades on either 
the First Standard or Advanced Standard Courses. Upon 
the completion of this special work the seal of the Ele- 
mentary Department is attached to the International 
Diploma. As this work is under the direct supervision 
of Mrs. J. W. Barnes, our Elementary Superintendent, 
she will report the work done in this department during 
the triennium. 

At the Philadelphia Conference the entire subject of 
standardization of courses and nomenclature was fully 
discussed and the following action was taken: 

1. It was unanimously voted as the sense of the con- 
ference that the standardization of Teacher Training 
work is desirable. 

2. It is the sense of this conference in defining the 
minimum requirements for the Standardized Course for 
Teacher Training that such minimum should include: 
(a) Fifty (50) lesson periods, of which at least twenty 
(20) should be devoted to the study of the Bible, and 
at least seven (7) each to the study of the Pupil, the 
Teacher, and the Sunday-school. (b).That two years’ 
time should be devoted to this course, and in no case 
should a diploma be granted for its completion in less 
than one year. (c) That there should be an advance 
course, including not less than one hundred (100) lesson 
periods, with a minimum of forty (40) lesson periods 
devoted to the study of the Bible, and of not less than 
ten (10) each to the study of the Pupil, the Teacher, the 
Sunday-school, Church History, Missions or kindred 
themes. (d) That three years’ time should be devoted 
to this course, and in no case should a diploma be granted 
for its completion in less than two years. 

3. It was unanimously voted that it is the sense of 
this conference that the Committee on Education call a 
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conference on Teacher Training as early as possible in 
September, 1908; and that such conference consist of 
the Committee on Education, and one or more represen- 
tatives from the following: (a) State Sunday-School 
Associations; (b) denominational bodies; (c) the Edi- 
torial Association. 

4. In the matter of names for iis standard courses 
it was unanimously voted as the sense of the conference 
that the approved form be: “First Standard Teacher 
Training Course;” “Advanced Standard Teacher Train- 
ing Course.” 

5. In the matter of relating to each other varied 
methods and plans of recognition, graduation, etc., the 
sense of the conference was expressed in the following 
unanimous votes: (a) Favoring written examinations. 
(b) That the International Sunday-School Association 
should register teacher training classes with the proper 
denominations, and that there should be the freest pos- 
sible interchange of registration between the association 
and the denominations. (c) We declare it to be the 
responsibility of each denomination to promote to the 
utmost the training of teachers for the Sunday-school ; 
and that it is vital to the uplift of this work that the 
denominations have the cordial codperation and support 
of the International Sunday-school Association. 

The principal changes provided for by the Philadelphia 
Conference are as follows: 

1. The change of names of courses from “First” and 
“Advanced” to “First Standard” and “Advanced Stand- 
ard.” 

2. Addition of pupil study to the requirements for the 
“First Standard” course. 

3. Establishing a time limitation for the graduates 
of both First and Advanced Standard courses. 

4. A definite number of lessons was named for both 
First Standard and Advanced Standard courses, and a 
minimum of lessons for each section of each course. 
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5. Provision was made for an interchange of enroll- 
ment between associations and denominations. _ 

This action has been heartily welcomed by all who are 
interested in Teacher Training. The most cordial expres- 
sions of approval have been received from the authors 
and publishers of Teacher Training text-books. The 
various courses of study are being revised according to 
the new standards and the plans of denominational and 
interdenominational cooperation are being worked out 
as rapidly as possible. 

This promises to bring to the Teacher Training move- 
ment a unity that is strength, without enforcing a uni- 
formity of text-books. Already the impulse of this con- 
ference is felt in the larger results being accomplished in 
every part of the field. 

At this conference the Methodist Episcopal Church 
announced through its representative, Rev. R. R. Doherty, 
D.D., its intention to unite with the International Asso- 
ciation in a joint issuance of diplomas to its graduates. 


THE INTERNATIONAL READING CIRCLE. 

During the present triennium the International Reading 
Circle work has been adopted and introduced. This is a 
plan for enlisting Christian workers of the continent in 
a systematic reading of the best books on Sunday-school 
work. The following explains, briefly, this plan: 

1. Itisa five years’ course. Each year’s reading is to 
consist of one book only, unless the book is small, in 
which case two books may be chosen. It is not intended 
to limit any one’s reading, but rather to guide in the read- 
ing of such books as may become the center of the year’s 
study. It is also desired not to ask more than the average 
Sunday-school worker can and will do. 

2. The books of the course are to be selected by the 
various State and Provincial Associations. As an aid 
to the associations in making such selections the Commit- 
tee on Education has prepared a list of approved books, 
which may be secured from the Teacher Training Super- 
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intendent, 806 Hartford Building, Chicago. Should an 
association wish to select books not included in this 
approved list, its selection should be submitted to the 
Committee on Education for approval. 

3. Only one year’s reading is to be announced at a 
time. This is done to enable the associations to select 
the newest and best books which may be published from 
year to year. It will also prevent any reader from read- 
ing the entire five years’ course in a short period of time. 
It is desired to cultivate the habit of a thorough, system- 
atic study of a few choice books, rather than the hur- 
ried reading of many books. 

4. This Reading Course is wholly distinct and sepa- 
rate from any Teacher Training Course offered by any 
association. 

5. All members are expected to enroll with their own 
State or Provincial Association. At the time of enroll- 
ment each member will be furnished with a membership 
certificate and a reader’s annual report blank. There are 
to be no written examinations, but the report blank 
requires answers to the four following questions: 

(1) When did you begin the year’s reading? 

(2) When did you complete it? 

(3) State approximately the number of hours spent 
on the year’s reading? 

(4) What in the year’s reading helped you most as a 
Sunday-school worker? 

In answering the fourth question the reader is asked to 
state the topic, page, or paragraph that has helped him 
the most. He is urged to use great freedom in answering 
this question, giving a brief statement of his own impres- 
sions of the book or books. 

6. An International Reading Circle Certificate, with 
red seal attached, will be issued to any member making 
satisfactory report of the first year’s reading to his own 
State or Provincial Association. When the second year’s 
reading is completed and satisfactorily reported the mem- 
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ber is entitled to a blue seal, for the third year a green 
seal, for the fourth year a silver seal, and for the fifth 
or final year, a gold seal. 

The launching of this plan of work required the prepa- 
ration and issuance of one leaflet entitled “Reader’s 
Annual Report Blank,” a membership card to be given 
to all who join a circle, and a certificate to be given to_ 
any member who completes one year’s reading and makes 
satisfactory report of same to some State or Provincial 
Association. A list of approved books was also prepared 
by the committee as an aid to associations in selecting 
their reading courses. In selecting this list the commit- 
tee sought to choose books of a general character rather 
than those prepared for text-books. 

Twenty-six (26) associations have already reported the 
introduction of this work, and the plan promises much 
toward stimulating a continuous and systematic reading 
of the best Sunday-school books. These associations are: 


California North. North Dakota, 

Colorado. Nova Scotia. 

Delaware. Ohio. 

Georgia. Oklahoma. ' J 
. Illinois. Oregon. : 

Kansas. South Dakota. 

Kentucky. Texas. 

Maryland. Utah. 

Massachusetts. Vermont, 

Minnesota, Virginia. 

Missouri. Washington Hast. 

New Jersey. Washington West. 

North Carolina. Wyoming. 


Tue STATUS OF THE WORK. 


Departmental Orgamezation—At the time of the 
appointment of the Committee on Education, in August, 
1903, twenty-eight associations were doing organized 
teacher training work. At the present time sixty-one 
associations have approved teacher training departments 
according to the standard of the International Associa- 
tion. This means that they have either especially ap- 
pointed teacher training superintendents, or teacher train- 
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ing committees who supervise this department of work. 
It also means that the courses of study used have been 
approved by the Committee on Education, that the exami- 
nations are conducted in writing without help, and that 
their graduates are required to make a grade of at least 
seventy per cent. 

Diagrams showing proportion of associations doing 
organized teacher training work at the time of the 
appointment of the Committee on Education mn August, 
1903, and at the end of the present trienniwm. 


Light Indicates Organization. 


The associations having approved departments are: 


Alabama. Maine. 
Arkansas, Maryland. 
Arizona. Massachusetts. 
California North, Michigan. 
California South. Minnesota. 
Colorado. Mississippi. 
Connecticut. Missouri. 
Delaware. Nebraska. 
District of Columbia. Nevada. 
Florida. New Hampshire. 
Georgia. New Jersey. 
Idaho. New Mexico. 
Illinois. J New York. 
Indiana. North Carolina. 
Iowa. ; North Dakota. 
Kansas. Ohio. 
Kentucky. : Oklahoma. 


Louisiana. Oregon. 
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Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island. 
South Carolina. 
South Dakota. 
Tennessee. 
Texas. 

Utah. 

Vermont, 
Virginia. 
Washington West. 
Washington Hast. 
West Virginia. 
Wisconsin. 
Wyoming. 


IN CANADA. 


Alberta, 
British Columbia. 
Manitoba. 
New Brunswick & Pr. Ed. Is. 
Nova Scotia and Bermuda. 
Ontario. 

uebec. 

askatchewan, 


Hawaii. 
Mexico. 
West Indies. 


Twenty-three associations have selected courses of 
study according to the International standard for the 


advanced course. 


Alabama. 
California North. 
California South. 
Colorado, 
Delaware. 
Georgia. 

Tllinois. 

Indiana, 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 
Minnesota. 
Nebraska. 

New York. 


They are as follows: 


Oregon. 
Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island. 
South Dakota. 
Vermont. 
West Virginia. 
Wisconsin, 


IN CANADA, 


New Brunswick. 
Nova Scotia. 
Ontario, 


In some of the newer associations where they have 
been unable to erect teacher training departments the 
teacher training work is being cared for by nearby asso- 
ciations. As rapidly as the need arises this arrangement 
is being made so that practically the entire field is covered. 
Several associations have paid superintendents giving their 
entire time to the work, others have secretaries employed 
for part time, but in most cases the teacher training super- 
intendents and their committees are doing the work volun- 
tarily. Many of these are giving whole blocks of their 
time to the work, and are rendering a most efficient and 
valuable service to the teacher training cause. 


STATISTICS. 


At Denver in 1902—28 associations reported 1,424 
teacher training classes ; 13,762 students, and 1,402 gradu- 
ates, 
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At Toronto in 1905—46 associations reported 2,431 
classes; 34,211 students, and 4,157 graduates. 

For the past triennium—48 associations report 6,704 
classes, 79,086 students and 10,016 graduates. 

At Toronto, Mexico had just begun their teacher 
training work. They now report 250 students. The 
West Indies work was not begun until 1906. They now 
report 196 students. On January 1, 1908, the Trinidad 
and Tobago Association reported 30 graduates. 

Eleven associations report over 3,000 students each; 6 
report between 1,000 and 3,000; 24 report between 100 
and 1,000. Fifteen associations report over 100 and 2 
over 1,000 graduates each. 

Several denominations are doing teacher training work 
whose requirements are equal to those of the Interna- 
tional Association. Those reporting are Baptist South, 
Methodist Episcopal South, Presbyterian South, and the 
United Brethren. As the reports were not made by States 
and Provinces they could not be included in the regular 
tables nor shown on the maps. Their reports are as fol- 
lows: 


Baptist..South: wit. snao. ten are « 5,000 students 500 graduates 
MEE ES AS OUU ere acta lesa: = lercvevare’s lacerelele 10,000 students 1,200 graduates 
Presbyterian South ............ 1,901 students 121 graduates 
Wrteds “Brecthreny o's cssessireivais ele 1,590 students 305 graduates 
4 TON OMMING TIONS ot.a c.s1c/o.cs slerciors 28,491 students 2,126 graduates 
43 ASSOCIATIONS PIA iAia sidelobe or otena ate 79,086 students 10,016 graduates 

FROGAIS Paste te ete ees eetene sein. 107,477 students 12,142 graduates 


Associations in order of the largest number of teacher 
training students enrolled during this triennium: 


Pennsylvania ............ 14,268 Wrest Wireiniatiw, .cthh dee. 1,820 
(GQ) WO Penn Gono oS geen ob 8,563 California Soutni. acc: ae 1,198 
NEW. YiOrk “states omens 5,571 Manitoba 024. 205.7. fae. ibee 1,163 
WWANSAS Vventejetscsisctsteisceste sere 5,000 ORKIA@HOMA,” Basaucwicsce stents 1,100 
WVEIDMESOCA, “Geereo eee releesteiene 4,200 IVT CHIS ANY sa ucharsieescoereet eae ote 862 
rentucky agit. ws oc a cccrevure 4,096 OPPO orirotsteaceresieltre slercia ake 820 
METAGIATLA cee evarctnveie aero ects lotere 4,000 New Bruns. and P. E. Is. 800 
Massachusetts 0... mercies 3,778 PCLAW ATG te ecules cite mie ees 743 
WMO) Evcstewraserr. os ares ots 3,477 Califormiam INOPthy wee sick be 624 
(GE gf Io el eetietaets Sets Irate nein oe, 3,250 ENEOXAIG) gecteeraccustersicvens onc iereteversate 600 
Nova Scotia and Bermuda 3,000 New? JErSey yas aya steyeh. act 461 
INGOT ASICA™ Wisin ieisiare eselehersts e\¥iere 27500 IVEAT VIAN) soi tteisicieys wiclerlerere 437 


CWOlOTAGOY Gases e cieeuides cee 2,430 WOW eis neces a6 eiereceter ov crercheve 375 
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Rhode Island .......... Fi qi StOren) LENNECESEC) ee <7 thas hye bib )ni 142 

Washington East .. - 360 Washington West ........ 127 

Louisiana ..... 350 (ATIZON Atty (eek: L8% shies bir 107 

North Dakota 328 Ha wall @retertn ces cc clccs 90 

MISSOULI “Silele nies 322 District of Columbia...... 89 

AAPKANSAIS I Seic;cieis: ob) < 8100's eee 263 New Hampshire ......... 15 

NICCEWOOP A BORO OOO ONO Oe. co 250 South Dalro tan Wiis eicieic.e eceree 60 

MCXICOL- cass, cnisle deleple ov Rae 250 VANEINTA MA ciniiss. «30.5: ateldersale« 55 

West Indies ~...... +. cases 196 Wealhin: Uireisniets< Acai ah carcteretee 27 

WWiomine 0. vi. «0 vnesrebistster 165 South Carolina, i. Ns. soy 15 

Vermont, .........++sennne 156 

Maino’... sic aeeter ital case 150 TO La leaey ava cysevs. 5 “ard xers 79,086 
NONE REPORTED. 

Alabama. Philippines. 

Alaska, Porto Rico. 

Connecticut. Newfoundland. 

Florida. Alberta. 

Georgia. British Columbia East. 

Mississippi. British Columbia West. 

Montana. Saskatchewan. 

Nevada. Quebec. 

New Mexico. Wisconsin. 


North Carolina. 


Associations in order of the largest number of teacher 
training graduates during this triennium: 


Penn Sylvaniay | scsersieete setae 3,476 INGWeTI OP SEY © ..cisieseels oi oetle toe 40 
QUIO) Sis sauctereversnes scspe tekaeeeieleke © 2,035 New Hampshire .. 35 
Indiana 707 TTA WOll es erectcel. 30 
Illinois 476 West Indies . 30 
Kansas F 390 VLU INC ciciar ys che’ steyohel s(erepacers 30 
IMAM ESO UA Mara sieve ven a eee 386 MATE ANISASS selsfatesc wrerodettie aoe 29 
Feentuch-yusecmehiens so case 308 MissOcrll MIRe ocis a evetecre etl ger 28 
Rhodes IslanGger wes -ercpac se. 256 INGRtheDaisOta, . . smes amine 26 
INGDTASK AM rere erebacistersia a cee - 240 Calitornia “North” ..5.%..-. 25 
WiCSE* Vite tlictie tgs erates cee 219 MVER ITC te eens doles Cistsiis s'e'ete 25 
Nova Scotia and Bermuda 215 OPRCROM Me sels c's chavs Celene tee 23 
Ohi ao GRECO MmEico Dados 180 Wireintarin.e toes cletes eos 18 
Dela wantOwinas chattel catia 146 Washington West ....... 18 
New Bruns. and P. E. Is. 138 Mamitonas maa ss sutetale dice. ov 17 
Galifornia, South , .,<tie<ss).. 123 South, Dakota .c.25% a haishets 15 
WEA VLANAC sates ators cieie cues « Sinreue 76 SVC TION Gan ciamtate e sieleie eve tetera ole 6 
@ntaviOmvasuiecasee ele + csr. 73 Newey MOrK =<. «liabiecitoctes 5 
Washington East ........ 68 
OKI ANOMA tee eee eines 58 TOTAL Seca ce Bra tates pies 10,016 
C@OlGTAUO” elas SieGesctusmls gs a6 46 

NONE REPORTED. 
Alabama. South Carolina. 
Alaska. Tennessee. 
Arizona. Texas. 
Connecticut. Utah. If 
District of Columbia. Wisconsin. 
Florida. Wyoming. 
Georgia. Philippines. 
Idaho. Porto Rico. 
Louisiana. Mexico. 
Massachusetts. Newfoundland. 
Mississippi. Alberta. : 
Montana. British Columbia Hast. 
Nevada. British Columbia West. 


New Mexico. 
North Carolina, 


Quebec. 
Saskatchewan. 
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Associations in order of largest number of students in 
proportion to the number of Sunday-school teachers and 


officers reported: 


Per sont 
Wonisianas tes stadt vi tdiets ies 
Oklahoma 
North Dakota 


Tennessee 


Maine 
Massachusetts 
Maryland 


ee ee ee | 


Vermont 
New Brunswick 
West Indies 
Idaho 
Iowa 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
"TON AS Waisie's aioe ae tpvateloye.eieys ePe suet 
Washington “West 
Virginia 
Arkansas 
South Dakota 
Missouri 


eee ees eere rere reseee 


ees e cece ore 


ee ee ee? 


eee wee eesce 


eee eee roes eres sone 


NONE REPORTED. 


Per yeaa 
Nova {Scotiais 5:..5..%stnt ccteetes 35.0 
Colorado: iis. 28402 S28 eee ae 25.0 
MOeXICO! * sire imiot ec Bike siete ates 24.0 
IMANTLOD A. cache avspeistsrtrenecomeistsvers 20.0 
Minn esotar %*.' eth e Me sees 20.0 
FRCntuck ye ei ece ae casters ste ease 16.0 
Delaware ..... A Pahsbecereyerenetetetete 13.0 
AVIZONG: We c\sts elven soln ole aise 12.0 
California, ‘South? \.c-masnt.. ot 12.0 
FSEMNISAIS C cick 0\cinie! atototetentna teh etatunte 11.0 
TAA Walle tetera iit 11.0 
Wyoming Bias cctee ation e othe 11.0 
Pennsylvania: siciye tiis<' omiere 9.0 
West. Virginia’). ayes 9.0 
Nebraska socio. «ecco 8.0 
OYTO BOWIE as aioe iar ella ee ERPS 8.0 
CB eb Cope aeieN biAiaibay sr eco Sar one 7.0 
California “North potetmaataaters 6.0 
Rhodevisland  sctitiese <bee ae 6.0 
Washington East ......... 6.0 
Ontario Akissd coin meee 6.0 
TORO NEN OF: ee erpictescicetioitacnd Cm EITC OS 5.0 
INOW,  .YOrke is S.cceusane cee aus 5.0 
HINGIS. os. css ee nee ee 4.0 
Alabama. Montana. 
Alaska. Nevada. 
Connecticut. New. Mexico. 
Florida. North Carolina. 
Georgia. Wisconsin. 
Mississippi. Philippines. 


Porto Rico. 


Newfoundland. 

Alberta. 

British Columbia East. 
British Columbia West. 
Saskatchewan. 

Quebec. 


Associations in order of largest number of graduates 
in proportion to enrolled students: 


Per cent. 
Rhode: Islands % vite ascsi es - 69.0 
OW sien ober eahiet ace infaies aielaes tet 48.0 
New Hampshire’ Rictave tensustertrs 46.0 
Hawall @oscc545 tad ieee sins 33.0 
Wirsinia.- Wace sae se acre cracserane 32.0 
South - Dakota. stan screw cnr 25.0 
Pennsylvania cece carr 23.0 
0) 61 lo ee ARR OO COON OE er 23.0 
Washington WHast........... 19.0 
IDCIA WAC” Wie ics soe cbsierest «18.0 
Indiana. | athe eee tiesacemaet ae 17.0 
JU REW hae gee erty ct meer aen ae peepee A 17.0 
Maryland 2) & i cicie.« shops eysierececumee 17.0 
New Bruns. and P. E. Is...17.0 
WieESt InGle sae ae nchusies sate 516.0 
Washington West ....... . 14.0 
MELTITIOIS Oilers cs clec ete Carricvete ereeaeed 13.0 
West Virginia. se inuesaaieus Matai 12.0 
PAT KANSAS Se eluates sec con ee 11.0 


Per cent. 
Californias Souther reece ccs 10.0 
Nebraska pervs citic: ich. tate cee 10.0 
WEITITLESO CA savrancoater a tnereiene aicvenstee 9.0 
Missourlleta.-eics Sas syakayece -9.0 
New ‘J@rsey 68656 aces 6 aoe 9.0 
CANISAS sib o,Sieratocere ss cree ores ore 8.0 
North Dakota, 27 -c semen 8.0 
Kentucky © scstarcsosvae thee ts oh 7.0 
Nova Scotia” 2.5.2.0. ee he 7.0 
ORTahoma isin. oee.n ne ceeeiee 5.0. 
California, North .-se. 1. 4.0 
Michigan. eo52.c S102 as oka tbainis 4.0 
Mermon tt eco ss ccmt takweisiceis 4.0 
Colorado 'ay. och. ee eee 2.0 
ONOSON ie seas cero e enreate 2.0 
Ontarlow sa i. tcccen cence 2.0 
Manitoba! <.¥.).s. « ss oanketere 1.0 
INGW WOPrk ) v.36 cracettarmetac ae i! 
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NONE REPORTED. 


Alabama. Mississippi. Wyoming. 

Alaska. Montana. Philippines. 

Arizona. Nevada. Porto Rico. 
Connecticut. New Mexico. Mexico. 

District of Columbia. North Carolina. Newfoundland. 

Florida. South Carolina. Alberta. 

Georgia. Tennessee. British Columbia East. 
Idaho. Texas, British Columbia West. 
Louisiana. Utah. Quebec. 

Massachusetts. Wisconsin. Saskatchewan. 


Associations reporting advanced course graduates : 
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This map represents only the teacher training work 
done under the supervision of State and Provincial Asso- 
ciations. The work of the denominations was not 
reported by States and Provinces. 
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This map represents only the teacher training work 
done under the supervision of State and Provincial Asso- 
ciations. The work of the denominations was not 
reported by States and Provinces. 


LITERATURE. 


During the triennium 54,963 pieces of teacher training 
literature have been issued and distributed. These con- 
sist of Leaflets numbers 1, 2 and 3; Class and Individual 
Students Enrollment Blanks; Sets of Filing Cards for 
the use of Associations; International Reading Circle 
Membership Cards and Certificates; and two Diplomas, 
one for the graduates of the First Standard Course, and 
the other for the graduates of the Advanced Standard 
Course. These helps are issued for the use of the asso- 
ciations and have been distributed by them. A few 
denominations have used some of these leaflets, putting 
their own imprint on the first page. Forty-nine (49) asso- 
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Ciatiuus have been helped in.this way. This does not 
represent either the full amount of teacher training litera- 
ture used, or the extent to which our literature has been 
helpful. Some of our leaflets have been printed in Sun- 
day-school publications and many associations have issued 
literature of their own, using such parts of ours as were 
suited to the local needs and conditions. 


AN APPRECIATION. 


This report would be incomplete without a word of 
appreciation. Mr. W. N. Hartshorn, chairman of our 
Executive Committee; Mr. Marion Lawrance, our gen- 
eral secretary; Mrs. J. W. Barnes, our elementary super- 
intendent; Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner, Rev. W. C. Mer- 
ritt, Rev. Aquila Lucas, our field workers, and the entire 
Executive Committee, one and all of these have been 
untiring and hearty in their support of the teacher train- 
ing work. We wish specially to mention the work of 
our Committee on Education. This committee is com- 
posed of the following men: 

Rev. H. M. Hamill, D. D., Chairman, Nashville, Tenn. 

Rev. George R. Merrill, D.D., Secretary, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Dr. Frank Woodbury, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Rev. C. Humble, M. D., Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Rev. D. L. Rader, D. D., Portland, Ore. 

President W. O. Thompson, D. D., Columbus, O. 

President E. Y. Mullins, D. D., Louisville, Ky. 

Prof. M. G. Brumbaugh, Ph. D., LL. D., Philadelphia, 
Bar 

Rev. E. M. Fergusson, Newark, N. J. 

The work of examining courses of study, erecting 
standards, reviewing text books, and preparing literature 
has made many exacting demands upon their time. When 
we remember how valuable is the time, and how rare the 
ability of these men, we can more easily recognize the 
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value of the contribution which they have so willingly 
made toward the training of Sunday-school teachers of 
the entire field. In the name of the great host of Sun- 
day-school workers we wish to record, here and now, our 
heartfelt appreciation and sincere gratitude for what 
they have been permitted to do. 

From this brief review of the work it will be seen that 
while the triennium has presented its difficulties it has 
also brought its victories. More and more our church 
leaders recognize that teacher training is the Sunday- 
school’s greatest problem. Never were they so united in 
the determination to find its solution. Upon the results 
of their labors in this direction depends the largest suc- 
cess of all Sunday-school work. Encouraged ,by the 
achievements of the past, and conscious of the needs of 
the present, we should face the future with high hope 
and strong resolve. “Looking unto Jesus,’ the Master 
Teacher, for guidance, wisdom and strength, let us con- 
tine our efforts until “the open Bible has been carried by 
the hand of a living competent teacher to every man, 
woman and child in the world.” 


CONVENTION IMPRESSIONS. 


The masterful diplomacy of its leaders in preparatory 
conference’s disarming possible criticism on the Graded 
Lessons.—W. J. Lane, Fargo, N.D. 


The great convention motto “Would see Jesus,” with 
its deep and rich meaning, and the address of Dr. Truett 
on those words, was, to me, one of the greatest inspira- 
tions of the Louisville Convention. May such a message, 
under God’s blessing, be the means of revealing to many 
the way of truth and life—Rev. E. M. Sein, Pueblo, 
Mexico. 
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Report of the Committee of Award on the Teacher- 
Training Exhibit. 


Your Committee has diligently examined all the ma- 
terial placed on exhibition at this convention in the 
“Teacher-Training Exhibit,” and, while greatly impressed 
with the excellence of all the matter shown, is of opinion 
that the banners should be awarded as follows: 


erat 
oe 


Li Associariol® | 


RxHiely 


1. Association making the best exhibit, the State of 
Minnesota, Miss Louise A. Emery, state superintendent 
of Teacher-Training. 

2. Class making the best exhibit, the Teacher-Train- 
ing Class of Hamilton county, Ohio, Mr. Herbert Monin- 
ger, teacher. Respectfully submitted, 

E. Morris FEercusson, Chairman. 
Wma. MEcciInson, Proxy for 
Dr. A. L. PHILLIPS. 

B. H. DEMENT. 
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The Pupil. 
Mrs. M. S. LAMoREAUX, CHICAGO. 


Tuis subject is so large that it is necessary to select 
some one phase of the work to bring to you, and I could 
think of nothing that would offer a larger vision, and, 
I hope, greater inspiration than “Open doors in the life 
of the pupil.” God’s message comes to every teacher, 
“Behold, I have set before thee an open door, and no 
man can shut it.” But each life itself, after a while, 
closes these doors, and it is not possible to go back and 
reopen them. 

For the teacher in the Beginners’ Department, the 
wide open door is found in the feelings of the children. 
There is no entrance to the life of a little child through 
reason. There is but scant entrance through any part 
of the intellect, but the door opens wide through the 
feeling life. The instruction in the Sunday-school les- 
son about God gives him little compared to what he 
receives from the atmosphere of the room, the music, 
the gentle voice, the appearance of the teacher, the hush, 
and every one of the influences that enter into a Be- 
ginners’ Department. 

Another door swings open as the child leaves the Be- 
ginners’ Department for the primary, and that is the door 
of his imagination. The door of feeling is not closed, 
but it is not as widely open now as the door of the imag- 
ination which the teacher can enter with vivid portrayal 
of the truth. As the truth is left in the imagination it 
is lived over and over again, and, true to the law that 
God has put into his life, the child is impelled to act 
upon it. 

In the Junior Department two wonderful doors swing 
open in the life. The first comes through the rapidly © 
developing social instinct which is evident in the long- 
ing for companionship of others of the same age and 
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sex. It is not companionship with any desire to sacri- 
fice the one for the other; there is no sense of responsi- 
bility—only two lives desiring to come together for the 
pleasure of comradeship. 


The other door that swings wide open in the Junior 
year is the door of hero worship. As the boy nears 
the transition period and begins to catch glimpses of 
what it is to be a man, hero worship begins in his heart, 
and there is no more widely open door to the very inner 
part of his life. Are you entering this door? Have you 
made use of those wonderful missionary hero stories for 
Juniors, where all the elements that appeal to their 
hearts are embodied? Take the story of John G. Paton 
or Neesima or Chalmers, or the story of Luke Bickel, 
who sailed the inland seas of Japan, or any of the stir- 
ring biographies adapted to this age. You remember 
in Corinthians we are told that as we look we are 
changed. It is true—whether we look at the Master and 
are changed into His likeness, or into a human life and 
are changed into the likeness of its heroism and sacri- 
fice. 

As the pupil passes out of the Junior period and 
comes into the Intermediate period, another door opens 
in hunger for a friend—some one who understands, who 
sympathizes, and who will have confidence no matter 
what may come. There is not only hunger for a human 
friend, but the door is peculiarly open for the divine 
Friend to come, if He has not entered before. Please 
do not understand that this door does not open before 
the Intermediate age, but with the child entrance is 
through the emotions. Now the will power hears the 
word, “If any man will come after me let him deny 
himself and take up his cross and follow me,” and the 
struggle comes over these two little words—so easy to 
say, but so difficult to act upon—deny thyself. Surrender 
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means that the Master enters the inmost chamber of 
the life. 

Another wonderful door opens during the Interme- 
diate period—that of a new interest in other people. This 
is the time to make missionaries—the time to help our 
boys and girls decide how they are going to influence 
other lives. Life decisions for service are made in the 
middle teen years, just at the time when the call of God 
is heard for surrender. 

The last door time will permit of mentioning opens 
in the senior and adult classes—the ripe opportunity for 
enlisting each life in the world-wide movements of the 
Kingdom. We have been too narrow and circumscribed 
in our work, looking upon our own little corner and for- 
getting that the keynote of adulthood ought to be 
“broad service.’ That which the soul has taken in dur- 
ing early life, and added to and digested during adoles- 
cense, it is now ready to give back when God’s call 
comes—“Lift up thine eyes and look. How much owest 
thou ?” 

If the teacher has entered each successively opening 
door with the Master, the pupil’s life has grown richer 
through the years, his interests and love more Christlike ; 
and now as the door of service is faced and God’s call 
sounds forth, the answer will come, “Here am I, send 
me.” ) 

God give us, as teachers, the vision of open doors and 
the purpose and wisdom to enter! 


The convention chiefly impressed me as being in every 
way a representative body of men and women wiited in 
their loyalty to the Word of God, their endeavor to dis- 
cover the best methods of Christian work, and in a de- 
termined purpose to win the world for Christ—W. C. 
Pearce, Chicago, Il. 
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How to Organize a Class. 
Dr. FREDERICK B. MoorEHEAD, CHICAGO, ILL. 


One of the great religious statesmen of this country 
recently made this statement: “The educational prob- 
lem of this age, and every other age, is not the found- 
ing of the school house but the making of the school- 
master.”’ What is true of secular education is true of 
religious education. 

I have the profoundest respect for the union teacher 
training class. It has been the pioneer in the matter of 
teacher training in this country. I have also a high re- 
gard for the training of our present teachers, and the 
work which is being done for them, but the vital prob- 
lem in the matter of teacher training is the organization 
and maintenance of the class in the Sunday-school com- 
posed of prospective teachers, and meeting with the regu- 
lar session of the school. 

In the organization of these classes, the first one I 
would go to would be my pastor. If my pastor was not 
interested I should labor with him just as long as was 
- necessary to convince him of the necessity for trained 
teachers. 

When the pastor and superintendent have agreed, they 
should call the officers and teachers together and discuss 
freely, openly and frankly the whole question of the prep- 
aration of those who are to teach the Bible to the people 
in that church. The organization of a class should not 
be undertaken without the consent and cooperation of 
the teachers. These things should be discussed in the 
presence of the officers and teachers, and it will not take 
long if a man is in earnest and he has caught the vision 
himself, to convince his teachers that the school should 
have a teacher training class. Then I would have them 
vote—make it a matter of permanent record that the 
Sunday-school is to organize a teacher training class. 
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The next step should be’ the selection of the teacher. 
That individual should be the best qualified available per- 
son in the church. I do not think there is a Sunday- 
school, at least not many, in this country, where there 
is not some one person who can properly lead the 
class. That individual should be selected with a great 
deal of care, and after a great deal of prayer. The next 
step would be to call a meeting of the teachers of those 
classes from which you expect to draw your members, 
and discuss with them their selection. 


After considerable prayer take the individual names 
suggested by the teachers and discuss them seriatum. 
“John Jones from Miss Smith’s class,” for instance, is 
suggested as the proper young man to enter this class. 
Now discuss John Jones fully and determine, after 
prayer, the proper person to enter a teacher training 
class. Elect only those who by their record, Christian 
experience, temperament, etc., are qualified to be trained 
for the high and holy office of teaching. 

The thing which is going to tell for the future weal 
or woe of teacher training in this country will be the 
character of work which we do with the individual. It 
is not a question of quantity—not of numbers—but it is 
a question of the character of the work which is done 
with the individual member of the class as to whether— 
when he goes out and comes into contact with the big 
problems of teaching a class—he will succeed or fail as 
a teacher. Upon his success om failure depends entirely 
the future success of teacher training work. The best 
and most eloquent speech ever made for teacher training 
is the success of a man or a woman who is a trained 
teacher. The greatest obstacle to teacher training today 
is that individual who holds a diploma from the Inter- 
national Sunday-school Association and yet is a failure 
as a Sunday-school teacher, and all the speeches that you 
and I can make from now to “doomsday” will not off- 
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set these failures. I would rather have the individual 
take no teacher training at all than to have him skim 
through a teacher training course covering five or six 
months and then call himself a trained teacher. Intel- 
lectual training does not come in the short-cut way, and 
I am opposed to that class of work which begins in Sep- 
tember and closes in April, and turns out trained 
teachers! 

Another vital problem which confronts us is that so 
few teacher training classes are made up of young men. 
We must be careful to see to it that we prepare men 
for the teaching ministry in the church as well as the 
women. I believe there ought to be in every Sunday- 
school two teacher training classes—one made up of 
young men and one of young women. After you have 
voted upon these individuals and elected them to mem- 
bership in your teacher training class, the next step is 
to talk to each one personally and tell him that the 
church has laid hands upon him and that he is to be 
trained for the ministry of teaching. I believe that the 
Bible teacher is set apart and called just as much as 
the pastor is, and needs as careful training. When we 
have that type to begin with we can hope for something 
definite—something worth while. 


Then, dignify the work. Make it worth while. Do 
definite work in the matter of instruction. Don’t have 
a cheap class and do an injustice to the cause all over 
the country. Announce, publicly, that these young peo- 
ple have been elected to this service after prayerful con- 
sideration by the officials of the church, with the consent 
and sanction of the pastor. The superintendent should 
see to it that every emphasis is placed upon the work 
without cheapening it; hold it up occasionally ; have the 
teacher training class on the platform to read the Scrip- 
ture lesson, some member sing a verse and the school 
join in the chorus; announce that the teacher training 
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class will do this or that; call attention to it on every 
possible occasion without cheapening it. I believe that 
the class organized and maintained in just this way will 
contribute to the success of the teacher training work 
and to the glory of God and the Christian church. 


The Class at Work. 


G. W. Parks, TEACHER UNION TRAINING CLASS, 
Brooktyn, NEw York. 


Ist. THE class should be a picked class. The ulti- 
mate aim of the teacher-training class is to provide effi- 
cient teachers for our Bible schools. To make trained 
teachers begin with the Primary Department. Let the 
selection go on from year to year until the best material 
available is sifted out and set apart for this great work. 

2d. Every member of the class, the teacher included, 
should have a clear conception of the office and work of 
the Bible school teacher, and should have a deep-seated 
desire to work to that end. A noted professor of the 
theory of teaching once said that, estimated on a scale 
of five, two-fifths of a teacher is personality and an in- 
telligent interest in the subject taught, two-fifths is aca- 
demic culture and general experience, acquired partly 
in life and partly in professional service, and one-fifth 
in special training. 

In the light of these statements we would conclude 
that a very essential basic condition is that the teacher, 
together with every individual member of the class, 
should realize that to be co-workers with God in making 
men and women fit for His Kingdom is the most mo- 
mentous undertaking that has ever enlisted the abilities 
of man. 

3d. The class should be organized. Not only should 
there be officers of the class and a record of attendance 
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kept, but the class should be carefully graded. The 
method of selection referred to will aid in this problem. 


Now, as to the ways and means. The text-books and 
topics for study should be carefully selected. To get 
the best work from the class the lessons should be sim- 
ple and concise and well illustrated by concrete exam- 
ples. Psychology as a science is a difficult subject, but 
child study may be made very simple and exceedingly 
interesting. The principles and methods of teaching may 
be applied in teaching next Sunday’s lesson; thus the 
class is not only getting valuable information in a diffi- 
cult subject, but also the practical knowledge as to how 
to apply the same. 


While studying the subjects of the school and its man- 
agement, very practical work may be done and interest 
sustained by visiting other schools and the various de-_ 
partments in your own school. Observations written up 
and reported. Class work in the Biblical subjects may be 
carried on in a variety of ways. Details should be 
avoided and memory work limited. Cluster facts around 
prominent persons and events. Have pupils make charts 
for memory drills. Our brother Moninger, of Cincin- 
nati, uses “apt illustration’s artful aid” in his memory 
work. Debates, special essays and original research may 
also be used to keep alive the interest and reach the de- 
sired results. The work of the class should be definite. 
Have a mark and aim at it. The examination at the close 
will aid in keeping a definite aim in view. Each pupil 
may be asked to prepare a thesis on some phase of the 
subject studied. This will require careful review, and, 
to bring all subjects before the class, a few minutes of 
each session may be devoted to the consideration of each 
subject in turn. : 

In the work of the class we should not lose sight of 
the value of a well-equipped class room, with maps, 
charts, models, and a well chosen library. 
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How to Organize a County for Teacher-Training. 


Pror. W. G. OWENS, TEACHER-TRAINING SUPERINTEND- 
ENT, UNI0onN County, PENNSYLVANIA. 


THERE are two distinct purposes in organizing a 
county for teacher-training. First, to form classes where 
none have existed, usually among teachers, and second, 
to continue the work after classes have been. started 
among those who expect to teach. 


“In the first case the work is new. Most of the people 
do not know what teacher-training means. The county 
superintendent should appoint one or two persons in 
each district who have ability and are zealous in the 
work of the Lord. Have them meet for a conference, if 
possible; or, by letter or individual conversation instruct 
them in the subject of teacher-training. The instruction 
must include the importance of teacher-training and how 
to start a class. The best way that the speaker has found 
is to present the work at a Sunday-school meeting or 
convention. Ask how many who have not had this ad- 
vanced preparation would take it if they had a chance. 
When asked if they will enter a class generally they say 
“Yes.” . This is the time to start the class. Have the 
text-books present. Put them in the hands of those who 
are willing to take the course, appoint a teacher and 
place of meeting and assign the first lesson. 

The county superintendent should have frequent meet- 
ings with his assistants, and call for frequent reports. 
The first classes formed are usually among those already 
teaching. After the first classes have received their di- 
plomas they can be used through an Alumni. Associa- 
tion in the organization of other classes. One of the 
standing committees in the Alumni Association, com- 
posed of the strongest members, should be the one, on 
new classes. bagels 

After classes have been started it is often difficult to 
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have them take all the tests. This can be done by en- 
couraging words, keeping in close touch with them, and 
a visit from the assistant or superintendent now and 
then. Graduation exercises are an incentive to most 
people. 

The method which brought results in Union county, 
Pennsylvania, was keeping everlastingly at it. We had 
been trying to get 20 per cent. of the schools in the 
county to start teacher-training classes. A few weeks 
before the state convention the state superintendent said, 
“They must be not promised but working.” Then the 
county superintendent “got busy,” ’phoned every school 
superintendent he could reach. Wrote those who said 
“Tl think about it” sometimes several times a week. 
Told each one that his help was needed to reach the cov- 
eted point, and by persistence showed them that what 
was said was meant. The result was that at the state 
convention over 50 per cent. of the schools had promised 
to take up the work at once, and a large majority have 
kept it up. 


How to Organize a State or Province for Teacher- 
Training. 


Rev. E. W. HaLtpenny, GENERAL SECRETARY INDIANA 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
ORGANIZATION. 


THE first thing to do is to “feature” it for a year or 
two, not necessarily neglecting other departments al- 
ready organized, but with a general oversight of each, 
keeping most prominently in mind, on paper, and before 
conventions that of “training workers.” 

Make it your business to present this subject in the 
county convention in the strongest address you know 
how to make. Give an illustrated and instructive drill, 
teaching many things which need to be taught, and at 
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the same time showing how to conduct the individual 
- Class. 

Seek the privilege of presenting the work to the con- 
ferences and conventions of the various denominations. 
Use every opportunity to obligate people and get them 
to commit themselves. Many will not be influenced by 
it, but there are some who regard any affirmative move 
on their part as something from which they cannot es- 
cape. 

In your county conventions and even in your general 
correspondence, as indeed every general secretary is al- 
ways doing, be on the lookout for the right one to take 
the work of superintendent of education or teacher- 
training superintendent in the county. About once in six 
months, between your conventions, when changes have 
been made, prepare the best possible communication, 
sending the same to each of these. If your counties are 
many, as in some cases, this will have to be a circular 
letter. Try to frame it so that any reasonable individual 
will feel in duty bound to respond one way or the other. 
In dealing with county superintendents one is frequently 
met with the hesitation which comes from a conscious- 
ness of inability to do all the things to be done. Try to 
meet this early with the suggestion “begin at Jerusalem 
and then Judea.” The best thing for the superintendent 
of the department to do first is to enter the course him- 
self. In Indiana we have found it of great advantage to 
have a concise statement of the duties of the individual 
school, township and county superintendents on a four- 
page leaflet outlining the course. This has helped us 
very much and I would recommend that at least one 
page of the leaflet in every state be devoted to this item. 

Plan from the first a satisfactory record system. It 
may be necessary to change it, but let it be complete 
and classified by counties and perhaps by denominations 
also. Sometimes the leaders of denominational effort de- 
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sire this information, and it is an endless task unless we 
have kept the matter in hand from the first. Have an 
envelope or a pigeon-hole, or a drawer or a file, in which 
you can drop every communication which has in it a 
hint in the direction of a desire for teacher-training 
work, and closely follow these up with inquiries as to 
what they are doing. In our state we have always kept 
a direct communication from the office with every part of 
the state. 


EXAMINATION. 


I think it generally obtains throughout the states and 
provinces that examinations are allowed upon request. 
We have provided as many as three different sets of 
questions upon one book, and always keep a record of the 
community to which papers are sent that we may avoid 
sending the same list to one place twice in rapid succes- 
sion, and that we may know when they are returned. 
We require every paper to be returned answered or 
blank. They must be returned to the office within a lim- 
ited date. Our papers are sealed in a special envelope 
which bears on the face of it printed instructions as to 
how they shall proceed. We also require every person 
writing to sign at the close of the answers a declaration 
of honesty. 

At every opportunity encourage the taking of the ex- 
amination or test. In every way possible make it hard 
for one who starts in to drop out. : 
ade GRADUATION. 

There are three suggestions for the presenting of the 
honors or diplomas. In the local school, either during 
the school session or in one of the church services, at the 
township or county convention, and finally at the state 
convention. 

The local presentation has this advantage, that it im- 
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presses the work upon the school and the church. My 
personal experience is that nothing is such a potent fac- 
tor in spreading this work as the graduation exercises in 
the public convention. More persons are acted upon or 
more reaction comes to us in the central office from the 
demonstration at the time of presenting diplomas than 
from any other individual influence. We do not hand 
out the diplomas before state convention, but simply 
recognize the graduates by counties. I think until the 
work is well established this ought to be done. 


Complete Enrollment—How Secured; Essential 
Records—How Kept. 


REv. CHARLES A. OLIVER, TEACHER-TRAINING SUPERIN- 
TENDENT, PENNSYLVANIA SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION, 


THERE are several mistakes we need to avoid in the 
enrollment of training classes. In the first place it is a 
mistake to enroll as teacher-training students all persons 
who, in the enthusiasm of a rousing meeting, raise the 
hand or in other ways promise to take the course of 
study. It is well to secure such pledges, but pledges are 
often broken. The student should not be counted until 
actually at work. 

It is a mistake to count as training students all persons 
who purchase a text-book. Very often the purchased 
text-book is looked over hastily, laid aside carefully and 
never again opened. 

It is a mistake to count classes that are reported by 
the class teacher without giving detailed information. 
Often these classes are Bible study classes in which ex- 
cellent work is done, but are not teacher-training classes. 
Sometimes these classes use a training book, but the 
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teacher lectures and the students listen. There is no 
study and no thought of taking the examination. 


It is possible to secure definite enrollment and reliable 
figures. A method that brings the desired result is the 
use of enrollment blanks. The enrollment blanks are 
placed in the hands of our county workers. If I hear 
of a class that is at work I at once send a blank. I do 
not urge strongly that they enroll at once. We are sure 
to get the enrollment in good time, and we never count 
‘a class until the blank is filled out and in our hands. 
When a class sends for the first examination papers, if 
the class has not enrolled before, I mail with the papers 
an enrollment blank and ask that it be filled out and 
returned with the papers. If the examination papers 
come back without the enrollment the papers are laid 
aside and I write to the class teacher that I must have 
the enrollment before I can credit the grades on my 
records. This never fails to bring the desired facts. I 
have the name, address, denomination and position in 
the school of every student we count. 


This actual enrollment is of great advantage to the. 
class work. The knowledge that their names stand on 
the records of the state association impresses the students 
with the importance of the work. They understand that 
they are expected to take the examinations and this leads 
them to do thorough work and brings continued interest. 

Now, as to essential records: It seems to me that we 
should keep careful record of the students that begin the 
studies during the year. It is impossible to tell the exact 
number of persons at work in any month because classes 
are constantly changing. If at the end of the year I 
report 5,000 students it ought to mean, that that many 
began the work during the year. It is true that a larger 
number than that may have been at work, as some who 
began the studies the previous year have continued the 
work this year. On the other hand, some who started 
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this year dropped out before they had covered more 
than a very few lessons. In Pennsylvania the year be- 
gins in October. With the beginning of the year we 
start the count as though there were no classes. The 
first issue of our monthly journal reported that during 
the first month 800 new students were enrolled. Our 
June report shows that in the month ending May 12 
638 new students were enrolled, and that in the seven 
months of the new year 4,456 new students have been 
enrolled, with name, address, denomination and position 
in the school of each student. These are figures that 
we can’bank on. They are facts. 

It is important to keep a record of the tests taken by 
the students and the recognitions given. The Interna- 
tional Association has provided an excellent card sys- 
tem. In Pennsylvania we use a large record book made 
especially for us. On one page we give the date of en- 
rollment, name and address of the student, denomina- 
tion, position in the school, date and grade of each ex- 
amination, when diploma was conferred, date and grades 
for seal courses and International Advanced diploma. 
The record of a class may be seen at a glance. We do 
not enter any names in the book until a test has been 
taken, so the information we preserve is of permanent 
value. 

These records are of great value to the department 
superintendent in his follow-up work that is so necessary 
to success. In his correspondence with teachers in se- 
curing enrollments and meeting the class needs, he comes 
to know the teacher and becomes acquainted with the 
students and their difficulties. He sends many hearten- 
ing words to the discouraged and words of congratula- 
tion to the successful and many classes will hold to the 
work and win out largely through the sympathetic in- 
terest and practical suggestions of the head of the de- 
partment. 
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Value of Examinations and Methods of Conducting 
Them. 


Pror. H. W. Brown, TEACHER-TRAINING SUPERINTEND- 
ENT, ONTARIO SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


WitH many people the word examination causes a 
shudder. It is too bad that examinations occupy such a 
position in the popular mind. They should be consid- 
ered as an essential part of the teaching process. The 
formal examination at the end of the course should not 
be formally separated in the minds of the pupils from 
the teaching done throughout the course, but should be 
looked upon as the final review. 

It is the abuse of examinations that has hurt them. 
This abuse may be considered from the harm done by 
the teacher, and from wrong methods of preparation. 
Too frequently we find that the examination becomes 
the goal of the teacher’s work. Every phase of work is 
emphasized or passed over according to whether it will 
count on the examination. The scholar concludes that 
the value of all his learning depends upon whether or 
not he may be questioned on it on his examination. It 
is valuable aid in effective work, however, to hold the 
examination at the end of the course in view. The 
scholar who goes into his work with the intention of 
working for the examination has gone into it with the 
intention of getting the greatest amount of good out of 
his training. Interest usually flags toward examination 
time among those who do not intend to write. 

In considering the valuation of examinations we will 
regard it from the mental, the moral, the inspirational 
standpoints. It will be noted that a series of examina- 
tions properly conducted will aid the scholar in almost 
every side of his nature. 

Ist. It concentrates attention. We resort to the 
story, the object lesson, the picture, the blackboard, the 
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question to challenge and hold attention. And yet none 
of these can compare with the examination paper. It is 
a challenge which will arouse not passive attention but 
the most active and energetic kind of attention. There 
comes with this concentration, with this rapid and 
prompt action of thought, a certain deftness and bright- 
ness of expression. The faculties are alert and are 
stretched and exercised to their utmost limit as the pupil 
makes his effort to do—not well—but the very best. 

2d. It demands accuracy. ‘The scholar can some- 
times supply his lack of knowledge in a class by acting 
on suggestions given him by the play of the face or on 
the suggestion of the teacher. In the examination he 
is thrown on his own resources. Vagueness is of little 
value. What he actually writes is either right or wrong. 
Every expression must be examined. The scholar is 
trained to closeness of observation, to learning the value 
of exactness in knowledge. The act of writing is one 
of the best teachers we can get in the training of ac- 
curacy. 

3d. It trains the memory. The learning of certain 
facts can be done only by memorizing. The names of 
the books of the Bible or the outline of the Sermon on 
the Mount demand strict memory work. We all believe 
in the value of memorizing, and we all realize that the 
failure of good memorizing is the lack of system and 
lack of review. The examination overcomes both of 
these weak points, for we have system and the constant 
review of the class work. 

4th. It exercises the reason. The questions set do 
more than simply test the scholar’s knowledge of cer- 
tain facts. We ask him to compare one character with 
another, or to point out those features in which the 
synoptic gospels resemble or differ from one another. 
All of these demand the use of judgment, the weighing 
of one thing with another. 
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5th. It fixes knowledge. The examination means 
that we reproduce what we have learned. When we do 
this, and are able to clothe in our own words what we 
have learned from books or teachers, it is evidence that 
we have mastered the knowledge. 

When we look for positive moral value of examina- 
tions we find that the examination (1) trains in honesty ; 
(2) trains in self-control. We can gain a control of 
our knowledge so that we can be orderly in its presenta- 
tion, methodical in our expression and rapid and neat in 
all our work. (3) Strengthens the will. Just as the 
athlete eschews all luxuries that would injure him in 
his work, so the pupil with the examination facing him 
determines to be present at every meeting of the class, 
and devotes certain time to preparation of his subject 
which he is tempted to spend in some social pleasure. 

The last side of our nature to which I wish to draw 
attention as being benefited by examinations is the in- 
spirational. 

Ist. We notice that it dignifies work. Work is of 
importance, indeed, when it is realized that the candi- 
date must know it so well that he can prove that he has 
done real work. 

2d. It honors the worker. The diploma is the con- 
gratulation of the alma mater to the candidate. The 
diploma represents and stands for honest training, and 
he who receives it has entered the narrow door of a 
higher plane of possibilities. ; 

3d. It inspires the worker. Success in the first ex- 
amination generally leads to a desire to continue the 
work until the diploma is earned. 

4th. It honors the school. The school is always 
proud of those who have endeavored to fit themselves 
for this higher service. For this reason we have our 
graduation or recognition services for those who have 
accomplished this much. 
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MeErHops oF CONDUCTING EXAMINATIONS. 


In Ontario, as far as possible, a special question paper 
is prepared for each class and the examination held on 
whatever date is most suitable for the class. As soon 
as it is ready for examination a notice is sent in to the 
provincial teacher-training superintendent, stating the 
subject of examination, the text-book followed, the num- 
ber of candidates, the name of the presiding officer and 
the date of writing. Question papers are at once pre- 
pared and forwarded in a sealed envelope to the presid- 
ing officer, who does not open it until he is before the 
class. Special envelopes are handed to the candidates 
who at the end of the two hours put their answer papers 
in the envelope, seal it and return it, with forms prop- 
erly filled out, to the presiding officer, who returns them 
at once to the provincial superintendent. He examines 
the papers and sends certificates to all successful candi- 
dates. Marks are not given out, but may be had by a 
candidate upon personal application. We find this 
method perfectly satisfactory to all. As the number of 
classes seeking examination increases it may be impos- 
to prepare special papers for each, and we may be re- 
quired to hold monthly examinations. 

I would like to say a word about test examinations 
before closing. They should be insisted on by all teach- 
ers. They are a reliable part of the training needed by 
our workers. They require regular and systematic re- 
view by the class and prepare the way for the final ex- 
amination at the end. 


The Louisville Convention impressed me as being not 
only the largest International gathering ever held, but 
the best organized and systematized of any.—David C. 
Cook, Elgin, Ill. 
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The International Reading Circle. 


Mr. J. H. ENGLE, GENERAL SECRETARY KANSAS 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


Our public school friends, in nearly every state of 
the country, have seen that to hold up a list of fifty 
books in a meeting of teachers simply incites a desire 
to own a certain book or books, and, perhaps, will some 
day buy and read them. They hold up one or two 
choice, fresh books, with the hope that everybody who 
desires to be up to date and in touch with the best, will 
buy and read them. In some of the states a premium 
is put upon their buying and reading them. Several 
years ago, in our own state, we borrowed an idea from 
a sister state—it appealed to us—a bit of selected ma- 
terial for each day of the year. It was successful with 
the public school teachers, why not with the Sunday- 
school teachers? Why couldn’t the Sunday-school peo- 
ple do likewise, and so the state of Kansas, acting upon 
the suggestion, adopted, first of all, one book, without 
any clear notion as to how long the course was to last, 
or what form the recognition was to be. We are now 
in the fourth. Your International Committee has ar- 
ranged to provide a certificate in recognition of the work 
done covering a period of five years. They have also 
provided a report blank for the question-examination 
test. There are four questions. Having completed the 
reading of the book or books prescribed for the year 
every one is requested to make a report—in fact, this 
recognition is not accorded them until they do report. 
Here are the questions: When did you begin the year’s 
reading? When did you complete it? State approxi- 
mately the number of hours spent in the year’s reading. 
What in the year’s reading helped you most as a Sun- 
day-school worker? The applicant is asked to use great 
freedom in giving his own impression of the book or 
books. One of the last duties I had the pleasure of 
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doing was to sign twenty-five of these certificates for a 
single school, the members of which had within the year 
completed last year’s reading prescribed by the Kansas 
association. In our state we are now in the fourth year. 
We are reading this year, “How We Got Our Bible” 
and Dr. Trumbull’s book, “Individual Work for Individ- 
uals.” 

Q. Do you think it is good policy to try to get a pub- | 
lic library to put such books on their shelves? 

A. Yes, I do. Our town is doing it. Great many 
people who are loyal to our Sunday-school work. Pat- 
ronize public libraries to do so. 

Q. What is the growth in Kansas. 

A. I wish I could say more for it. Not a single 
convention is held in which the matter is not presented. 
Sometimes as many as twenty agree to read, and usually 
about half that number provide themselves with the 
books. 

Q. Would this modification be justifiable at all? Take 
one of the books recommended for the reading of 
this year and read it, chapter by chapter, seriatum, in 
the teachers’ meeting as a part of the teachers’ meeting. 
Is there any way of utilizing that idea? 

A. At our teachers’ meeting we are reading a little 
book, “The Sunday-school Teacher,” by Professor Ham- 
ill, in just that way. 


The Louisville Convention emphasized this truth—that 
laying denominationalism aside, united Christian activity 
is a powerful agency for good. I was impressed with its 
earnest spirit, unity of action, and the enthusiastic desire 
to serve, which charactertized its membership.—E. D. 
McCafferty, Pittsburg, Penn. 
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The Sunday-School Dynamo. 
Pror. H. M. Hamitt, D. D., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


I HAVE brought along in illustrative way this toy dy- 
namo and connecting motor, made strictly for this oc- 
casion by my scientific friend Braid, of Nashville. Small 
as it is, it is ample testimony to the evolution and power 
of electricity, and it illustrates finely how man has caught 
the mystery of earth and sky and sea, and has trained it 
to most helpful service. 


Electricity was in the world thousands of years, un- 
claimed, unknown, unutilized. God put it here for great 
uses which man was slow to discover. Man knew and 
dreaded it as only an untrained, destructive force. No 
man, peasant or scientist, can tell what it is. It is a force 
no one can classify. It has its human side which men 
take hold of and utilize, but above and beyond this is 
the divine side, intangible, mysterious. The first thing 
that men began to find out about electricity was that 
it furnished light. As they sought to train this crude 
force it first shed its brilliant light upon the darkness 
of one’s way. You can see the glow in miniature as I 
press the button and set my trained electric motor to 
making light. By and by, as men further brought it 
into training, they found that it would furnish feat as 
well as light, and they began to say among themselves, 
“A trained force is vastly better than an untrained 
force.” A step further and higher, and they found that 
electricity, in addition to light and heat, would furnish 
to man’s need unlimited power. (Here the motor made 
swift buzzing rotation of a colored disk). There you 
have the three great manifestations of modern electricity 
—light, heat, motion—all illustrated beautifully by my 
little toy motor and dynamo. 

What is the “Sunday-school dynamo’? The dynamo 
above is God; the dynamo below, in the Sunday-school, 
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is the Bible, from God, that gives light, heat and power, 
through the trained teacher, to his class. What is elec- 
tricity but the grace of God in Jesus Christ! What is 
my electric motor but the trained teacher, the coming 
glory of the Church, the winner and trainer of many 
souls! 

The trained teacher diffuses light, which is knowledge 
of God’s Word. He makes plain the Bible to the some- 
time dull and unwilling boy or girl. He lights up the 
pathway of life and illuminates its dark and perplexing 
problems. He shows the boy how to come into the 
Kingdom, how to live and die. But, mark this—no man 
can shed this light upon the pathway of another who 
has not the light within himself. It is the Christian 
teacher’s example, plus the Christian teacher’s knowl- 
edge, that truly lights the way of life. 

Secondly, the Sunday-school teacher needs not only 
the trained and steady light of Bible knowledge and the 
light of Christian example reinforcing it, but he needs 
heat, which is piety, devotion, fervor, love for souls, a 
holy evangelistic zeal that burns in heart and soul. He 
must save the boys and girls of his class or be consumed 
by the divine heat within himself. Besides these, he must 
have power. Knowledge and evangelistic zeal are a 
large part of the teacher’s equipment, but there is some- 
thing higher and better, and that is spiritual power; he 
must have power to move others; to reproduce in other 
lives the light and heat and power in his own life. Where 
shall I find this power? Look at my toy. When I touch 
it, it sets the wheel in swift revolution. Whence comes 
the power to do this? Is it in the motor? No. Back 
to the dynamo runs the connecting wire, and one must 
go back to the source of all power to receive that power 
which Jesus promised should come to those who wait 
upon and serve Him. You cannot generate power out 
of light and heat. You must go back to the Dynamo 
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Himself for it, or you will never have that spiritual power 
that moves the world and stirs the unsaved soul. Note 
once more my little dynamo. From it to the motor two 
wires run and along these passes the power you and I 
must have. What are these two wires that connect the 
trained teacher and Jesus Christ but prayer and study! 


The Master Teacher. 
Rey. A. L. Puiturrs, D. D., RicHmMonp, Va. 


You and I may have accomplished much in reading 
books about pedagogy and psychology. That’s all right. 
But let us forsake this method for a while and go and sit 
by Jesus as He does His infinitely successful work in 
teaching men. 

Turn with me to that matchless passage in the tenth 
chapter of St. Luke, beginning at the twenty-fifth verse 
—the parable of the good Samaritan. Let us take this 
story up for a moment and ask ourselves this question: 
“How did Jesus teach the man who his neighbor was?” 
for that is really what the question was. Jesus estab- 
lished with that lawyer a point of contact. The man is 
a lawyer and Jesus established his contact in the law. 
He did not talk with the lawyer about the grape vines 
out there on the hills above him, but about the law. He 
said: “What do you think about the law?” and immedi- 
ately he had the man’s attention. Here is the starting 
point in every teaching process. Then Jesus awakes his 
attention and calls forth and develops his interest in a 
marvelous way by entering into the world that the lawyer 
knew. You can’t get people interested in things they 
don’t know about. The man was perfectly at home as 
long as Jesus talked to him about the law. How easy 
it would have been for Jesus Christ to have given a 
definition under the law itself, but the Master was too 
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skillful. He leads the man until He has accomplished 
His purpose. In the process He awakens the man’s 
interest so that when He begins to tell the story his mind 
is hungering to know more. Now that his attention has 
been drawn out, the Master says, “A man* went down 
from Jerusalem to Jericho.” Still the man was at home 
—nothing about Jerusalem that was unfamiliar; “to 
Jericho” —nothing about Jericho which was unfamiliar ; 
“down a road’—that the man knew about; “and the 
man fell-amongst robbers’—still familiar ground—the 
man had heard of robbers many times on that very road. 
Then He said, “Here’s a Levite coming down the road.” 
He sees the man on the other side of the road and the 
priest sees the man on the other side, but both pass him 
by—one going over to look, only intensifying his obliga- 
tion. How the man’s interest is drawn out; how the 
Master still moves familiarly inside the man’s world until 
he says, “Why, these are just the things I know about!” 

Then Jesus brings in another man, and he is a Samari- 
tan. And the Samaritans and the Jews had little love for 
each other. The Samaritan comes and goes over to the 
man just as one of the others did—examines him, turns 
him over to see if he is dead, finds his bruises, takes the 
wine that he has with him and flushes out the wounds, 
disinfecting them. He takes the oil that he had and 
applies it, and sets him upon his beast. You can see 
him going down the road, holding the wounded man 
with one hand and with the other leading his donkey 
down the way. The lawyer has had a new thought— 
see how the story has proceeded from what the man 
knew: Jerusalem, Jericho, road, robbers, priest and Le- 
vite. But with the next step He goes outside of the 
man’s thought world and brings in a new idea or char- 
acter—the Samaritan. The Samaritan is the new thought 
that Jesus brings. He has gone from the things with 
which the lawyer was familiar to related facts with 
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which he was not familiar. Now then He stops a min- 
ute to let the lawyer think it over. 

Then Jesus turns to him and puts this question 
‘straight: “Which now of these three thinkest thou was 
neighbor unto him that fell among the thieves?” Notice 
what has been done—Christ has called his attention, de- 
veloped his interest, has given him a new thought. What 
is he doing now? He is ‘drawing a conclusion—forming 
an opinion for himself. Finally, comes the man’s an- 
swer, “Why, he that hath mercy on him.” , 

But the Lord was not satisfied with the man’s thinking 
—with his forming an opinion. Suppose Jesus had just 
stopped at this point (as many of us would have done), 
and thought to Himself, “Well, that man knows.” Would 
that have been a perfect piece of teaching? Nay, verily! 
So Jesus then said, “Go thou and do likewise.’’ Now, 
notice the processes—the point of contact, attention, in- 
terest, and the presentation of the story, going from 
what the man knew to what he did not know, giving the 
man time to think about it and reach a conclusion for 
himself, making the man reproduce the story in his own 
little sentence, and then, with the Master’s skill, Jesus 
Christ drives it home to his conscience, and tells him: 
“Now, go do this thing!” There’s the Master’s wonderful 
art—that He could take a man out of the crowd, teach 
him a thought so that the man’s mind grasps it—the 
man’s whole thought world has been changed. Before 
it was narrow, now he has a perception of who his 
neighbor is that he never knew before. 

Jesus Christ was true to the principles of modern 
methods of teaching. Listen—preparation of the mind, 
presentation of the facts, analysis, synthesis, reproduc- 
tion and application. Five or six steps govern all cur 
modern education. We go back to the simple Man of 
Galilee and find the most consummate illustration and 
skillful use of these steps to be found in His teaching. 
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Take that case of Jesus up on the roof that night with 
Nicodemus. Then, stand by Jacob’s well, as the woman 
comes to draw her water, and hear Him tell of the water 
of life. Go where you will with Him, you will always 
see Jesus doing something to alter men’s minds and fill 
their whole mental atmosphere with new material. 

‘May we turn to Him tonight and ask Him this: “What 
were the great things that characterized Thy teaching?” 

First, Jesus was a scientific teacher. There is abso- 
lutely. no sort of law, recognized in modern teaching as 
governing the law of the mind, that does not find its 
most consummate illustrations in the teaching of the 
Master. What a comfort it would be to us to lie back 
quietly and be assured that Jesus is teaching us accord- 
ing to the safest standards of modern science. 

Second, you will find out that one of the things that 
made it wonderful was its originality. He told stories. 
He told parables. They were always fresh—perfectly 
fresh, and that is the reason the people wanted to hear 
Him. Did you ever stop to ask the question why the 
boy or girl will wiggle who sits before you? One of 
the reasons is that you have not dared to be original and 
fresh. . 

If we were to ask Jesus Christ what the secret of His 
teaching is I think we would soon discover that it was 
not only scientific and original, but marvelously win- 
some. It does not matter where He is teaching, He is 
irresistibly winsome; everybody listens. Teachers! You 
and I need to go to Jesus to learn how we are to win 
people through our teaching. 

I think if we were to ask Jesus tonight something 
about His way we would conclude that there was a posi- 
tive conviction about what He said. Look at it! Did 
you ever see a single thing which had to be amended? 
In one minute he settled a question forever—no amend- 
ments. It did not make any difference what the subject 
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was; it did not make any difference to whom He spoke 
it—when He uttered His word that was the end of it. 
You know that one of the greatest needs of this age in 
which we live is this very note of finality. I mean when 
you teach your class you ought to settle things with that 
class. When you go through the question of keeping 
the Sabbath the boys and girls ought to have some great 
underlying principles which will govern their lives. 

Let us, when we go back to our homes, make some 
new resolutions in regard to teacher-training, and let 
us make this foremost—that we'll study Jesus Christ! 
Make this resolution—that we will go back with that 
open Bible, and that we will learn His way. That we 
will learn how to tell the story as He told it, and that 
we will drive into mind and heart and conscience the 
truth—make application of it in the life of our pupils, 
most thoroughly, heartily, originally, winsomely and most 
mightily and positively in all your teachings. 


Introduction of Dr. McElfresh. 
By W. C. PEARCE. 


Mr. President and Friends: This is not the time to 
make an address. Permit me, however, to say that many 
years ago I surrendered my life to the service of my Mas- 
ter, and just as faithfully as I could possibly do it I have 
kept that covenant. Five years ago, at the call of your 
committee, I was asked to take up the Teacher-train- 
ing work, and for the past five years I have tried to 
‘serve you- faithfully in that capacity. About eighteen 
months ago the committee asked me to take the Adult 
Department, which was coming so prominently into no- 
tice, with the promise that I should be relieved from the 
Teacher-training burden. They have tried to keep that 
promise, and how faithfully and prayerfully that promise 
has been kept can only be estimated by the length of time 
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it has taken them to find the man. For eighteen months 
they have been hunting for a man to take the Teacher- 
training work, and in the providence of God this very 
day the man has been found. I believe he has been called 
of God to this ministry, and the committee has very kind- 
ly given me the gracious privilege to be the human in- 
strument that should introduce to you my friend and 
brother and colaborer, who has given his heart to the 
service of Christ and the Sunday-school cause, as your 
Teacher-training Superintendent for the coming trien- 
nium. It gives me great pleasure to do so, and I crave 
for him, what I know he will have, the love and coopera- 
tion of the greatest and choicest and best company of 
people on earth. Will the Rev. Franklin McElfresh 
please come to the platform. 


RESPONSE BY Dr. McCELFRESH. 


Mr. President and Friends: Every great movement of 
our Anglo-Saxon race has been connected with the study 
era of «€6the: «€6Bible. }©=When Wycelif 
claimed the privilege for every 
|Englishman to read the Word of 
‘God in his own tongue, it was the 
new birth of England. The new 
movement in Protestantism today 
is the right of the layman to the 
intellectual and spiritual power of 
teaching the Word of God to this 
new generation in America. With 
the help of this the greatest body 
of Sunday-school workers ever as- 
sembled, under His Leadership 
Who is the Word made flesh, I 
hope in these three years to do 
some real work in making deeper 
and stronger the study of the Bible. I thank you from 
my heart for this call to service. 


Dr. McElfresh, 


HOME DEPARTMENT. 


Committee, 1905-1908. 
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Report of Home Department. 


W. A. Duncan, PH.D., CHAIRMAN INTERNATIONAL 
Home DEPARTMENT COMMITTEE. 
GROWTH. 


As chairman of the International Home Department 
Committee, I made the first triennial Home Department 
report in June, 1896, at Broad- 
way Tabernacle, New York City, 
at the New York State Sunday- 
School Convention, and at Bos- 
ton, at the International Sunday- 
School Convention, the same 
month, and reported as follows: 
3,261 departments, 130,232 mem- 
bers. 

The second triennial report 
was made at Atlanta, April, 
1899, at the International Sun- 
day-School Convention, and re- 
Dr. Duncan, ported as follows: 4,497 depart- 

ments, 182,528 members. 
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The third triennial report was made in June, 1902, at 
Denver, at the International Sunday-School Convention, 
and reported as follows: 8,219 departments, 292,107 
members. 

The fourth triennial report was made in June, 1905, 
at Toronto, Ontario, at the International Sunday-School 
Convention, and reported as follows: 10,600 departments, 
403,905 members. 

The fifth triennial report was made at Louisville, June 
22, 1908, at the International Sunday-School Convention, 
and reported as follows: 15,650 departments, 551,538 
members. 

This shows an increase, during the last triennium, of 
about sixty per cent in Home Departments and forty per’ 
cent in members. During the twelve years since the 
chairman made his first International report at Boston, 
in 1896, there has been an increase of about five hundred 
per cent in both departments and in membership. 

There were no Home Department Quarterlies pub- 
lished at the date of the Boston convention, June, 1896. 

It was reported at the Atlanta convention, three years 
later, that there was at that time a total issue of 280,000 
Home Department Quarterlies. This is now increased to 
545,245 Quarterlies per quarter, or 2,180,980 annually. 
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Institutional work in sanitariums, hospitals, homes 
for the aged, reformatories, prisons, county houses and 
similar institutions, is carried on very successfully in an 
attractive and helpful way in many of the states, espe- 
cially in New York, Vermont, Oklahoma and Missouri, 
and should be copied in every state, county, and city in 
the United States. 

New York and Vermont are especially remarkable for 
their Home Department city, town and county unions 
along interdenominational lines. New York has about 
one-half of its large cities organized; some of them like 
Gloversville, Johnstown, Elmira, Ithaca, and Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. (which was organized in 1881), are doing 
remarkable house to house visitation, benevolent and 
missionary work, three hundred and sixty-five days in 
the year. 


PURPOSE AND SUMMARY. 


The aim or purpose of the Home Department is a 
missionary one, and strives to fulfill the great commis- 
sion. It offers the open Bible through the hand of the 
living visitor, to every home, man, woman and child, not 
already connected with some other department of the 
Sunday-school. It aims to take the gospel to every one 
in the parish. 

In twenty-seven years it has had more than a million 
department members and visitors. Fifty thousand of 
these are now serving as visitors, and it has, at the 
present time 551,538 members with 15,650 departments. 
It is estimated that 500,000 have probably either united 
with the main school or “crossed the river.” A portion 
have drifted away entirely. 

Our visitors make two million calls every year, and 
distribute quarterly, 545,245 quarterlies denominationally 
and interdenominationally, or 2,180,980 annually, in the 
homes of Home Department members. 

The Home Departments are today contributing to mis- 
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sions or benevolent work, at least $100,000 annually, and 
have, within twenty-seven years, probably distributed 
more than one million dollars in missions and _ local 
church work, beside paying all their own running 
expenses. 

It is estimated that there have been more than 50,000 
conversions, reconversions, and additions to churches 
and Sunday-schools since 1881. 

In making this report, the Chairman of the Interna- 
tional Home Department Committee takes the liberty of 
stating that during 1881-1908,—the twenty-seven years 
of his services in connection with this work,—he has 
never received compensation of any kind or character 
for his services, traveling or secretarial expenses, from 
the International Sunday-School Association. He has 
given his time and resources freely, as called upon from 
time to time. 

I have traveled during the triennium just closed, in the 
interest of this work, more than seventy-five thousand 
miles in nearly every state east of the Rocky mountains, 
and in Europe, and made more than five hundred 
addresses in conventions, churches, and conferences, and 
answered many thousands of inquiries and letters, by 
written and printed information. 


Some New Methods in Home Department Work 
Worth Stopping to Consider. 


C. D. Metcs, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


THE object of the Home Department is to aid the 
pastor by securing a wider and more systematic study of 
God’s Holy Word in the homes of his people. 

Every pastor should know that the Home Department 
opens up the quickest, shortest, surest, largest way ever 
yet devised for his help, and in a way that will put more 
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money into the church treasury than it will take out of it. 

The greatest difficulty in this work is the difficulty of 
finding, in many churches, even one capable man or 
woman who will undertake the work. Thousands of 
earnest pastors and superintendents have faced this dif- , 
ficulty and been defeated by it. I seem to hear this still 
ringing in my ears, “Yes, Mr. Meigs, we used to have a 
Home Department, a good one, fifty members, but the 
lady who had it in charge moved away and we never 
could get any one else to take it up and carry it on.” 

Instead of proposing “a new plan for organizing a 
Home Department,’ how would it do to suggest a plan 
for working it without organization? 

“In this way we might at least interest and please people 
who are so fond of saying, ‘““We are organized to death 
already!’ Suppose we tell them how every Sunday- 
school can have the department without having to invest 
in one additional cog wheel. 

Why not use the present force of teachers and scholars ? 
You will have no trouble to get them, for you have them 
already! 

Some of the organized adult Bible classes have a Home 
Department annex. When they find men or women who 
cannot attend the class at the hour of its meeting they 
say, “Very well; join our class Home Department and 
you can be a member of the class without having to attend 
its sessions. You can attend the social and business meet- 
ings the same as the rest of us.” 

“Oh!” says the prospective member, “if that is the 
case, it’s easy! I will gladly join.” 

He does join, and probably gets to the class much 
oftener than he thought he could. 

Why not apply this to every class in the Sunday- 
school? 

If you cannot get Home Department “Visitors,” why 
not make the Sunday-school scholars “visitors” in their 
own homes? Why not let them carry home to their 
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parents a leaflet, explaining the work and urging them to 
join it and become Home Department members of the 
class to which their own child belongs? 

This plan might do much towards securing the sadly 
needed and much desired “Parental Codperation,’ for it 
would bring parent, child and teacher into closer touch. 

This new way for starting new Home Departments in 
difficult fields is respectfully offered. It is certainly worth 
a trial, for even a small Home Department which has as 
its members the mothers, and at least some of the fathers, 
is composed of the very best possible material, and that 
which counts for most with the children of the church. 


INCREASING PRESENT MEMBERSHIP. 


There is another place where Home Department work 
needs attention, and where the enrollment can easily be 
doubled. I refer to the departments already existing 
which are not being worked to their full capacity. 

Too many departments are satisfied when one-third or 
one-half the church membership has been enrolled. How 
can you claim to be even “holding your own” when you 
have not yet secured half of your own? Why not get 
them all? 

If it be true, as it often is, that “it is easier to do a big 
thing than a little thing,” it may be true that it is easier 
to get ALL the members of the church to join the Sun- 
day-school by the unanimous concerted action and help 
of everybody, than to get a third or a half of them by the 
best efforts of only a handful of workers. 

Surely any church would be doing a great thing for 

itself to get tts entire membership enrolled in the Bible- 
school, though it would be but an easy thing for each in- 
dividual member to do, since all requirements of member- 
ship in the school can now be fully met in the non-attend- 
ance department, sitting in a comfortable rocking chair 
at one’s own hearthstone and studying the lesson. 
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All this is self-help—and it counts for much. Indeed, 
all this is so important and so valuable that he is a wise 
pastor who, when he has tried and tried in vain to find 
some capable person to start the Home Department, de- 
cides to start it himself. 

The writer is sure there are delightful surprises in 
store for the pastors who, when others have failed, will 
decide to have a Home Department, if they have to work 
it themselves! 


The Literature of the Home Department. 
M. C. Hazarp, Px. D., Boston, Mass. 


By the literature of the Home Department is meant 
those publications which are used in establishing and car- 
rying on Home Departments. 

I catalogue the printed aids for beginning and sustain- 
ing a Home Department as follows: 

1. An explanatory circular, which tells how a-depart- 
ment should be organized and carried on. 

2. Another explanatory leaflet to send to or leave with 
one who is considering joining a Home Department but 
has not quite made up his mind to do so. This shows 
what would be required of him, and what he will gain 
by thus connecting himself with the Sunday-school in 
Bible study. 

3. A pledge card to be signed by the new member 
wherein he promises to study the current Sunday-school 
lesson for at least a half hour each week. 

4. A Report Card. This is absolutely essential. Each 
week the Home Department member should make report 
of his having studied the lesson in accordance with his 
promise. This is the proof of his keeping up a vital con- 
nection with the Sunday-school. When this fails the 
visitor should immediately call to see what is the mat- 
ter. Upon this report card the member should designate 
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the amount of his offering, which he has placed in the 
envelope furnished him. 

In many cases the collection envelope and the report 
card are combined, and this will do very well except 
where there are a number in one family. In that case a 
common collection envelope with separate report cards 
for each one are necessary inasmuch as the envelope does 
not furnish space enough for all to make their reports. 

While it should be explained to the Home Department 
member that he can give just as much or as little as he 
may choose, or nothing at all if he does not feel able or 
willing, yet some effort should be made by the home 
class visitor to induce him to make as generous an offer- 
ing as possible. He should be made thoroughly acquainted 
with the causes to which the school is contributing, and 
his interest in them be enlisted by understanding their 
work and the financial embarrassments under which they 
are laboring. An interest in these causes will mean a 
greater interest in the school itself. 

5. In some Home Departments considerable use is 
made of a tastefully printed Membership Certificate. 
Some persons would greatly prize this documentary proof 
of their connection with the Sunday-school. 

6. A very effective agency in Home Department work 
is the Messenger Service. It relieves the visitors of the 
necessity of delivering books and other matter. Both 
boys and girls are enlisted in this service, and they de- 
light in it. To each one is given a neat certificate that he 
has been appointed a Home Department messenger. It 
is not a bad idea to furnish the messenger with a uniform 
cap to be worn only when he is on service, or to give 
him a pin or a badge. 

7. The visitor should be furnished with a Quarterly 
Report Card upon which she can make a report at the 
end of the quarter, giving the names and addresses of her 
class, with the number of lessons studied and the offer- 
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ings given by each, and showing the loss or gain in num- 
bers, etc. 

8. Lastly, the Home Department superintendent 
should have a record book containing a plat of the field 
covered by the Home Department, divided into districts 
corresponding to the number of the home classes. One 
section should contain the names of the visitors with a 
description of the territory to which each is assigned. 

- Another should be devoted to the membership of the sev- 
eral home classes, with the name and address of each 
member, date of joining, and blank for date of death or 
discontinuance. A third portion should be given to the 
quarterly reports from the visitors, and a fourth to the 
quarterly reports of the whole Home Department to the 
main school. 

Some helpful books have been published concerning 
the Home Department. If I name my own first’ it is 
because it was first in time. It is a small book of 192 
pages called “Home Classes and the Home Department 
of the Sunday-school, Its History, Purpose and Plan, 
Organization, Methods, Requisite and Difficulties.” The 
title perfectly explains the character of the book, and so 
I need say no more about it. The price of this book is 50 
cents in board and 25 cents in paper covers. 

A capital book to interest people in the Home Depart- 
ment is a story by Faye Huntington called “The Boynton 
Neighborhood.” It tells how a Home Department was 
started in that neglected neighborhood and what it ac- 
complished, in spite of apparently insurmountable difh- 
culties. The book should be in every Sunday-school 
library, or rather in a Home Department library, where 
it can be had by a visitor when needed. This also is pub- 
lished by the Congregational House, and can be had for 
50 cents. 

C. D. Meigs has a “Rainbow Series” of booklets. Three 
of these are devoted to the Home Department. The first 
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is “The Home Department Blue Book.” In this he tells 
how to organize a Home Department and how to carry it 
on. Then he got into a brown study over what new in- 
centives he could put forth, and the result was “The 
Brown Book,” in which he shows how any Sunday-school 
may have a Home Department even though not a man or 
woman can be persuaded to attempt the work of estab- 
lishing one. His next booklet is red, and outlines a plan 
for a six months’ campaign with a jubilation at the end 
of it if successful. These booklets can be ordered of 
your own publishing house or of Mr. Meigs at Indian- 
apolis. 

Let me also commend to your attention an admirable 
book published by The Sunday-school Times on “The 
Home Department of Today,” by Flora B. Stebbins. It 
gives full information concerning the Home Department 
and is very suggestive in practical expedients. This book 
will hearten them by its feasible methods and will inspire 
them by the way the work is set forth. Price, 25 cents. 

The last one that I will mention is by Frank L. Brown, 
of the Bushwick Avenue Methodist Episcopal Sunday- 
school, of Brooklyn, New York, entitled “The Sunday- 
school and the Home,” published also by The Sunday- 
school Times Company, at the same price. It gives the 
methods which have been employed in that school with 
great success. It is particularly full and valuable in its 
forms, blanks and letters, by which its Home Department 
work is carried on and a vital connection kept up with 
its Home Department members. It contains letters of 
welcome to a new member, of invitation to visit the 
school; birthday, rally day, Thanksgiving, Easter greet- 
ing letters and letters for special occasions. 

If you should get all the books and booklets I have 
mentioned, they would cost less than $2. Is it too much 
to expend to order them all? Each one contains some- 
thing of so much value that you cannot afford to miss 
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it. At the same time let me say that you should not 
depend upon any one or all of them. The expedients in 
one place may not be practical in another. Get all the 
suggestions you can from them, and then work your 
Home Department in your own way. The more thought 
and invention you put into it, the more successful you 
will be. 


Methods of Spiritualizing the Work of the Home 
Department. 


Mrs. J. R. Sainte New York STaTE Home DEPART- 
MENT SUPERINTENDENT. 


MAKE no move till after earnest prayer for the guid- 
ance of the Master. Choose no visitor by mere earthly 
wisdom. In our religious efforts we are too often like the 
disciples of old, who said, “We have not so much as 
heard whether there be any Holy Ghost.” We plunge 
into the midst of things as though the work was ours. 
Whose work is this—the work of Calvary Church or the 
work of Christ’s Church? If it is His work, then surely 
He should be asked to guide in the selection of workers. 

Choose a spiritual man or woman especially to visit the 
unconverted members. The desirable qualifications of a 
Home Department visitor are spiritually a winning per- 
sonality and executive ability. In ordinary business life 
this order would be reversed, and executive ability would 
be considered essential, a winning personality desirable, 
and spirituality would not be likely to be considered as 
of any consequence. But in doing Christian work per- 
haps I may say especially is this true of Home Depart- 
ment work, spirituality is first and fundamental because 
spirit only responds to spirit. The poet paints a wonder- 
ful word picture, but it does not appeal to your eye be- 
cause the eye only responds to colors. If you have not 
the artistic sense, God himself never painted a sunset that 
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would appeal to you. “Spiritual things are spiritually 
discerned,” and spiritual life is aroused or quickened in 
others only through those workers whose own heart life 
knows what is meant by “the secret of His presence.” 

Having chosen your workers, win them to take up this 
line of service by showing them what great opportunities 
of the truest usefulness it offers. Many a man regrets 
that during long years of Christian life no soul has ever 
been won to Christ as a result of his work, and if caused 
to grasp the idea of the real spiritual side of this work he 
will not refuse to engage in it. It means ‘much more 
than merely the personal delivery of the quarterly, though 
that is essential. 

Hold a meeting of the chosen workers for the specific 
purpose of prayer and consecration to the work. Plan 
more carefully for this service than for any other in 
order that real spiritual uplift may be attained by all. 
If they are to give help to others they must have some- 
thing to give. The thirsty traveler looks in vain into the 
depths of a dry well. In this meeting prayer should be 
offered, not for missions or temperance, but that these 
chosen workers may have a vision of the great possibili- 
ties of the Home Department work. 

To the individual worker I may say, first, spiritualize 
your own soul. Be a storage battery of spiritual power. 
Get into connection with the Holy Spirit that He may 
charge you with power which you may impart to those 
whom you visit. “And they were all filled with the Holy 
Ghost and began to speak with other tongues, as the 
Spirit gave them utterance.” Then spiritualize your 
work by prayer, by looking over the lessons for the whole 
quarter in advance, by gathering poems or helpful prose 
selections on the various lessons and placing a clipping in 
the quarterly at any page where it may impress the 
thought of the lesson or bring a bit of good cheer. When 
making a round of visits, concentrate your thoughts upon 
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the inmates of the house you enter and while there give 
yourself unreservedly to those people making the most of 
this one precious opportunity. Study the family, con- 
sider their environment and adapt yourself to them; — 
then, on leaving that house, erase from your mind the 
scenes witnessed and the interests aroused there, and fix 
your thoughts upon the home you are about to enter, 
praying the Master to go with you and to use you to 
make some life brighter, happier and holier. Watch for 
indications of dawning interest in religious things. 

A visitor had in her class a woman who said she had 
waited fourteen long years for some one to speak to her 
about beginning the Christian life. A hwman interest 
in all that concerns the welfare of the body is not 
enough; the soul cries out for a friend to point the way 
to God and Heaven. Fail not the one who turns toward 
you for such help, but remember that you must fail him 
unless your own soul is charged with spiritual power, 
for the uncharged soul is as powerless as the uncharged 
storage battery. 


Home Department Canvass of Township or County. 


Epwarp M. FuLLrerR, GENERAL SECRETARY. VERMONT 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


I am to tell how we in Vermont carry on our Home 
Department work, and what place the house-to-house 
canvass has in this work. 

I must explain, first, that while we are conducting 
house-to-house canvass on the county scale, we carry on 
the same work in villages and townships wherever we 
can; second, that our canvass is in some senses quite dif- 
ferent from the house-to-house visitation with which 
most of you are familiar; third, that our object is not 
primarily to build up the Home Department; but we use 
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the Home Department to prevent losing anyone from the 
Sunday-school; fourth, that we do most. of our Home 
Department work interdenominationally, and much of it 
has been done without the preliminary canvass. But we 
bring into use our Home Department plan to conserve 
the results of our canvass. 

We will now set out upon our canvass of a county. A 
date has been fixed by the county executive committee; 
a series of township meetings have been planned. In 
each township a conference is held in the afternoon. We 
consider such questions as “Sunday-School Attendance,” 
“The Responsibility of the Sunday-School for the People 
Outside,” “Methods of Reaching and Winning Out- 
siders,” “The Place and Possibilities of the Home De- 
partment,” and kindred subjects. 

We explain our method, which invariably appeals to 

even conservative people. In the evening a more popular 
meeting is held, and from the company thus gathered 
frequently come some of our best canvassers, many of 
whom become excellent Home Department visitors. - 
' At these meetings the dates are fixed for the canvass 
of the respective towns. In many of these the force of 
workers make it unnecessary for us to return to direct 
the canvass. Frequently the Home Department superin- 
tendent of the county does all that is necessary. In other 
towns we go on the date fixed, meeting all who are to 
take any part in the canvass on the evening before can- 
vass is made, and giving them final instructions. 

A superintendent is appointed who directs the work, to 
whom reports are sent, and who makes the final report. 
The canvassers are sent out two by two, no two from the 
same church. Each is supplied with cards and with in- 
structions; he also has a supply of Home Department 
enrollment cards. The canvass card contains the usual 
blanks, and provision is made on the card to show 
whether they will join the Home Department. If so their 
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signature is at once secured on the Home Department 
enrollment card. Another column provides for entering 
the kind of Sunday-school literature to be given to those 
who express a willingness to join the Home Department. 

When the canvasser has completed he sends the cards 
to the superintendent, who makes up a report on a sheet 
provided by the state association, which gives the facts. 
A copy of this report is given to each pastor in the town, 
to the county Home Department superintendent and to 
our state office. The disposition of the canvass cards 
among the pastors is made in the usual way. 

The canvass completed, to conserve the results claims 
our attention; and here our interdenominational Home 
Department does its work. We make our township asso- 
ciation responsible for this work. The officers of the as- 
sociation are president, vice-president, secretary-treasurer 
and Home Department superintendent. These officers, 
together with the superintendents of the various schools 
in the town (and the pastors as advisory), constitute the 
executive committee; thus each school is represented in 
the management of the association. 

To the superintendent of the Home Department is 
committed the oversight of all the Home Department and 
house-to-house visitation work in the town. This super- 
intendent having a full report of the canvass, secures 
Home Department visitors from each Sunday-school or 
church. These are assigned singly to districts. If there 
has been no Home Department work before, these dis- 
tricts grow out of those followed in the canvass. The 
visitors are assigned without regard to denominational 
relations. Each visitor is given the names of the families 
and individuals in his district, who in the canvass showed 
any interest in the Home Department or promised to 
join; and also of all families and individuals who are yet 
outside the Sunday-school or Home Department. They 
are supplied with the quarterlies used in all the Sunday- 
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schools of the town, so that each Home Department 
member may be provided with the same literature he 
would have if he attended the Sunday-sehool of his 
choice. It is explained that the Home Department work 
is done interdenominationally, while the Home Depart- 
ment relation is denominational, and that the member will 
be reported to and considered as a Home Department 
member of the Sunday-school for which he hs expressed 
a preference. 

The visitors’ report is always made to tite township 
superintendent, who each quarter sends to each Sunday- 
school superintendent in the town a report showing the 
Home Department situation as a whole, and the condi- 
tion of that portion which is a part of the respective Sun- 
day-school. Each visitor keeps in touch with the condi- 
tions in his district, and reports to the Home Depart- 
ment superintendent any changes in the population, the 
superintendent immediately reporting the same to the 
pastors and superintendents whose schools are affected 
by these changes. 

The special advantages of this interdenominational 
Home Department work may be summarized as follows: 

Ist. It unites the energies of the Christians in the com- 
munity on one line of effort. Concentration gives strength. 

2d. It conserves the forces of the church rather than 
dissipates them. 

3d. It broadens the horizon of the workers, enabling 
them to apprehend the boundaries of Christ’s kingdom 
in their community, rather than to be satisfied with know- 
ing the limitations of their own particular denomination 
in that community. 

And just as those who are most thoroughly engaged 
in our international work are most loyal to their denomi- 
nations, so in this interdenominational Home Depart- 
ment work we are developing stronger love for denomi- 
national life, while making broader-minded Christian 
workers. 
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RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT LOUISVILLE. 


We would express our cordial approval of the world- 
wide and invaluable International Bible Reading Asso- 
ciation, and of that recent movement “The Pocket Testa- 
ment League,’ whose object is to encourage the carry-. 
ing of pocket Testaments for daily reading and use in 
Christian work. And we would at the same time exhort 
those who join with either of these Bible reading and 
Bible using organizations, and al! others who study 
God’s word, not to be satisfied with simply reading the 
Scriptures, but to commit to memory for effective use 
in life and work, texts and passages of special power. 
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The Story of the International Bible Reading 
Association. 


Mr. Cuas. Waters, Lonpon, ENGLAND, FOUNDER AND 
HONORARY SECRETARY. 

I FEEL rather ashamed of myself to interfere with your 
program for the meeting of this evening. I must confess, 
however, that I should have felt 
very sorry to have traveled that 
ii four thousand miles without hav- 
ing an opportunity of looking into 
the faces of my comrades who are 
doing such a blessed work in this 
country. I, therefore, very gladly 
occupy the few minutes which have 

been given me to tell the story of 
i the International Bible Reading 
Association. 

I am the representative of 1,000,- 
ooo daily Bible readers, and I am 
eae" sure that many of them will be glad 

Chan. Waters. to know that my voice has been 
heard in this great convention, and 
I have the joy of knowing that many who are here are 
in that company, and I am glad to see you and to speak 
to you and to ask your sympathy and your active interest 
in the work of this Association, which has for its object 
the opening of the Bible every day. I am to tell in ten 
minutes the story of twenty-seven years’ work,—there- 
fore, I must be very brief. 

Operations commenced in 1882. In that year 11,000 
members were enrolled, in the next year 26,000, in the 
next year 50,000, and I am not going through all the 
years, but at the close of last year there was a total 
membership of 950,000 enrolled members in all parts of 
the world. This number represents those who have been 
enrolled by the English and American membership cards, 
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but does not include some 70,000 more who were enrolled 
by the cards issued in over thirty different languages; 
so that we may very fairly say that our numbers today 
include actually 1,000,000 daily Bible readers, in nearly 
100 countries of the world, and truly we may be 
accounted “International” in the truest sense of the word. 

The objective of our Association is an open Bible in 
every home, in every land. In your land there are many 
homes without a Bible. A lady who lived in Chicago 
told me that she had asked four girls to become members 
of our Association, and although they lived in a house 
where every want was supplied they had to confess that 
there was no Bible there, and the I. B. R. A. was the 
means in that case of planting a Bible where there had 
not been one before. In many homes there are Bibles 
which are little read; they are left alone Sunday after 
Sunday and little read. Our object is to get those Bibles 
opened every day, so that the father and the mother and 
the son and the daughter may read them and make them 
the rule of their daily lives. 

This is a great idea and may seem incapable of 
achievement, but we have the great joy of knowing that 
every step we take is something gained; and if we do not 
live to see the day when our work shall be done, yet we 
are thankful to know that day by day our numbers are 
increasing and the work is going on. We have this help, 
we know that behind us there is a great power, and, con- 
sequently, we feel safe in claiming God’s blessing upon 
the work of the International Bible Reading Association. 

We are seeking to realize our purpose not by merely 
printing a list of readings but by definite enrollment of 
members, with a clearly understood obligation to read 
the daily portion. I feel that it is necessary to emphasize 
here that a list without obligation may be used, but 
experience teaches us that in very many cases it is not 
used but neglected.. A member of a great organization 
is more likely to be interested in its membership and to 
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feel the sentiment of union with a million comrades in 
daily Bible study. You have your list, you have a list 
of our readings in most of our quarterlies and in your 
Sunday-school papers, but we ask you to bend your 
interest to the formation of branches in your Sunday- 
schools and churches. We have tried this plan and we 
have found it the most effective way of securing the 
daily readings. 

Our Association is based upon the International Les- 
son. I have been surprised to learn, since I came to 
Louisville, that there are some who have not under- 
stood this and some who have actually denied it; but 
they surely cannot have read the portions nor studied 
the plan of our organization. Every day’s portion is 
intended to have some relation to the International Les- 
son for the following Sunday, and there have been none 
more emphatic in expressing their approval of these read- 
ings than many of your best Sunday-school workers in 
America. 

In planning the Association we determined to attempt 
a little and succeed rather than attempt much and fail. 
We made our readings very brief, requiring only a few 
minutes to read them, so that no one can say, “I have no 
time.” They are not too long for the little child and 
they are not too long for the busy man. All may come 
and join in our daily readings. I heard on Saturday of 
a man who has to rise at four o’clock in the morning, 
and he and his sons are regularly reading our daily por- 
tion at that early hour. What is possible there must 
be easy for the many who are not so pressed for time. 

Many of you, I fear, are unaware that the Interna- 
tional Association has been working this department for 
three years. Had you known it your 16,000 members of 
last year would, I feel sure, have been 160,000 at least. 
The great field of the American Sunday-schools seemed 
to promise a great harvest, but has yet failed to reach the 
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ideal. I invite you to make inquiries of your state secre- 
taries or of your general secretary. 

The annual membership subscription, the small sum of 
five cents, is, I believe, considered by you to be very 
small. In return you receive a certificate of membership 
with short hints on each day’s reading and quarterly cir- 
cular letters. Of course, our object is to get the Bible 
read, but many have expressed their appreciation of 
these little helps which seek to indicate the point of read- 
ing or to point a lesson to the reader. 

What are the results? They have been many and 
varied. Ministers have been brought into touch with 
the members of their congregations, and, hence, they 
have known what has been the course of their reading 
during the week. The teachers and scholars have been 
better able to understand the lesson because of the Bible 
light that has been thrown upon it. Persons in lonely 
places, sailors on the ocean, missionaries in far away 
lands, have been brought into daily association with those 
whom they have left at home, their loved ones. For the 
busy man there has been a systematic plan of reading 
with a line of thought for each day. Best of all, thou- 
sands who began with formal reading have been 
rewarded by finding a Saviour who has met and satisfied 
the soul’s need. 

On Saturday last I went with an excursion to Mam- 
moth Cave, and there listened to that beautiful echo on 
the river in the cave, which reverberated through the 
cave and died away into those beautiful sounds. Could 
a telephone be brought to the lips of our great army of 
Bible readers there would go out tonight, not dying away 
but growing in force, the expression, “Thank God for 
the International Bible Reading Association.” 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT LOUISVILLE. 


That this Convention commends to its auxiliary asso- 
ciations, to lesson-help editors and writers, and to indi- 
vidual Sunday-schools, in accordance with their several 
opportunities, the propagation of missionary education 
in the Sunday-schools by the organization of missionary 
departments, by including the theme of missions in con- 
ventions and summer schools, by missionary comment 
and illustrative incidents and pictures with lessons clear- 
ly missionary in content, and by a definite missionary 
plan of prayer for and instruction in missions in the 
individual school, not forgetting the encouraging of 
Sunday-school pupils in the consideration of the claims 
of the mission field on the life of a child of God. 

We rejoice that in the providence of God, and by the 
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power of His might, the long-time menace and bitter 
curse of the American people, the life-wrecking, youth- 
destroying saloon, is disappearing from the land, over 
which its blighting influence has so long prevailed: We 
rejoice that the millions in the Sunday-school host here 
represented, have had so vital a share in abolishing the 
accursed traffic, by the faithful education of the domi- 
nant generation in Christian principles, and in economic 
fact, seen in the light of these principles. We desire to 
urge upon Sunday-schools everywhere a consciousness 
of the strategic position that the Sunday-school holds in 
this campaign, and to commend to all such schools, the 
most careful and thorough teaching of the Quarterly 
Temperance Lessons, and codperation with other agen- 
cies in establishing habits of total abstinence, and the 
complete abolishing of the liquor traffic. 

We would earnestly call the attention of the teachers 
in our Sunday-schools to a need for due warnings in 
their teaching against impurity of life, both in the in- 
dividual and in social relations, and we exhort them so 
to present the truth of God’s Word upon this subject, 
that their pupils may be led to admire and practice 
“Whatsoever things are pure.” 


Creating a Missionary Atmosphere in the Sunday- 
School. 


DEMONSTRATION AT MISSIONARY CONFERENCE, LOUIS- 
VILLE, Ky., IN CONNECTION WITH INTERNATIONAL 
SunpAy-ScHooL ASSOCIATION CONVENTION. 


We began by considering the audience as a Sunday- 
school and called for the favorite hymn from the scholars. 
One was suggested. We did not actually sing it because 
we did not have time. 

That being done, we called for certain verses of Scrip- 
ture from the audience which showed Christ’s attitude 
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towards the missionary question. We did this instead of 
reading a scripture lesson, inasmuch as it was the day 
following Review Sunday and the lessons for the past six 
months having been in the Gospel of John, it seemed fit- 
ting to emphasize Christ’s teaching on this question. 

We then had a map drill, asking some such questions 
as the following: How much of the world does the map 
show? Does God love all the people who live in the 
world? Do they all know about Him? Will some scholar 
point out a land where Christianity is not now fully 
known? Africa was referred to. Remarks were then 
made about the land of Africa, and it was said that on 
another Sunday we would visit some other non-Christian 
land and learn about conditions there. 

Three persons previously interviewed then came for- 
ward from the audience and standing together gave in 
about a minute apiece three word-pictures of scenes in 
Korea, as per enclosed leaflet. The first told how a mis- 
sionary in the streets of Pyeng Yang, Korea, was on his 
first visit stoned by the crowd of natives. The second 
picture told about the rescue of a young Christian Korean 
girl by a missionary and her training for Christ’s service. 
The third pictttre showed the scene in the Central Pres- 
byterian Church, Pyeng Yang, last January, when the 
young man, who had thrown the rocks at the missionary 
fifteen years ago, was with his wife, the young lady above 
referred to, set apart by the Christian Koreans as their 
first foreign missionary to go to the Island of Quelpart, 
south of Korea. 

The question was then asked as to present day con- 
ditions in Venezuela. Who had read anything in the 
papers as to what was going on there? This brought 
out the fact that the plague was now raging there. The 
statement was then made that a rcent letter had been re- 
ceived from a missionary there, Mr. Pond, who with his 
wife is laboring in Caracas. In his letter, after telling 
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of the conditions and of the many deaths from the plague, 
he said, “We have no idea of fleeing from our little 
flock.””, Mr. Moore of Boston was then asked to pray 
specifically for Mr. and Mrs. Pond, that their lives might 
be spared and that their testimony for Christ in this time 
of peril might be the means of winning many to 
Christianity. 

We then had a letter from a missionary, Dr. Cunning- 
ham, from the West Shantung Mission, Yihsien, China. 
He was referred to as the school missionary who had 
just gone out a year ago. The school was asked if they 
knew of any young physician who had in his first year 
after graduation treated as many as 11,000 patients. 
Then it was stated that Dr. Cunningham had had as 
many. Just a few brief items were read from the letter. 

Mr. Moore of Boston told the school in a few brief 
words about one of the new books in the library. He 
related an incident of how Soo Thah, in his effort to cross 
a river in Burma on a raft, had great difficulty. He was 
caught in the current and drifted nearer and nearer a 
waterfall just ahead. At the critical moment, the raft 
upset and went over the falls. Mr. Moore then told us 
that if we wanted to know what happened to the boy, we 
should read the book. -This was an illustration of how 
to get missionary books read; simply to tell a brief inci- 
dent to whet the appetite. 

Then followed general questions from the floor for 
five minutes. Of course not all of the things outlined 
should be done on any one Sunday, but only some one’ of 
them, requiring from three to five minutes. One Sun- 
day it might be a map drill, another Sunday an ‘incident 
from a book, the third Sunday a passage from a mis- 
sionary letter, etc. 


The battle-line formed, the plans laid, and, the cross in 
the lead, we shall win the world to Christ —J. M. Daniel, 
Rolla, Mo. 
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The Relation of the Sunday School to Mission and 
Missionary Work. 


Rev. J. L. Peacock, WESTERLY, R. I. 


Ir there is any one feature of the work of the church 
that stands out more prominently than another during the 
past century, it is the church’s 
missionary activity. 

It was not until the beginning 
of the nineteenth century that the 
church began seriously to take 
up the work of spreading the 
gospel throughout the whole 
world. Having become once 
aroused to the obligation of giv- 
ing the gospel to the heathen, the 
church has steadily sought to 
honor her Lord by executing the 
great commission. 

To maintain interest and con- 
serve energy in carrying out the 
command, missionary societies were formed, and these 
have found their way into nearly every church; so that 
today a church without some sort of organization espe- 
cially delegated to study and work for missions is not a 
church that is considered “in good and regular standing.” 

But the shame of the church has been that it was left 
for the women to do this important work. Many a man 
is obliged to confess that all the missionary knowledge 
and zeal which he possesses is to be found in his wife’s 
name. Yet all this is soon to be changed. The church is 
making rapid progress in enlisting men and boys in the 
work of propagating the gospel among the heathen. The 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement, recently inaugurated, is 
sure to win its way into every church, and will mean 
much for the future of Christian missions. The Young 
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People’s Missionary Movement is also destined to meet 
with favor in every church, and to become a mighty 
factor in promoting the cause of missions. 

But the greatest agency for the promotion of mission- 
ary knowledge and zeal is that which already exists in 
every church—the Sunday-school. Here is an agency 
which has in it the most abundant possibilities, but which 
until very recent years has not been utilized. The church 
is waking up to the fact that if she would be strong in 
missionary spirit, the foundation must ‘be laid in the 
Sunday-school. 

The thought-life and the heart-life of the church 
twenty years hence are being moulded now in the Sun- 
day-school; therefore, to have a strong missionary 
church in the future, we need to begin with the training 
of those whom we have now in the Sunday-school. 

When we fully understand what the purpose of the 
Sunday-school is, we shall willingly admit that the church 
is not doing her full duty to the pupils in the Sunday- 
school when she neglects to teach missions in a very 
definite and systematic way. 

The very fundamental element of the gospel is mis- 
sionary, and unless we arouse in the boys and girls the 
missionary spirit we have not given them a full gospel. 

In the Sunday-school we teach the Bible, which is 
essentially a missionary book. ‘The message which you 
are supposed to be giving those who sit in your Bible- 
school is a world-wide message of salvation as revealed 
in that missionary book, and if you have caught this 
purpose in your teaching, you will make every lesson a 
missionary lesson that the Bible may be known above 
everything else as a missionary book. 

There is not a Sunday-school in the land, I presume, 
but what has as a part of its opening or closing exercises 
the repeating of the Lord’s prayer. In that prayer there 
are many excellent petitions, but the one which is most 
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preéminently in harmony with the spirit of Christianity 
is the petition, “Thy kingdom come.” The question 
should be asked very frequently by each teacher and 
superintendent of the Sunday-school, “Are we doing our 
part in helping to answer the prayer we so often make, 
‘Thy kingdom come?” 

So long as there is lack of missionary instruction just 
so long will you have indifference if not prejudice on the 
part of the church towards missions. 

The atmosphere of the Sunday-school is such as to 
make it the logical place to train the children along mis- 
sionary lines. It is the training school of the church in 
all lines of religious activity. Duty to ourselves, to our 
neighbors, to our home city, to our state, to our country 
and to the world are here taught. To fall short of teach- 
ing any one of these duties is to fail in giving to the 
pupils a full religious instruction. 

Nothing is more interesting, and certainly nothing 
more telling, in illustrating the power of the gospel than 
examples of what the gospel has done and is doing to 
transform degraded heathen lives, and to make them like 
_ unto the Son of God. Every pupil in our Sunday-schools 
should be taught how great is the power of the gospel 
to convert the hardest sinner and idolater. A religious 
education is not complete without a comprehensive 
knowledge of world-wide missions. 

Since it is true that 80 per cent of our church members 
pass through the Sunday-school, how very important it 
is that those members shall have received a missionary 
training in the Sunday-school. 

You say that your superintendent is not interested in 
missions. Get him interested. I got mine on fire by 
giving him the honored position of teaching the Young 
People’s Mission Study Class. I told him that his words 
would be more effective than mine, and he believed me. 

But you argue that your pastor is not interested in 
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missions; that he is one who believes that the more 
money that is given by the church and Sunday-school to 
missions means less for him. What will you do in that 
case? It is almost inconceivable that a pastor in these 
days should be indifferent to the cause of missions. But 
while it is true that the pastor may have enough influence 
to chill any missionary enthusiasm that any member or 
officer of the school may have, it is not always true that 
he can kill it. More often is it true that he catches the 
missionary spirit, and becomes an earnest advocate of 
missions. 

Have you ever stopped to consider what it. would mean 
to the cause of missions if every person enrolled in our 
International Sunday-School Association were interested 
in missions to the extent of giving one cent a week? 
According to the figures given by Secretary Lawrance in 
his Triennial Report, we have 15,110,172 persons enrolled 
in our schools. One cent a, week from these would mean 
a grand total of $7,857,289.44 a year to be used by the 
various denominational missionary boards; a sum, by 
the way, that exceeds the amount spent by all the 
Protestant churches in the United States for missions. 
Even if only one cent a month were given, there would 
be $1,813,220.64, and that would be one-quarter of the 
amount spent by all the Protestant churches in the 
United States. 

The intellectual training derived from a study of mis- 
sions should prove an added incentive for parents and 
teachers to have the subject presented. I know of no 
broader mental culture than that which comes from a 
study of missions. Involving as it does the knowledge 
of geography, history, literature, language, customs, in- 
stitutions, government and religion, its mental culture is 
in no sense insignificant. Moreover, the study of mis- 
sions has the desired effect of encouraging our young 
people to read the most wholesome literature. 
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Take, for example, the study of missions in Japan. 
Those who have been studying Japanese missions are 
capable of appreciating Japan as a mighty factor in the 
world’s politics, and of understanding the strategic im- 
portance of giving that wide-a-wake nation the gospel at 
once. Anything that relates to Japan immediately in- 
cites interest in the minds of those who have studied 
Japanese missions. 

It may be said that the person who has a full knowl- 
edge of missions possesses a liberal education. But the 
purpose of all this education is not for culture, important 
as that may be. It is for service. 

There is nothing equal to the study of missions for 
keeping alive the evangelistic spirit. The spirit of prayer 
is most easily cultivated when there is concern for the 
heathen, and that spirit of prayer is never confined to the 
foreign field. The Christian who is anxious for the con- 
version of the heathen is very likely to show some 
anxiety for the conversion of those who are his neigh- 
bors at home. 

There is a very vital relation between the personal re- 
ligious life and the salvation of the world. With the 
realization of the exceeding value of the human soul 
there comes a deep sense of one’s own responsibility for 
that soul wherever it may be. 

It has occurred to me that there may be some here who 
are anxious to begin some definite work in missionary 
instruction in their Sunday-school, but do not know just 
how to begin. I suggest that you secure a copy of the 
Sunday-School Times for September 28, 1907. There 
you will find under the heading, ‘““Arousing the Pupils’ 
Interest in Missions,” some very valuable suggestions as 
to how to begin systematic work. Among the most valua- 
ble things in that article is the list of the best missionary 
books for Sunday-schools. One more hint and I am 
through—write to your state Sunday-school secretary, 
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or if he cannot help you, to your denominational mission 
board, for information on how to begin the work of mis- 
sionary teaching in your own Sunday-school. If you 
have not begun, “do it now.” 


Home Missions and the Sunday-Schools. 
Je PaLovesD1D; 


THE Sunday-school is missionary or it is a mistake, 
an illegitimate organization and offspring of the 
churches. If there is no place for missions in the Sun- 
day-school, there is no place for the Sunday-school in 
the work of the churches, whose chief business is to 
spread the truth and gather the lost. If the Sunday- 
school is not missionary, it has no mission. 

The Sunday-school is the largest, best equipped and 
strongest organization under the control of the churches, 
and must therefore be reasonably expected to accomplish 
more of the business of the churches than any other 
which they operate. 


How THE SUNDAY-ScHOOL Promotes MISSIONS. 


Ist. The Sunday-school teaches the Truth, and this 
is fundamental mission work. Somehow the Bible must 
be made accessible to men and its teaching brought home 
to their hearts and lives. The scale of civilization every- 
where is gauged by the degree of accessibility or inac- 
cessibility of Revelation to the people. Civilization is 
dwarfed even among nominal Christian peoples where 
access to the Bible is indirect. And personal character is 
gauged by the same condition. The Truth is the touch- 
stone of character. Teaching the Truth, then, is mis- 
sions in a high and true sense. 

2d. The Sunday-school is a maker of converts to 
Christianity, which is the essential mark of a missionary 
agency. Do you tell me that 87 per cent of all our con- 
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verts are won by the Sunday-school, or at least predis- 
posed and prepared for conversion by this agency? In 
that fact you have the missionary value of the Sunday- 
school in comparison with other missionary organiza- 
tions. 

3d. The Sunday-school is to be the promoter of gen- 
eral missionary benevolence in our churches. It may not 
hearten the pastor who hears me and should not lower 
his ideal nor lesson his zeal to attain it, but the truth may 
as well be told: We shall not have a generation of con- 
tributors in our churches until our Sunday-schools 
train it. If but two cents a week from each pupil in our 
American Sunday-schools would add at once nearly 
$2,000,000 to the missionary receipts of the evangelical 
churches, what will be the sum realizéd when these boys 
and girls have received their training in Sunday-schools 
and grown to men and women, members of our churches 
and loyal stewards of wealth? 

4th. But we are making more than converts in the 
Sunday-schools and will get more than money from 
them. Here is the missionary plant-bed of the churches. 
From these schools will be drawn our chief supply of 
men and women to reinforce our inadequate and deplet- 
ing missionary lines. Taught to give their hearts and 
their money to Christ, they will give themselves to His 
service. Like Cyrus Hamlin, they will drop their hearts 
with their pennies into the missionary box. The Sunday- 
school has given us already many of the very best mis- 
sionaries, but with the increased attention given to the 
missionary lesson, the missionary library, and instruc- 
tion, it will yet give us an army. 


Tue Firness or Home MISSIONS IN THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL. 


All I have said for missions in the Sunday-school 
applies with even additional emphasis as an argument 
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for home missions in the Sunday-schools. The home 
mission library, the home mission lesson and teaching 
must not be neglected if the school is to fulfill its mission 
and its teachers are to enter into their largest oppor- 
tunity for service. We will look at this. 


Ist. Your business as a teacher is to fit your pupils 
for the largest benefit to others. The home field is the 
immediate sphere in which the majority of these pupils 
will spend their lives. If the claims of the homeland are 
not laid upon them they will grow up indifferent to the 
duties and opportunities which through life will face 
them as no others will. If the sacred and binding claims 
of these near duties are not impressed upon them you 
have lost the largest opportunity which your work as 
teacher affords you. Besides, if the children are not 
taught to respond quickly to the immediate duty, we may 
not expect them to respond to the remote; and if they do 
there will be ground to fear that it is more the appeal of 
romance than of human sin and need. “Beginning at 
Jerusalem” means for you to start to Africa by an 
evangelizing tour through the negro quarter on the 
plantation or in the city, to China by way of the laundry 
shops, to Italy through the Italian tenement district. 
And you are not the man to go to these people abroad if 
their need at your door has not broken your heart and 
made a home missionary of you first. 


2d. The Sunday-school must teach home missions in 
order to fulfill its office for the church of which it is an 
agency. [ull and symmetrical character is the great 
need of the churches of Christ. One-sided training makes 
hobbyists, faddists, bigots, cranks. Unequal instruction 
makes lopsided contributors. The teaching of the Sun- 
day-school should include everything the church stands 
for and develop complete loyalty to it. Home missions 
should have as large a place in the Sunday-school as is 
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given it in the church and in the general work of the 
denomination to which that church belongs. 

3d. Codperation between the Sunday-school and the 
Home Mission Board is fitting because missionary con- 
quest on the home field is peculiarly conditioned upon 
Sunday-school work. The first home missionary oppor- 
tunity belongs to'the Sunday-school teacher. 

The hope of the city lies in safe-guarding the children 
endangered by its sins. We have small hope of rescuing 
those already scorched by the hot fires of human pas- 
sion that burn there. We must make a desperate effort 
to save the young. And the Sunday-school children 
themselves become the very best city missionaries. Home 
missions in the Sunday-school brings this work home to 
the conscience of the pupil and will turn out a great 
home missionary corps where the need is greatest, and 
in manifold ways the Sunday-school will touch the whole 
problem of home missions. 

4th. It is appropriate to teach home missions in the 
Sunday-school because our home mission boards are the 
chief propagators of Sunday-schools. Home missionaries 
organize more Sunday-schools than the agents of any 
other board included in our denominational machinery. 
The Sunday-schools should, therefore, codperate with 
the home mission boards, because in doing so they have 
their largest opportunity for promoting their own work. 

sth. The Sunday-school must teach home missions 
to fulfill its primary function, which is that of teaching 
the Bible. The Bible teaches home missions, and if the 
Bible is taught without evasion home missions will be 
taught. You cannot name a great mission text which 
does not teach home missions. 

Save America and you save the future seat of empire 
of this Anglo-Saxon race, whence will issue its influence 
and power to the ends of the world. Therefore, save 
America or you will never save the world. 
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The Value of the Teaching of Foreign Missions in the 
Sunday-School. 


BisHop W. F. O_pHAM, D. D., SINGAPORE, BISHOP OF 
THE M. E. CHurcH FoR SOUTHERN ASIA. 


ares , 

I am to speak to you about the value of the teaching 
of foreign missions in the Sunday-school. 

There are two factors that 
every child supplies which 
makes such teaching valuable. 
First, the child has a vivid 
imagination. Second, the child 
has a plastic mind. That which 
you once put into a child’s mind 
will forever after color that 
child’s thinking. Therefore, in 
the presentation of foreign mis- 
sions to a class or to a Sunday- 
school it ought always to be 
done not in the statement of 
abstract truths, but in the pre- 
sentation of concrete facts, either 
by stories with a touch of the dramatic in them, or by 
illustrations, whether of cards or pictures or lantern slides 
or scrolls or charts or whatever it may be. 

Supposing, for instance, that I stood before a country 
Sunday-school in which there were fourteen boys and 
forty-two girls. Suppose I were to tell them this story— 
that once upon a time in the city of Bangalore, in south- 
ern India, there came a little girl of seven to the mission 
school. She was a little Brahmin girl of the very high- 
est caste of India. She applied herself to her books. She 
ingratiated herself into the love and kindly feeling of her 
teacher and of her fellow-students. They all loved the 
little high-born and finely-fibered little girlk She came 
to nine years of age; then, just as she was making great 
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progress in her elementary studies, and her teacher 
thought that there would be at the end of it a trained 
woman, she came to the teacher one day and said sadly, 
“This is my last day in school. Tomorrow I enter the 
zenana. 

There was great regret all that day and a tearful fare- 
well in the evening when that little one nine years of age 
went away. They all knew that she would have two 
years’ further residence in her father’s home, and that 
during those two years she must be married, and that 
when she came to the end of the next two years she would 
accompany her young husband to his father’s home and 
be from that time a stranger to her own people. And 
during those two years this happened: The rajah, the 
king of Mysore, himself a mere lad, must be married. 
‘They searched the kingdom through and through for the 
right girl for the rajah to marry, and the little girl of 
my tale was the one that was chosen. She was betrothed 
and married, and when she was eleven years of age she 
became the Maharanee, or great queen of Mysore. 

But that little girl had had two years of contact with 
the missionary, with New Testament ideals, and she went 
into that palace saying, “I am determined to enlarge the 
period of a girl’s freedom,” and she worked away at it; 
and in spite of priestly opposition and in spite of con- 
servatism of perhaps the most conservative society on the 
face of the earth, that little girl has prevailed, and now 
in the province of Mysore every high caste girl can go to 
school until she is ten, and she does not need to be mar- 
ried until she is twelve—one year added to the girlhood 
of the whole kingdom. Now, let me tell that story, and 
immediately every little girl and every little boy gets 
the idea that missions are good, for they have made a 
little better chance—of another year—for a lot of chil- 
dren on the other side of the earth. 

Let me tell another story like this—and these are 
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actual occurrences: There was a little Sunday-school 
class—I think it was in New Jersey—with seven boys in 
it, and a teacher saying to those seven boys, “If each of 
you will bring a New Testament and write your name in 
it, I will send that New Testament to a friend of mine 
in India, and I will ask him to give that New Testament 
to some boy over there and ask that boy to promise that 
he will read that New Testament.” Those seven books 
crossed the sea; they reached India, and the faithful man 
there, answering the invitation of his friend here, takes 
those seven books and goes out on the street, and finds 
one boy, and then another, and another, and another, 
until the whole of them are found. One of those books 
falls into the hands of a little Brahmin lad. That boy 
because he was affected by the thought that some strange 
and unknown land held a little boy who thought enough 
of him to send him a gift, took it and promised to read it. 
That little fellow became so engaged with the reading 
that he never ceased until he found the inner heart of it, 
and for forty-six years that man was the altogether 
splendid and forceful Presbyterian minister, the Rev. 
Baba Padmanji. Tell that story and there is not a little 
boy with a Bible who will not want to give it away at 
once. 

Finally, suppose this should happen, as it did happen: 
A little boy up in the state of Maine, seven years old, 
taken to church where things were not altogether com- 
fortable seventy years ago for little boys, and the little 
boy did not go because he wanted to, but because he was 
taken. He was put down on the front seat at the even- 
ing service, and was uninterested until a stranger came 
into the pulpit and began to take down a number of 
charts; then the little boy sat up and began to look, and 
the man began to talk about foreign missions, and there 
was put before that child’s absorbed gaze a picture, and 
he saw that great circle which was dead black, and in 
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the middle of that circle there was a small white spot, and 
the little boy, all eagerness, heard that man say, “Do you 
know what that black circle means, and do you know 
what that white spot means? That black circle represents 
the millions who are living in the night of paganism, and 
that little white spot is the little handful of Christians 
that are to be found in pagan lands.” That boy got hold 
of it. He is seventy-six years old at this time, and he 
said, “I never forgot that, and when I went home I knelt 
down and said the prayers my mother taught me, and 
then I added this on my own account, ‘Oh, Lord, let me 
get to be a big man, and I will work to make that white 
spot a little larger, that there may be not so much black, 
and that there may be a little more white.’ ” 

Six years ago in the city of Cleveland the church to 
which that man belongs held a great missionary conven- 
tion, and at that convention something over $300,000 was 
pledged at a single session, and the man who had been 
the little boy gave one-third of that whole amount. The 
largess of that man, his benefaction, his philanthropy, 
is found in every land under the shining sun, and it comes 
from the fact that a boy’s imagination was captured, and 
that the plastic heart of the child was touched when he 
was seven years old, and therefore he became the greatest 
missionary giver in his church at seventy-six years of 
age. 

I have told you my story of the value of the teaching 
of foreign missions in the Sunday-school for broadening 
the horizon, for enlarging the vision, for making a man 
that shall be tall, sun-crowned, lighting the world as far 
as one man can. 


I have attended many Sunday-school conventions but 
none has equaled the Louisville meeting in good-fellow- 
ship, in progressiveness and in power for good. Surely, 
this was the greatest meeting ever assembled on this con- 
tinent.—J. S. Carroll, Troy, Ala. 
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The Sunday-School and World-Wide Evangelization. 


Rey. Georce H. Truitt, SuNDAY-SCHOOL SECRETARY OF 
PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


THAT was a significant part of our General Secretary’s 
report the other morning when he said that “The mis- 
sionary department is a recog- 
nized department of the work of 
the International Association,” 
and recommended intelligent, 
systematic missionary instruction 
in every Sunday-school in the 
land, and in addition systematic 
giving to missions through de- 
nominational boards. He also 
further stated as one of the im- 
mediate needs of the Interna- 
tional Association a Superin- 
tendent for the Missionary De- 
partment. Those of us who are 

Perit ays working in connection with the 
mission boards of the churches gladly welcome these 
declarations, 

There are three present urgent needs upon which I 
would lay emphasis tonight. 

1st. A Missionary Policy in the Sunday-school. 

2d. Adequate Organization to make the Policy 
effective. 

3d. Equipment or Tools with which to work. 


J. A Musstonary Poticy. 


This must be comprehensive and adequate and should 
include at least four things. 

(a) Education. I use this word in preference to in- 
formation because we have a good deal of the latter and 
very little of the former. What we need to do is to de- 
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velop a frame of mind in the child favorable towards 
Missions. This can only be done by the process of edu- 
cation. It must be systematic and not spasmodic. It 
must be graded, adapted to the intelligence of the 
individual. 

(b) Prayer. The second feature of our missionary 
policy is Prayer. When the child talks with another it is 
conversation; when he talks with God it is prayer. He 
should be taught in a very simple, natural way to talk 
with God, and if our missionary education is of the right 
sort he will be led thus to pray. Learning of the needs 
and conditions in non-Christian lands and of the striking . 
contrasts they present to his own manner of life, the 
child’s heart will be touched to talk with the Father in 
Heaven about how to help the girls and boys across the 
sea. 

(c) Giving. The missionary policy must also include 
benevolence. Our education fails at a very vital point if 
the impressions we make do not lead to definite expres- 
sion in gifts and service. 

It is for Sunday-school workers to show the youth of 
the church that prayer and giving are vitally related, and 
at the same time to raise the standard of benevolence. If 
the church is ever to meet her obligations financially, both 
at home and abroad, she must adopt a higher financial 
standard than that of copper. Paul’s remark that Alex- 
ander, the coppersmith, did him much evil has a twen- 
tieth century application. Recently a letter from a Sun- 
day-school superintendent took exception to an effort 
that was being made to raise the giving of a special mis- 
sionary offering to a silver standard. “You must remem- 
ber,” he said, “that pennies are the coin of childhood.” 
Unfortunate, yes, when benevolence is concerned. We 
have been enforcing the idea of penny giving in the 
minds of+the children by our hymnology. I venture to 
say that in hundreds of primary departments all over the 
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land the song that was sung today when the offering 
was taken was, “Hear the Pennies Dropping.” Such in- 
struction in a large measure explains church debts, poorly 
paid preachers and mission boards’ deficits. We have 
made our religion a penny affair. Let us teach our chil- 
dren to give that which costs them something. 

Giving should be according to the scriptural method: 
(1) Individual, everyone giving, and everyone giving his 
own gift. (2) Systematic. We eat, sleep and work with 
system. Why not give on the same basis? In the Sun- 
day-school this method of giving should be taught. (3) 
Proportionate. Not alone should everyone give his own 
gifts systematically, but in fitting proportion to his ability. 
As income increases, so should giving. 

(d) Recruits. Our missionary policy would be incom- 
plete if we did not aim to secure the consecration of life 
to missionary service. The aim of our Sunday-school 
work should be not merely to lead scholars to know 
Christ, but to make Him known by life and testimony. 
It is the Sunday-school teacher’s opportunity at this im- 
pressionable period of life to present the call for mis- 
sionary service. 


II. ORGANIZATION. 


Time is left for but a few brief sentences on our last 
two points. If the fourfold missionary policy of which 
we have been speaking is to be made effective, somebody 
must make it so. In every Sunday-school there should 
be that form of missionary organization best adapted to 
local needs. In some schools the whole school is organ- 
ized as a missionary association, with the same or differ- 
ent officers from that of the regular school. In other 
schools the work is carried on by a missionary superin- 
tendent, director or secretary, and with him may be asso- 
ciated other workers, forming a missionary committee. 
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In most schools a missionary committee is feasible and 
desirable. 


III. Equipment. 


In order to make the policy effective, not only are 
workers necessary, but equipment as well. The workman 
must have his tools—so must the missionary committee. 
Make up your mind to invest a little money in missionary 
supplies. You should correspond with your denomina- 
tional board and send for a catalogue. 


The Algerian Mission Band. 
Miss NeExtireE L. MILiter, BALtTimore, Mb. 


One of the blessings arising from the cruise of the 
World’s Fifth Sunday-school Convention—the extent 
of which eternity alone will tell—was the organization 
of the “Romantic Women’s Algerian Mission Band,” to 
give aid to our Moslem sisters. 

The Mohammedan girl is an affliction to the family. 
One of their proverbs says: “The threshold weeps for 
forty days when a girl-baby is born.” She is. absolutely 
neglected ; is married as early as eight years of age, often 
to men with families of children older than herself. Often 
she is one of four wives, any or all of whom may be 
divorced upon the slightest possible provocation or with- 
out even this, at any time, as the husband’s pleasure 
may suggest. No court proceedings are necessary. A 
missionary describes her lot as follows: ‘As a babe, 
she is unwelcome; as a child, untaught; as a wife, 
unloved; as a mother, unhonored; in old age, uncared 
for, and when her miserable, dark, dreary life is ended, 
she is unmourned by those she has served.” 

There are not less than one hundred million Moslem 
women! Miss Trotter has for twenty-odd years sacri- 
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ficed all, at her own expense taking into her own home 
as many as possible of our poor outcast sisters, teaching 
them, besides different means of earning a living, the 
love of the blessed Savior. 

It is to help Miss Trotter in this great work—unde- 
nominational—that we organized and now have ninety- 
seven members, who have pledged themselves to con- 
tribute amounts ranging from 50 cents to $50 each year 
for three years, for the support of two helpers—one of 
whom started into her work last October and is a great 
help and comfort to Miss Trotter. We hope soon to be 
able to send the second helper. 

Not one cent of the amount contributed is used for 
expenses. | : 

Could our readers have seen and heard Miss Trotter 
express the gratitude which filled her soul as she realized 
this answer to her prayers, they must have felt grateful 
to our heavenly Father, for the privilege of helping to 
reach as many as possible of those, who, without our help, 
might be lost. 

Miss Trotter and her helpers are doing all in their 
power, but, with only one worker to one hundred and 
fifty thousand souls in darkness, comparatively little can 
be done. 

At our meeting in Louisville, during the Sunday- 
school convention, Mrs. E. K. Warren, of Three Oaks, 
Mich., was elected honorary president; Mrs. Ida Hicks 
Rawson, of St. Johns, Mich., was elected president; Miss 
Nellie L. Miller, of Roland Park, Baltimore, Md., con- 
tinues as secretary and treasurer. 

It was unanimously decided to change our name to 
“The Women’s Algerian Mission Band,’ and to make 
our organization a permanent one, trusting, with the help 
of our heavenly Father, to enlarge our work as much 
as possible. 

Does it pay? Is any good accomplished? We are 
told that Mohammedans are among the very hardest 
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people to reach—yet, thank God, the seed sown has begun 
to take root. A Missionary says: “The natural intelli- 
gence and sweetness of character shown by many of 
them, show what might be made of them. The girls 
have all the light-heartedness and merry ways of western 
girls, with the same tenderness toward suffering. If they 
become followers of Christ, they are of the stuff of which 
martyrs are made.” One little girl in a mission school 
bravely said she believed in Jesus. The news was quickly 
told at home and she was severely beaten. Several days 
afterward she was back in school. Her teacher asked 
had she been beaten very much. “Yes,” she said, “but 
never mind; wasn’t Jesus beaten for me?” Many will- 
ingly suffer most cruel treatment for accepting Jesus. 

Motions were unanimously carried to ask all members 
to extend their pledges to six years; also to hold our 
regular meetings always with the Sunday-school conven- 
tion, and to request each member to do all in her power 
to secure as many new members as possible and “to 
appeal to Christian womanhood to right these wrongs and 
enlighten this darkness by sacrifice and service.” 

Our next meeting is to be held at the time of the 
World’s Sixth Sunday-school convention, in Washington, 
DSC. 


r ! 


The Louisville convention will ever be memorable to 
me for its action approving graded lessons, the emphasis 
given to the immediate need of world wide evangelization 
and the general secretary’s recommendation for the 
organization of a missionary department with a mission- 
ary superintendent—George H. Trull, New York City. 


A promise and prophecy of a better American citizen- 
ship and a sounder public conscience.—Rev. Frank A. 
Smith, Haddonfield, N. J. 
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The Story of the Young People’s Missionary 
Movement. 


C. C. MicHENER, NEw York, GENERAL SECRETARY. 


Tue Young People’s Missionary Movement is not a 
Sunday-school movement, but a movement of the mission 
boards. It represents the ideas of 
j| the Home and Foreign Boards with 
| reference to their wishes in regard 
to missionary instruction. This 
movement does not claim to be ex- 
pert with reference to Sunday- 
school matters, but is expert with 
reference to missionary matters. 
Its purpose is to serve as the con- 
necting link between the great mis- 
sionary bodies of the Protestant 
Church on the one hand and the 
Sunday-school on the other, in or- 
der that this missionary material, 
C. C. Michener. which is needed for the ripe re- 
ligious instruction of the children 
of the church, shall be put in such form as that the Sun- 
day-school agents can use. 

The movement was organized at a conference of mis- 
sionary leaders at Silver Bay on Lake George, July 18, 
1902, and the office was first opened in New York City 
in January, 1903. 

The management is in the hands of a board of man- 
agers of thirty-nine members, twenty of whom are secre- 
taries of mission boards and societies, and nineteen are 
prominent business and professional men. The majority 
of power must always be with the mission boards, by 
whom the movement was organized and for whom the 
work is directed. 

It should be noted that this organization is interna- 
tional. The work in North America is under the direc- 
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tion of the international board of managers. However, 
in prosecuting the work in Canada, the seven Canadian 
members of the board form the Canadian Advisory 
Council. 

The work of the board of managers is distributed 
among sub-committees, which work under its general 
supervision. The organization at present includes a field, 
editorial, publication and office and Sunday-school de- 
partments. The Sunday-school department acquaints 
organizations and leaders with the desires of the mission 
boards for missionary instruction in the Sunday-school. 
It also deals with editors, lesson writers, publishers, and 
other leaders, in order that the work of missions may 
have its proper place in Sunday-school publications. It 
conducts each year one summer conference on the Sun- 
day-school and missions, assists in institutes on the same 
subject, and helps in the various Sunday-school summer 
schools and conventions. . 

The aims of this department are to bring the life and 
literature of missions to bear on the child’s religious life, 
to develop the missionary spirit as a normal part of 
Christian living, and to educate the future Church in the 
work of the kingdom of God throughout the world. 

The Bible always has been and probably always will 
be the principal text-book for use in the Sunday-school. 
This same book is the greatest book on missions ever 
printed. From this book, missions get their commissions, 
their work, their method and their inspiration, therefore, 
those portions of Scripture which deal with the mission- 
ary problem, whether at home or abroad, must have con- 
sideration before each class of every Sunday-school. Be- 
cause of the large numbers enrolled in the Sunday-school, 
it is within the power of the leaders of the Sunday-school 
world to change the whole church with reference to its 
attitude on any given question. The two-thirds of the 
present church membership that gives nothing to mis- 
sions, can easily be reduced to one-third. 
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It is a matter of great encouragement to the mission- 
ary organizations that, without exception, the various 
Sunday-school bodies are codperating with the plans of 
the mission boards for missionary instruction in the Sun- 
day-school. 

With the Sunday-School Editorial Association, the op- 
portunity came to assist in securing the proper presenta- 
tion of the missionary principles of the Christian religion . 
and the missionary character of the Bible. 

In cooperating with the Sunday-school associations, 
the movement has sought largely to assist in establishing 
missionary departments in these organizations and in 
training up a large force of workers who will carry this 
idea into the Sunday-school summer schools and conven- 
tions. 

Another important part of the work in the Sunday- 
school field is codperation with the denominational Sun- 
day-school organizations, and especially with the Sunday- 
school departments of the mission boards. 

The two conferences on the Sunday-school and mis- 
sions which have been held at Silver Bay on Lake 
_ George, have been far-reaching in their influence on this 
problem. The purpose and plans matured at the confer- 
ences have met with the universal approval of the Sun- ’ 
day-school bodies. The third conference to be held in 
July, 1908, is held not only at the request of the mission 
boards, but also with the approval and cooperation of 
the Sunday-school organizations. 

If the proper material can be provided out of the life 
and accomplishments of missionary work, the plans pro- 
posed for missionary instruction in the Sunday-school 
will give to the church of the next generation by far the 
strongest missionary leadership it has ever had. One of 
the largest opportunities for service today is for writers 
who know missions, who can take the material, so full 
of adventure, sacrifice, and heroism, and put it in proper 
form for Sunday-school literature. 
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Committee, 1905-1908. 
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Sunday-School Temperance Work. 
Mrs. ZILLAH FOSTER STEVENS. : 


On my way to this Convention I passed through a 
typical factory town with forty-seven saloons and one 
church. In this church they had a 
revival. Among the converted was 
an old Scotchman named Jimmie 
Andrews, and _ everybody | said, 
“Jimmie Andrews will be on an- 
other drunk before the week is 
out,’ but Jimmie Andrews didn’t 
get on another drunk for nearly a 
year. , Unlike most men who give 
up liquor, he did not improve in 
looks—he grew thin and haggard. 
At prayer meeting one night some 
one said, “Jimmie, what makes you 
look so bad?” and he replied, “It’s 
Mrs. Stevens, the double fight—there’s a fight in 

here every day with the appetite, 


and there’s a fight outside every day with the forty-seven 
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saloons!” He added, “Some men have said that 
after praying they had the appetite taken away. 
I’ve prayed, but the appetite is not gone; it grows 
worse, but I hope if I fall the Lord will remember 
that I fought and conquered every day for a year.” 
A little after a year Jimmie got drunk; but there 
wasn’t a soul to say a harsh word or to think a 
harsh thought. They remembered the more than 300 
days, and every one FIGHTING DAYS, with the terri- 
ble temptation inside and outside, and the church and 
friends spoke helping words and reached out a helping 
-hand; and, more than that, they went down into their 
pockets and collected $500. They said, “We'll give Jim- 
mie Andrews another chance. We'll send him to take 
the Keeley cure to see if the appetite can’t be taken 
away.’ They offered the money to Jimmie, and he said, 
’“You’ve been awfully kind to me, you’ve forgiven me, 
you’ve helped me with your kind words, and now you are 
ready to put out your money; but don’t you bother about 
me. I’ve not got very much longer to live. It doesn’t 
make much difference to me. But I’ve got a little Jim- 
mie, twelve years old. Can’t you do something to make 
little Jimmie safe? Won't you do something for him— 
to make him safe?” That’s the need, and the Interna- 
tional Sunday-School Association, through its temper- 
ance department, is undertaking to do the best it knows 
how—to find out better than it knows—how to keep little 
Jimmie safe. He’s ignorant; he needs instruction. Lit- 
tle Jimmie is weak, too; he needs to be made strong; he 
needs to have moral courage, and little Jimmie has forty- 
seven saloons to face every day, and in Sunday-school 
only an hour each Sunday. The Sunday-school is under- 
taking to teach ignorant little Jimmie and make him 
strong; put moral courage in him, and then, and then— 
wipe out the forty-seven saloons that tempt little Jimmie 
all the time! There’s the need! Instruction, moral cour- 
age, moral strength and the end of the liquor business— 
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that’s the standard for Sunday-school temperance work! 

Look at another case that shows how the need is met 
and fulfilled. There is a boy that comes to our house to 
bring the milk. I will call him ‘‘Freckles;’ his face is 
covered with freckles, and so the name will be appro- 
priate for my story. On the seventh of April we had a 
local option election, and some of the men there wore 
badges bearing the words, “The Saloon Must Go!’ 
Freckles the day or two before election came around to 
the kitchen door with his white badge, “The Saloon 
Must Go!” He did not have much help; he has no 
mother, he has a drinking father; but he has a Sunday- 
school where he goes every Sunday, and by the instruc- 
tion in Sunday-school he had been made strong and 
ready to go into this fight. As he came up he said, “Mrs. 
Stevens, do you believe the saloons will go? It’s an 
awful hard town to live in!” We had the election and 
the town went wet—overwhelmingly wet—and the men 
who had worn the badges took them off and said, “It’s 
not any use; might have known it wasn’t any use to have 
a local option election in this town. Of course it was 
going to go wet!” But the morning after election 
“Freckles” came around and on his coat was the same 
badge, ‘““The Saloon Must Go!” I said, “Why, you 
haven’t taken off your badge yet!” He replied, “Why, 
no, I haven’t; what should I do that for? It was the 
men who voted yesterday, but it will not be very long 
before we Sunday-school boys will be doing the voting, 
and then the saloons are going to go!” There’s a case 
of where the Sunday-school has met the need! The 
standard of Sunday-school work in that Sunday-school, 
which changed “Freckles,” the average every-day boy, to 
wearing such a badge after the town went wet, is a 
definite standard! They observe four temperance les- 
sons a year—one every quarter. They have temperance 
teaching in every grade of the school. They have tem- 
perance talks by their superintendent, and temperance 
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sermons by their pastor, temperance facts, temperance 
pledge signing. “Freckles” had signed a pledge like 
this: “For love of Christ and country I hereby make my 
declaration against King Alcohol. I pledge myself never 
to use intoxicating liquors, as a drink, and to do all I 
can to end the drink habit and the liquor traffic.” So 
while he may be a total abstainer, he’s going to do all he 
can by wearing a badge—by wearing it the day after 
the town went wet—because he is going to vote after a 
while, and then the saloons are to go. There’s our work. 
Give them instruction, moral courage, more strength, 
to overthrow the saloon, even if the first battle does go 
the wrong way. 


Round Table Conference. 


ConpbDucTED By Mrs. ZILLAH FOSTER STEVENS, 


Q. How best observe Anti-Cigarette Day? 

A. Get ready a long time before hand. Get facts— 
pictures, cartoons, information that will make the 
scholars know what cigarettes will do for them; pledges, 
and have them ready. 

©. Where can they be procured? 

A. From the Sunday-School Times Company, the 
National Anti-Cigarette Society, Chicago, and the 
Women’s Temperance Union, Chicago. 

Q. Where can we get the addresses of the publishing 
houses and the numbers of the leaflets which will 
assist us? 

A. From the Women’s Temperance Union or Na- 
tional Temperance Society, and the Sunday-school 
Associations. 

©. What temperance teaching most strongly influ- 
ences girls? 

A. The style that makes them realize the power of 
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influence. Women have to work through somebody else, 
but they can-use a tremendous influence. Women make 
customs and men make laws. Have every girl under- 
stand that she is responsible for the social customs of her 
age and generation. 

Q. How about the use of medicines—patent medicines, 
strychnine, any drug? 

A. The purpose of temperance teaching is to make 
ourselves fit for service to God. From anything which 
impairs the power of service, whether patent medicines, 
drugs, headache tablets, you ought to abstain. 

Q. Reasons for pledge signing? 

A. Pledge signing is a bar to temptation. I wrote 
to Dr. Cuyler and asked a message for your conference, 
and he said, “Tell your Sunday-school people that when 
I was a boy my guard against the temptations of college 
life, and ever afterwards, was in the signing of the 
pledge.” Have your children sign the pledge for the 
sake of safety to themselves, as a power for good, and 
an example. 

©. How record names of pledge signers? 

A. One of the ways is a wall pledge, and keep it up 
in the Sunday-school room. Another way is to string 
together your pledge cards. Another is to have a record 
book with two pledges—one against liquor and the other 
anti-cigarette. 

Q. How best observe World’s Temperance Sunday? 

A. Get ready—get your facts, the very best and most 
interesting things. I cut out for a month the items about 
saloon doings in one little paper published in a small 
town and pasted them on this red rag. Then I asked 
them to consider that was the newspaper result in one 
town for four weeks. In showing that in Canada once a 
little girl said to me, “Mrs. Stevens, I know where I will 
go to be a missionary—I think I shall have to go to your 
country!” 
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Temperance Teaching in the Primary Department. 


Mrs. Mary Foster BryNner, INTERNATIONAL FIELD 
Worker, Peoria, ILL. 


THE discipline of warning begins early. As soon as 
baby learns to creep he must be warned of the bright pin 
that may prick him; of the bright fireplace, where he 
may be burned; of the machine wheel, which would 
brealx his little fingers. As he grows older and toddles 
in the yard he may pick one of those pretty roses, but he 
must be warned about the thorns on the stem. 

I wish to bring you two things often mentioned with 
regard to childhood, and because of which some people 
say it is not necessary to teach temperance lessons to 
little children. They say that all that is needed is to keep 
the environment right. If environment were everything, 
why was it necessary when God placed his first children 
in Eden—where the environment must have been perfect 
—to give, as recorded in Genesis, a warning? 

Again it is said that if the child is taught in his inner 
life to be right, there will not be much danger. Think of 
what is written in the second chapter of the first book of 
the New Testament. A little child was born—the most 
perfect child in His development and growth—the 
* Christ-Child—and yet before that Child was old enough 
to know the danger there came to His parents in a dream 
a warning. There was danger from the outside, and that 
Child had to be taken away from it. So today there are 
parents who are glad that there are places where the 
children may be safe. They, too, are moving and taking 
the children away that they may be safe until a certain 
danger is passed. 

This afternoon a block below as I inquired of a group 
of four boys of the location of this church, I asked one, 
who appeared to be the oldest, if he was a temperance 
boy. He replied, “No; we ain’t temperance!” Turning 
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to another I said, “I hope you are!” and he replied, “No; 
I ain’t either!” Then I turned to the remaining two, 
who appeared to be about ten years of age, and _ said, 
“T hope there are two out of these four boys,” and they 
responded, “There ain’t none of us temperance!” We 
need to impress such children so strongly by our positive 
teaching that they will refuse temptation. Danger signals 
are needed, and as early as there is temptation coming to 
them we need to give them temperance teaching. To 
our beginners that little verse, “Keep thyself pure,’’ is 
one of the mottoes that we might use. Another, “Oh, 
Lord, keep the door of my lips.” We talk to the children 
about the “doors” to their bodies, that the lips are the 
strong “doors,” and that they must be careful of what 
comes out and of what goes in. They will soon learn the 
prayer, “Oh, Lord, keep Thou the door of my lips,” and 
the song which is used with much success in many of our 
beginners’ departments, “The best drink for children is 
water, clear and bright; in every spring it bubbles and 
sparkles in the light.” In the primary department our 
verse may be longer and stronger in sentiment. For in- 
stance: “From drink with its ruin, sorrow and sin, I 
surely am safe if I never begin.’ We may teach them to 
say, “Never begin” in a most positive and strong manner. 
Part of the work of the six-year-old child in the Sunday- 
school is to learn the Lord’s Prayer. Coupled with that 
petition, “Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us 
from (tis) evil,’ we often put in the word “this’ on 
temperance Sundays. Every time that we yield to 
temptation it is easier for us to do wrong. So with that 
prayer and verse we may teach the song, “Yield Not to 
Temptation.” 

There are four desires in the primary child. Every 
primary boy wants to be big and, appealing to his desire 
for bigness, we have these temperance sentiments, which 
are commendable : 
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God gave me this good body 

To grow both strong and tall; 
Tobacco helps to spoil it, 

And so does alcohol : 
Into my mouth they shall not go; 
When tempted, I will answer, No! 

Now we can also help these boys to desire purity 
and honor—to think of the house (the body) they live 
in—as the dwelling place of God. We have also this 
verse: “My body is a temple, to God it does belong, He 
bids me keep it for His use, He wants it pure and 
strong,” etc. 

There is in the child a desire to wear badges and but- 
tons. Temperance buttons are used largely in Canada 
and the children love to wear them with the bow of white 
and the initials in red—The White Ribbon Army. In 
connection with the little bow of white, or some similar 
badge, we have this verse: “My little bow of white will 
help me to do right; if tempted wrong to do, I will 
bravely answer ‘No;’ I will not fail to do aright each 
day if I will watch and pray.” Then even the primary 
children are beginning to desire to have a part in clos- 
ing the “doors,” so to speak, and closing the saloons. I 
know a number of boys who take a great pleasure in re- 
peating it. They cannot cast that little piece of white 
paper to say whether the saloon door shall really be 
closed, but they can say, “There’s a little public house 
just beneath my nose; it’s the little public house which 
everyone may close.” So in connection with that little 
prayer, “Keep Thou the door of my lips,” you see we 
have considerable of the temperance sentiment that we 
are trying to bring to the children in the Sunday-school. 


This meeting of the International Sunday-school As- 
sociation furnishes both an ideal and an inspiration — 
Byron H. DeMent, Lowisville, Ky. 
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Temperance Work by Men’s Classes. 
GerorcE W. MILter, Parts, ILL. 


THERE are many channels through which the organized 
men’s class can express itself for the welfare of the com- 
munity, but the particular phase of activity and practical 
service which I am asked to present is that of 


Tue TEMPERANCE DEPARTMENT, 


not so much as it relates to the individual school or 
class, but as it is concerned with the community. 


“Tue Satoon Must Go” 


should be the motto and working basis of every men’s 
class in the country. 

I was honored with the position and responsibility of 
the chairmanship of the local option fight in a city of 
over 10,000 population, where there were twenty-one 
saloons paying $1,000 a year each for licenses, but fol- 
lowing our temperance campaign they were voted out by 
715 majority, in which fight I had the active sympathy 
and support of my class of men. 


MeEn’s Criasses AGAINST THE SALOON. 


What can men’s classes do to help close the saloons? 

Ist. They can agitate and educate and champion the 
principle of local option and a closed saloon. 

2d. Wherever men are found in shops, stores, fac- 
tories or offices they can distribute leaflets to present 
the facts and figures of the deadly work of the saloon. 
They can talk it, stir it up and create a sentiment that 
will be irresistible as it gradually takes hold of men 
until the ballot will tell the tale and the saloons will be 
closed. 

3d. On the eve of a temperance election the teacher 
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of the class may bring local option before the men for 
discussion and others may compile facts on the saloon 
question as it relates to national, state and municipal 
interests. 

4th. Let these facts and arguments be put before 
the men in a clear and forceful manner. Deal with the 
question from every standpoint; the commercial, eco- 
nomical, municipal, moral and religious. 

5th. Furnish maps indicating the dry and wet terri- 
tory of states and of the United States and show how 
and why the temperance wave is spreading and that it is 
here permanently, and will continue until the saloons 
are closed. 

6th. As far as possible seek to commit every man 
of your class against every aspirant to office of every 
party who is not committed to temperance legislation 
and a strict execution thereof. 


On ELectTion Davy. 


Before election day have your men lined up and or- 
ganized for work at the polls; preceding the election 
have the men in their several wards or precincts sup- 
plied with the names of doubtful voters who will be 
personally seen and encouraged to vote right. Keep the 
men constantly on the warpath, especially the last few 
days before the election. Take nothing for granted, but 
see voters face to face and carry on an intense personal 
campaign of education and persuasion. 

Then on election day have as many of your men at 
the polls as possible in groups and singly, on the alert 
and ready to discover and defeat every move of the 
enemy ; never relax your efforts until the polls are closed, 
and, by the blessing of God, victory will come. 

To summarize, let our men’s classes engage in a cam- 
paign of education, of agitation and action and be well 
prepared to meet the saloon advocates from every stand- 
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point of the question, present facts, create sentiment, 
arouse the public and direct enthusiasm along practical 
and effective channels with the purpose of defeating the 
saloon at the ballot box. 


Pledges and Pledge Signing. 
Hon. Justice MAcLAREN, Toronto, CANADA. 


A CONSIDERABLE number of people do not approve of 
getting young children to sign the pledge. Well, for 
some seventeen years we have had temperance teaching 
in the Sunday-school—since the convention in Pitts- 
burg in 1890. It was resolved that there should be four 
temperance lessons every year. I think the most effective 
way of clinching the teaching is still the old-fashioned 
way of getting the children to sign the pledge. I cannot 
remember when I signed the first temperance pledge, and 
as one who has never taken a glass of liquor, I attribute 
it very largely to the fact that I was so early in life 
pledged in that way. I believe, Mr. Chairman, that I 
was even a more rabid temperance advocate as a boy of 
ten or twelve than I have ever been since, although I 
have been at this work all my life. So far as my observa- 
tion has gone, more effective temperance work has, .I 
believe, been done by those who were pledged very 
early in life than we are disposed to believe. My own 
boy at six or seven was a rabid temperance advocate, and 
has continued ever since, and my youngest, who is just 
seventeen years, in the north country on a_ shooting 
expedition, in a township in which they were engaged in 
a local option contest, went with his companions, 
thorough going temperance young men, to a local option 
meeting and, according to the testimony of the farmers, 
made rousing speeches. 
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I am a teacher of a young men’s Bible class, which 
claims to be the largest young men’s Bible class in 
Canada, and I have not heard of it being contradicted. 
For more than twenty years our church has furnished 
its Sunday-schools pledges both against liquor and 
tobacco. I found a considerable number who were not 
willing to give up the tobacco habit, and so it occurred 
to me that our better plan was to appoint a second tem- 
perance secretary for the International pledge. The In- 
ternational temperance secretary took charge of this 
pledge, so while he would get all he could to sign the 
liquor and tobacco pledge, he would get them to sign this 
as well, and would get on this all those who were not 
willing to give up smoking. We have, therefore, had a 
contest as to which of them would get the largest num- 
ber of signers to the church or International pledge, and 
every new member of the class has been pretty well can- 
vassed by both. 

On “Temperance Sunday” our superintendent asks the 
school—all those who are pledged—to repeat the pledge 
with uplifted hand, in the solemn form in which an, 
affidavit is taken in a court of justice. Visitors have 
written me about it, saying that they have copied that 
part of our system and have found it to be very effective 
and helpful. 

This is my message, my friends—that I thoroughly 
believe in pledge signing if it is carried on in an intelli- 
gent way; that it will be the most effective kind of work 
which will be done. 


OpeN CONFERENCE. 


©. How often should a pledge be circulated? 

Judge Maclaren: Not circulated at all—presented to 
every new scholar. 

Q. At what age do they begin to sign? 

A. <As soon as they can sign anything. If young, the 
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scholar is asked to take the pledge home, show it to the 
parents and get their consent to sign. They bring the 
pledge back, without exception, signed. 

Q. Isa school or class record kept of it? 

A. Every card, when brought in, is handed to the 
secretary, who enters it in the school register, and the 
card is returned to the scholar to keep as a reminder. 

Q. Do you advise the child to sign if the parent is 
not willing? 

A. The fifth commandment is in force—“Honor thy 
father and thy mother.” We like to honor parentage, 
but I do not know of an instance of the parents declining 
to allow a child to pledge. 


Teaching Temperance by Fact, Not by Exhortation. 


CHARLES GALLAUDET TRUMBULL, EDITOR OF SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL TIMES, PHILADELPHIA. 


I HAD been casting around for some practical way of 
teaching last Sunday’s lesson. It was filled with sug- 
gestions for safe walking, that is walking through life 
safely. I introduced, in teaching, Weston—who walked 
from Maine to Chicago—and the rules he must have 
followed throughout his life to become a safe walker— 
a vigorous walker. Starting with that I suggested that 
we should turn to the lesson and see how many rules 
for safe walking could be found, and we discovered 
fifteen different rules—pgsitive rules, not negative— 
which the scholars worked out for themselves and com- 
bined as a recipe for safe walking in the Christian life. 

The American people worship facts more than any 
other people in the world. They insist that one who 
attempts to teach or advise them on any subject, espe- 
cially religion, shall not be “up in the air,” but have his 
feet firmly on the ground. We have learned as temper- 
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ance teachers, out of our own experience, that the in- 
terest of the boys and girls is held not by exhortation, 
general appeal and wild statements, but by positive facts. 
Our business is to recognize this and to use it as the 
basis of our teaching. One of the greatest facts in the 
temperance situation today is this: that the whole ques- 
tion has passed out of the realm of opinion into that of 
fact. It is no more a question upon which honest men 
say: “Well, people differ as to whether temperance is 
needed vitally for our country.” In our use of facts I 
would suggest three principles which will tend to in- 
crease effectiveness. 

Detailed facts are more helpful than general. Teach- 
ing is effective in proportion to the detail and ineffective 
in proportion to the generality of the facts. It is a sug- 
gestive statement that the boys of our Sunday-schools 
are to become voters, but the general statement would 
not have had one-tenth the impressiveness this after- 
noon of the fact of that one boy who had been study- 
ing temperance in Sunday-school, and, for himself, had 
come to realize that he was going to be a voter, and 
therefore was going to keep that badge on his coat. 

The second principle is, facts close at hand are more 
effective than facts at a distance. We are interested 
in what Switzerland and other countries are doing to 
cast off the yoke of intemperance, but we are a great 
deal more interested in what is going on in our own 
country, and still more in our own state and county. 
We can all do more than we realize in gathering de- 
tailed facts in our own land and community. Suppose 
you should ascertain the attitude of one business house 
or establishment in your own state, city, town or vil- 
lage toward the use of cigars or liquors by their em- 
ployes, and should come into the class with a note from 
the head of such establishment as to how he viewed 
those things, it would be more effective than any gen- 
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eral statement as to what employees think about such 
things. 

The third of these three principles is—know the facts 
yourself. Don’t! trust general statements of facts, even 
though they may be close at hand. Find out in your 
own town the attitude of the leading men toward this 
or that thing, and do not rest until you have it. We 
cannot be too conscientious in our hunting down of 
truth. It is almost always possible to get at the original 
source, and if we cannot, then we should be suspicious. 

Those three principles ought to help us in our use 
of fact in temperance teaching. Details are always more 
effective than general—close at hand more than far 
away. Let us hold ourselves fully to the truth of all 
the facts that we would use, and not be tempted into 
using a fact, no matter how attractive, concerning which 
we have any reason to doubt. 


Louisville Convention Impressions. 


That which impressed me most is the marvelous awak- 
ening manifest in the men’s Bible study movement. The 
best of intellect, of wealth and of heart, as represented 
in that impressive parade Friday evening, being used in 
consecrated effort to lift the scales from the eyes of hu- 
manity that all men may see Jesus, it inspires us to con- 
secrate our best to the Master’s service, remembering 
“He shall not fail nor be discouraged till righteousness 
be established in the earth.’—R. J. Elliott, Amesbury, 
Mass. 

It was the greatest object lesson yet seen in the organ- 
ized Sunday-school work of the advantage and possi- 
bilities of threshing out problems in advance of the con- 
vention so completely that far-reaching action was easily 
and noiselessly obtained—Chas. G. Trumbull, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
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The Two Oars of the Temperance Reform. 


Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, Porttanp, MeE., NaTIONAL 
PRESIDENT OF THE W. C. T. U., anp Honorary 
PRESIDENT OF THE WorLD’s W. C. T. U. 


TEMPERANCE people will gratefully recognize the fact 
that the International Sunday-School Association has 
placed upon its program a ques- 
tion which means so much to 
humanity, and on behalf of the 
organization which I represent, 
I extend my profound thanks; 
and I also wish to express the 
gratitude of the temperance or- 
ganizations for all that the Inter- 
national Sunday-School Associa- 
tion has done in training youth 
upon this all-important question. 

The organization which I have 
the honor to represent was 
founded by Frances E. Willard, 
who gave to us the motto, “For 
God and home and native land,” and the W. C. T. U. 
banner bearing this motto floats over more than fifty 
nations. We have forty departments of work, all founded 
upon two great principles—total abstinence and prohibi- 
tion—the two.oars of the temperance reform movement ; 
and in order that this movement go steadily and success- 
fully forward both of these oars must be used. I bring 
you only words of cheer and hope concerning the progress 
of the temperance reform. There never was a time when 
there was so much total abstinence sentiment and practice 
in our country as at present. It is apparent in religious, 
educational, philanthropic, social, scientific and commer- 
cial circles. Whoever dreamed twenty-five years ago that 
commercialism would come to the help of the temperance 
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reform as it has! Eighty-five per cent of the manufac- 
turers of our country require total abstinence of their 
employees. Think of 25,000 men in one week, connected 
with one of the great corporations of our country, signing 
the total abstinence pledge, either because they wanted to 
or had to in order to keep their positions. In other lands 
the total abstinence sentiment is progressing. I saw upon 
the walls of the public buildings in Paris placards placed 
by governmental order, which contained a pronounce- 
ment concerning the effects of alcohol, the summing.up 
of which was “Alcohol is good for nobody, it is danger- 
ous for everybody, therefore let it alone.” And in Ger- 
many one of the great educators has said recently, “Ger- 
many must overthrow beer, or beer will ee al 
Germany.” = 

I wish to speak especially of the other oar of the tem- 
perance reform movement—prohibition—and I do ‘not 
hesitate to do it before such a body as this, because .the 
“Thou shalt not” in the Ten Commandments corresponds 
with the “shalt not” found in the prohibitory law against 
the sale of alcoholic drinks; and the spirit of the pro- 
hibitory law is in harmony with the spirit of the Golden 
Rule of Christ. The wonder is not that large sections of 
our country have outlawed the saloon, but that at this 
high noon of Christian civilization there is any com- 
munity which consents to stay in the bondage of the 
legalized liquor trade. 

My home has always been in the Pine Tree state, which 
longer than any other has outlawed the liquor traffic and 
has maintained a prohibitory law against the constant 
attacks of liquordom. How did we come to have a pro- 
hibitory law in Maine? It was enacted more than fifty 
years ago. Was it because there were those who wished 
to rob the people of their personal liberties? No; it was 
because of the pleadings of broken-hearted womanhood 
on behalf of robbed and suffering childhood that Maine 
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fifty years ago outlawed not alone the saloon, but the dis- 
tillery and the brewery. 

Concerning this state more falsehoods are told than 
about any other place upon this globe. Before the enact- 
ment of the “Maine law” Maine was one of the poorest 
states in the United States; today it is one of the richest. 
It is the only state which has more savings-bank de- 
positors than voters. One-third of the entire population 
of Maine, including the women and children, have a sav- 
ings-bank deposit, and it amounts to $146.14 per capita. 
They say it ruins business. But today Maine is a great 
summer resort, and these tourists leave in Maine each 
year between fifteen and eighteen million dollars. This 
amount is left there by men, women and children who 
enjoy the liberty which they have in Maine. 

No state has a better school system than the state of 
Maine, and not one dollar of revenue is taken from the 
liquor traffic to carry on the schools. 

Child labor is a question which interests all humanity- 
loving people. In Maine the pro rata of child laborers 
would be 34,000. Maine, according to the latest statistics, 
has less than 1,400. Maine with its prohibitory law takes 
care of the child instead of taking care of the saloon. 

They tell us that there is as much crime in prohibition 
states. Maine and Massachusetts were formerly one 
commonwealth, and the people are much alike. The thing 
which differentiates Maine from Massachusetts is this— 
Maine has a prohibitory law and Massachusetts has high 
license. Boston is the largest city in Massachusetts, and 
Portland the largest city in Maine. These two cities are 
110 miles apart. In license Boston there are 426 arrests 
for every 10,000 people. In prohibition Portland there 
are 84 arrests for every 10,000 people. To police the 
license city of Boston costs $3 per capita; it costs 29 cents 
per capita to police the prohibition city of Portland. It 
costs 29 cents for license Boston to support those who, 
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go to jail; it costs 2 cents for the jail care in Portland. 
When we prove these things, as we can, they tell you, 
“Oh, yes! but the law is violated.” If I could take you to 
our jails in Portland I could show you men there who 
are there for forgery and theft and other crimes, for 
violating laws which existed long before we had thought 
of a prohibitory law against the liquor traffic, and in some 
of the jails we would show you a number of men who 
have been arrested and are serving out sentences for 
violating the prohibitory law. I bring this up to show 
you that the prohibitory law is violated as are all other 
laws. 

I wish I could take time to show the educational value 
of prohibition upon the young. One illustration only: 
One of our governors—and every governor of Maine, 
with one exception, for the last fifty years has been an 
advocate of prohibition; that one man who did not advo- 
cate prohibition was the only governor who was not re- 
elected for a second term—one of these governors was 
riding along early one morning, and heard a little chap 
singing : 


“The drink that fills the drunkard’s bowl 
Is not the drink for me.” , 


The governor looked at him as he stood in the bushes 
by the side of the road and said, “Where did you learn 
that? I used to sing that when I was a boy.” And this 
little son of Maine looked up and said, “I never learned 
it—I always knew it.” 

They talk about personal liberty. I heard a leading 
lawyer of Maine say that he thought the poet was think- 
ing of the prohibitory law as we know it when he wrote: 


“God gives us law in liberty 
And liberty in law.” 
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And may there come to all, and it will come to all, the 
same liberty, which is through law, that has come to the 
Pine Tree state. 

Do any of you think, because I have talked largely 
upon the legal phase of this question, that the crusading 
spirit has departed from us? Nay, verily. I remember 
one day when a company of lady White Ribboners found 
themselves in a saloon at a great pleasure resort and the 
young proprietor, knowing what our white ribbons meant, 
came to us and said, “I am violating no law.” We had 
not asked him whether he was violating the law or not; 
but we saw young men in their teens drinking at the 
bar, although he had taken his oath not to sell liquor to 
minors, and drunken men, and drunken women—and one 
of our number, a president from a crusade state, struck 
up that old hymn, 


“Rock of ages, cleft for me,” 


and we all joined in singing, and I walked along and 
stood beside a woman seated at a table with two men, 
with their liquor before them, and she pushed back her 
glass and her voice joined with the others in singing, 


“Let me hide myself in Thee,” 


and after the words had been sung I said, with my hand 
upon her shoulder, “Who taught you to sing ‘Rock of 
Ages?” She looked up with a bewildered look upon 
a face that would have been beautiful but for the marks 
of dissipation, and said, “My mother. It seems so long 
ago that I had almost forgotten my mother, and I had 
forgotten ‘Rock of Ages.’” Let me assure you that the 
crusade spirit will never die out. The Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union will never cease its activities so long 
as there exists anywhere the licensed manufacture and 
sale of that which causes daughters and sons to forget 
their mothers and to forget the “Rock of Ages.” 
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The Dual Problem. 


Rev. ALEXANDER ALison, D. D., NEw York, GENERAL 
SECRETARY NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, EDITOR 
OF THE NATIONAL ADVOCATE, AND GENERAL SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF THE SuNDAY-SCHOOL ALLIANCE OF 
AMERICA, 


For the Sunday-school worker “The Dual Problem” is 
the problem of the hour. 1st, How to separate the indi- 
vidual from the drink; 2d, How 
to separate the drink from the 
individual. i 

You ask me why I am a total 
abstainer. I am afraid to be any- 
thing else. The man who takes 
the first glass may take the sec- 
ond and the third. I hold asa 
proposition that will bear investi- 
gation, that the one who takes 
the first glass does not possess 
the moral power to resist the » 
second glass. He has weakened 
his will by yielding to the first 
_ temptation. 

Again, I am a total’ abstainer because I do not know 
what moderation is. We have heard of the moderate 
drinker. I have not been able to locate him. I have not 
found anyone else who has been able to do so. What is 
moderation? ‘That is a question which it seems impossi- 
ble to answer. We.can find no rule for our guidance. 
There is constant danger of the man who takes the first 
glass taking the secotid, Therefore, the only sound doc- 
trine is, Decline the first glass. 

Medical science has fate it clear that alcohol is not 
helpful in the making of tissue, nor in repairing that 
which is wasted. Instead of being helpful it is hurtful 
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to the system. He who would be a healthy man cannot 
afford to ignore the doctrine of total abstinence. 

Nor is the physical injury the only injury done by the 
regular use of alcoholic beverages. Mental conditions are 
affected. The man who thinks cannot afford to drink. 
Prof. Huxley, the eminent scientist, once remarked, “If 
a man cannot do brain work without stimulants of any 
kind, he had better turn to hand work; tt ts an indication 
on nature's part that she did not mean him to be a brain- 
worker.” 

Homer has said: 


“Inflaming wine, pernicious to mankind, 
Unnerves the limbs and dulls the noble mind.” 


A greater than Homer has spoken upon this subject 
with emphasis. Here are words of the Prophet Isaiah: 

“The priest and the prophet have erred through strong 
drink, . . . they err in vision, they stumble in 
judgment.” 

The constant use of liquor blunts the conscience. I 
am a total abstainer because I desire my sense of “ought 
and ought not” to be keen. : 

Perhaps the greatest of all to the Christian is the argu- 
ment of expediency. “Am I my brother’s keeper?” was 
not the question of a good man. It was the point raised 
by the wicked Cain. Paul says: “If meat make my 
brother to offend, I will eat no flesh while the world 
standeth lest I make my brother to offend.” Again: “It 
is good not to eat flesh, nor to drink wine, nor to do any- 
thing whereby thy brother stumbleth.” 

For the sake of my brother, then, I am to let that 
entirely alone which may injure him. 

Education of the young in this is paramount. 

If I teach my boy to let alcoholic beverages alone and 
to become a total abstainer, it is my duty to be a total 
abstainer myself. 
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Our conclusion is that it is incumbent upon all who 
desire the welfare of the race and the prosperity of the 
rising generation, to have nothing whatever to do with 
the use of the beverage that has been so destructive in 
its results. 

But all are not influenced by moral suasion. Legal 
suasion is a necessity with many. There are children 
who will refrain from helping themselves to the sugar 
from the bowl upon the breakfast table, because mother 
has said, ‘“Please don’t.” But there are others who, in 
spite of mother’s command, will still yield to the tempta- 
tion. What is best for them? The removal of the sugar 
bowl. This is the doctrine of prohibition in a nutshell. 
‘Because there are hundreds of thousands of men and 
women who are not able to let liquor alone, it is the duty 
of those who are stronger to remove the temptation from 
their reach. 

It is unkind to say that those who are the victims of 
intemperance are weak and should be ashamed of them- 
selves. It is the duty of the strong to help the weak. I 
owe it to my brother whose powers of resistance are per- 
haps inferior, not alone to impress upon him the duty of 
abstinence, to set him an example myself, but to have 
him understand that he will not be allowed to injure 
himself. 

But, how are we to prohibit the manufacture and sale 
of alcoholic beverages? First, by law. You cannot make 
men good by statute, but the law is a schoolmaster unto 
sobriety. 

But someone says: “What is the use of having law 
unless you can enforce it? Wait until the people have 
been educated to the point of obeying such a law, and 
then you will have no difficulty.” This is a human way 
of reasoning. It is not the way that God reasons, how- 
ever. The Israelites were only a few weeks out of 
Egyptian bondage under which they had been held for 
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three and a half centuries, when God placed in the hands 
of Moses the Ten Commandments. Shall I be charged 
with abuse of my imagination if I suggest Moses ad- 
dressing God? 

“Oh Thou great Jehovah, thou knowest that thy 
‘people have not been educated sufficiently to receive 
these laws and put in practice their demands. Pardon 
me if I suggest to thee, Oh God, that thou wait a few 
years until I have taught the people in the sentiments 
that shall require such enactment.” 

Moses did not so express himself. If he had, what 
had God replied? “Moses, my servant, return to my 
people with these ten prohibitory laws which I have 
written.” (For you will notice that prohibition is as 
old, at least, as the Ten Commandments.) Educate the 
people up to the laws.” © 

You can’t enforce a law until you have it. We have 
had the Ten Commandments for thousands of years. We 
are still preaching obedience to them. But the Ten 
Commandments are still being broken. But we have 
heard of no one worthy of consideration who has urged 
their repeal. No statesman nor even politician would in- 
sinuate that these Ten Commandments are less than 
fundamental. This is true of the laws that God made. 
It is no less true of the laws which men make. No human 
statute has ever been enforced in the exact sense. ‘Thou 
shalt not kill” is a human statute as well as a Divine 
declaration. We are still confronted with the awful fact 
that men try to destroy each other. 

“Thou shalt not steal” is found in every civilized code. 
In all of our great city banks we find what is called a 
“time-lock safe.’ We lock our windows at night; we 
fasten our doors before retiring. We leave gas and 
electric light in our stores. All this expense would be 
unnecessary if the law “Thou shalt not steal” were 
enforced. But we have not heard of anyone arguing in 
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favor of repealing the law against theft or murder, be- 
cause perfection has not been reached in compelling 
obedience to the statute. No, no! We say let the law 
remain. The law first, and then we will approach per- 
fection in carrying it out. Let us prohibit by law this 
crime against society and we shall be able to advance 
towards enforcement. By all the right that God had to 
give the Ten Commandments; by all the right that man 
has to say: ‘Thou shalt not kill,’ “Thou shalt not steal,” 
we, the people, have the right to say: ‘We prohibit for- 
ever that which is so destructive and so death-dealing 
physically and mentally and morally.” 

Scarcely less, probably more, than 100,000 people a 
year directly are the death victims of this accursed traffic. 
Not less than 100,000 boys and girls are required to fill 
the places of those who die. But what of those who do 
not die? Who live, loaf, and consume without labor or 
production, blighting the wife and the children of the 
home, giving to the world a posterity that shall curse and 
not bless the generations yet to come. 

How are we going to do it? Precisely the way that 
the International Sunday-School Convention is seeking 
to do it. 

The National Temperance Society, which I have the 
honor to represent, has stood through its forty-three 
years of existence for education. We published the first 
temperance lesson book in 1878. In 1879 it was intro- 
duced into the public schools of New York by the action 
of the Board of Education. 

A year later Mrs. Hunt introduced the same work into 
the schools of Massachusetts. In 1882 Vermont was the 
first State to make instruction in the scientific character 
of alcohol compulsory. Mrs. Hunt represented the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. She, as the 
superintendent of this department, never paused until 
every State of the Union had placed upon its statutes a 
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law making it the duty of the public schools to give in- 
struction in the real character of this poison. 

If the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union had 
done nothing else through its whole history, it had built 
its monument, which admiring posterity will ever honor 
and revere. 

The National Temperance Society did not pause with 
starting this work of education in secular schools. It 
asked the International Lesson Committee to do some- 
thing in the Sunday-schools. Today we have “Temper- 
ance Sunday” four times a year, when a lesson is set 
before the schools of the International field, affording 
teachers the opportunity of thoroughly presenting the 
duty of total abstinence for the individual and hatred for 
the traffic. 

That this temperance lesson may be taught with more 
effectiveness and the most be made of the four oppor- 
tunities of the year, the National Temperance Society has 
inaugurated a new department, which bears the name 
“The Sunday-School Temperance Alliance of America.” 
This Alliance allows membership in the Sunday-school 
to constitute its own membership. 

On “Temperance Sunday” a public exercise is held. 
The pastor explains the lesson for fifteen or twenty 
minutes. The rest of the time is occupied in temperance 
recitations, singing, etc., by the members of the’ school. 
The young people are thus committed to this cause in 
public. 

At the close of every quarterly service, the pledge 
cards should be passed and the opportunity given for de- 
cisions. By this process of quarterly decision we reduce 
the ranks of the unpledged and increase the ranks of the 
pledged. If we do this persistently four times a year, in 
eleven years from now the ten-year-old boys and girls 
will be twenty-one years old. Those who can vote will 
certainly vote right. They will certainly say, “Give us 
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prohibitory law,” and a sentiment will have been de- 
veloped which will say, “We shall see to the enforcement 
of these laws.” : 


Nor is the school itself exempt from danger. At the 
close of the service in one of our large American cities 
only a few weeks ago a brother, introducing himself, 
said, “Do you know, Doctor, why I hate the saloon?” “I 
would like to know, brother.” “TI will tell you,” he said. 
“T have been teaching a class of boys in this school for 
over forty years. Seven of them have become ministers, 
but seventeen have been wrecked by the saloon. Do you 
wonder that I hate it?” 

It is not only from the lower limits of our community 
life that the license system is securing its victims; it is 
also from our best homes, our best churches and our best 
Sabbath-schools. The fashionable saloon constitutes the 
greatest danger of all, for there the well-dressed and 
high-class boy takes his first drink. 

But where does he take the last one? Every drunkard 
was once a child upon his mother’s breast. As she looked 
into his baby eyes she never dreamed that innocent 
darling would become the blighted, good-for-nothing 
drunkard. 

Probably not less than 100,000 boys are required an- 
nually to fill the gaps made by those who go down to 
death as the victims of the liquor habit. Let us increase 
our zeal and so pledge ourselves to the use of our “Tem- 
perance Sunday” lesson, that an inspiration may emanate 
from these quarterly opportunities of special instruction 
' in temperance principles. 


The Louisville convention marked high tide in uni- 
versal recognition and approbation of organized Sunday- 
school work, and was the crowning epoch of this move-. 
ment.—Louis J. McIntosh, Richmond, Va. 
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The New Crusade Against the Saloon. 


Rey. P. A. Baxer, D. D., Cotumsus, On10, NATIONAL 
SUPERINTENDENT OF THE ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE. 


Tue divine method of dealing with great problems is 
in the fulness of time. Moses came, but not the Christ; 
Joshua, but not the Christ; 
Isaiah and Malachi, but not the 
Christ. In the fulness of time 
He came. In God’s plan every- 
thing moves on schedule time. 
The church is His representative 
in the world. ‘There are times 
when the church seems to be de- 
voting herself to trivial things, 
while great wrongs flourish un- 
rebuked. That very fact has 
caused good people to turn their 
backs upon the church, to visit 
upon her their harsh invective. 
That was their mistake. It is not 
a pleasant thing for us to remember that some of the most 
heroic reformers let fall their harshest utterances against 
the church. That was their mistake. But there are in 
every community and church men and women who feel 
intensely on a subject and are likely to think themselves 
in advance of the rank and file, and it requires an immense 
amount of mental balance not to say and do unwise and 
extreme things; but at the very time when the church 
seems to be devoting herself to little things, while great 
wrongs are unrecognized, has it not proven the period of 
preparation, and in the fulness of time the church of God 
moves forward to irresistible victory. Let us not be 
impatient. Whoever hacks at and tears the church, who- 
ever criticises her but to help her, puts brakes upon the 
wheels of all moral progress. While the church may seem 
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to be indifferent, it is God Almighty’s right arm for the 
saving of the world. 

Ezekiel had a vision of a river at about the dryest time 
in the world’s history. Disappointment and indifference 
were upon every hand, but he saw the future of God’s 
church as a river. He sent out a man with a measuring 
line and he measured a thousand cubits and it was only 
to the ankles, just a little water to splash in; a thousand 
cubits more, and it was to the knees; a thousand cubits 
further, and it was to the loins; a thousand cubits further, 
and it had become a mighty river to swim in. That river 
was the promise of God that He would reach the farthest 
man; consequently, we have passed the ankle period, the 
knee period, the loin period—it has become a mighty river 
to swim in. 

Did you ever pass up the Columbia river through the 
Dalles? In my mind I saw a period of controversy be- 
tween those mighty Cascade Mountains and that great 
river. Those mountains threw themselves across the path- 
way of the river and it looked as if that were the end of 
it, but the river began to back up and spread out until it 
literally covered states, and then in the fulness of time 
it put its shoulder under those mighty mountains and tore 
through them and rushed on to the sea. So it is with the 
kingdom of Jesus Christ. A little Legislature throws itself 
across the pathway of the progress of God’s kingdom and 
sometimes a little Congress flings itself across the path- 
way of progress, but in the fulness of time God Almighty, 
through His earthly representatives, the Church of Jesus 
Christ, scatters legislatures, congresses, governors, and 
rushes on to the sea. God Almighty has promised to get 
Himself to His world and He is going to.do it. 

We claim to be very much afraid of the foreigner ; but 
I am not half as much afraid of the foreigner in this 
country as I am of the influence of the liquor traffic upon 
the foreigner in this country. I have had two illustra- 
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tions within a month of the supreme efficiency of the 
Sunday-school. I was to speak in the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Germantown, Pa. I did not know 
exactly where the church was. On a street car a gentle- 
man sat across the aisle and I said to him, “Can you tell 
me where that church is?” and in a broken tongue he 
said “No,” and then, calling to his boy, said, “Vat church 
is dot where you attend Sunday-school?”’ The boy told 
him. It was not the church. He said, “You tell dot boy 
vere you vant to go.” JI said, “I want to go to the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church.” “Oh,” he said, “I know 
where it is; I go to Sunday-school just above it.” Well, 
that was good. One week later I was to speak in the 
Janes’ Methodist Episcopal Church in Brooklyn. I did 
not know where that church was. I saw a fat old fellow 
sitting inside of his yard fanning himself and I walked 
by, saying to myself, “There is no use asking him.” Then 
I thought I would and I turned back and said, “Can you 
tell me, sir, where the Janes’ Methodist Episcopal Church 
is?” and he looked at me and said, “Vat it vas?” I said, 
“Can you tell me where the Janes’ Methodist Episcopal 
Church is?” He tipped his chair forward, got up and 
stepped to the fence. Several boys were playing on the 
sidewalk. He said, “Jakey, come here.” The boy came. 
He said, “You tell my boy vere you wants to go.” I said, 
“My boy, I want to go to the Janes’ Methodist Episcopal 
Church.” ~“Oh,” he said, “I know where it is—I show 
you. I go to Sunday-school there.’ Now, if the sons of 
the foreigners in this country are in the Sabbath-school, 
I am not uneasy about the future. And I would feel a 
good deal better satisfied but for the influence of the 
liquor traffic upon the foreigner. 

If you have not read the book entitled “The Bitter Cry 
of the Children,” buy it and read it. The author tells us 
that there are 2,250,000 children under fifteen years of 
age in gainful employment in this country. Our socio- 
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logists tell us that more than 60 per cent of these children 
are driven to the mines and mills and factories because of 
the drunkenness of one or both parents. Do you doubt 
it? Listen to Assistant Attorney-General Trickett, of 
Kansas City, Kas. What does he tell us? That whereas 
they had been increasing their public school teachers, 
while 256 joints flourished in the city, by from five to 
eight per year to meet the growth of the city, in just three 
months after those joints were abolished they were com- 
pelled, because of the crowded condition of the public 
schools, to increase teachers by eighteen. They started 
an investigation, which developed that over 600 pupils 
under fifteen years of age had been taken out of the fac- 
tories and put into the schools because their fathers had 
become sober and were making the family living. That 
is the statement of a hard-headed lawyer. 

A word upon the outlook. Can you appreciate the fact 
that this afternoon 39,000,000 of the people of the United 
States are living in prohibition territory? Ninety-six 
counties in old Kentucky have abolished the liquor traffic. 
Eight great states have swept into the prohibition column, 
and others are getting ripe faster than we can pick them. 
It is God Almighty’s church in action against the liquor 
traffic. Last year—the year 1907—over 3,000,000 people 
were put into prohibition territory through the use of 
local option laws; and if you will add to that Georgia, 
and Oklahoma, and Alabama, that went prohibition last 
year, either by legislative enactment or constitutional 
amendment, the year 1907 saw 8,600,000 people abolish 
the liquor traffic. And we are going to duplicate it this 
year. Up until this time in this year of our Lord, this 
day of the month in 1908, we have been abolishing 
saloons in this country at the rate of thirty per day. And 
I prophesy it will continue the year out, Sundays in- 
cluded for eee measure. 


VISETAIION~ DEPAREMENT.. 


Hucu Corn, Superintendent. 


Committee, 1907-1908. 
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History of the Department. 


This Department was organized at the suggestion of 
General Secretary Lawrance at the meeting of the In- 
ternational Executive Committee in Louisville, October 
12-15, 1907. The above committee, assisted by Mr. 
Hugh Cork, gathered together samples of visitation lit- 
erature from all parts of the country. From this was 
written the new Visitation Leaflet No. 1, “Purpose, Or- 
ganization and Methods of a Visitation Day,” a tentative 
edition of which was used at Louisville. Many excellent 
criticisms of it were made, and as now revised, it is the 
best presentation of Interdenominational Visitation that 
has been published. The department is now organized 
with Mr. Hugh Cork as superintendent and supervised 
by the splendid committee named above. For further 
information write to 805 Hartford Building, Chicago, 
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Home Visitation. 
HucuH Cork. 


Tuis is the fourth International Convention at which 
I have been asked to present the subject of “Visitation.” 
At the three former gatherings it 
was worded “House Visitation,” 
but its wording today indicates we 
are getting nearer the heart of the 
matter, for it is not the “house” 
but the “home” we are trying to 
reach; it is those in the home we 
are trying to assist. The only place 
we are sure of finding those who 
are not seen at Sunday-school and 
church is in their homes and we 
shall probably find the reason for 
the non-attendance at divine wor- 

ship of many of them only as we 
Hugh Cork. sit with them around their own 

hearthstone. Hence the importance 
of “home” visitation by the pastor, the Sunday-school 
teacher, the visitor for the local congregation and those 
representing a united effort on the part of all the churches 
of a community. 

Ten years ago I first became enthused in “house-to- 
house visitation’ work, but I fear my interest was in- 
spired largely because of the organization the effort 
required and the immediate results which seemed certain 
to follow such a perfectly organized movement. But 
when the thoroughly constructed machinery for gather- 
ing the valuable information sought went to pieces in a 
day, and many pastors and Sunday-school superintend- 
ents did little or nothing with the information which came 
to them, my enthusiasm died away, largely, and like 
many others I often asked, “Ts it, after all, worth while?” 

But today I find myself with an interest in this move- 
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ment which I never before possessed, and it has been 
inspired from two sources: 

First. God’s Word tells us, “If ye love me, keep my 
commandments,” and among His commandments I find, 
“Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel to every 
creature.” “Go out into the highways and hedges and 
compel them to come in.” “Run, speak to that young 
man.” As I have come to understand God’s Word it is 
not for us to question whether “every creature” will 
listen to our message; whether if they “come in” they 
will stay, or whether the word spoken will have its effect. 
It is our part to find a way to get the message to “every 
creature” and the rest belongs to Him. It is expected 
that the spirit of the Light Brigade shall possess the 
spirits of the brigades of Light. 


“Ours not to reason why, 
Ours but to do, and die.” 


Of all plans for carrying the Message to the last indi- 
vidual, nothing, to my mind, begins to compare to sys- 
tematic visitation. ‘Therefore, I rejoice that we have in 
this “Home Visitation” work the making impossible for 
anyone to truthfully say, “No man cares for my soul.” 

Second. The other source of inspiration for me in 
this visitation movement is the fields which are white 
unto harvest, but in which the “laborers” are evidently 
few. Many have been brought under the influence of 
Bible teaching and Bible study, but I fear few of us 
realize how little, in proportion, has been accomplished. 
According to the advance sheets of the forthcoming 
report of the United States Commissioner of Education 
there has been an increase of over three million children 
and young people of school age (6 to 18) in the United 
States in the past eight years. From denominational 
statistics, as quoted in “The Sunday-School Times” of 
May 30th, of the Baptist, Congregational, Disciple, Gen- 
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eral Synod Lutheran, Methodist Episcopal North and 
South, Moravian, Presbyterian North and South, Protes- 
tant Episcopal, Reformed Church in America, and United 
Presbyterian—twelve of the largest denominations, com- 
prising more than three-fourths of the Sunday-school 
enrollment of the United States, I find that, after deduct- 
ing one-fourth for the Sunday-school members who 
are under six and over eighteen years of age, the in- 
crease in our Sunday-school enrollment of those of school 
age (6 to 18) is a little over one million. In other words, 
of every three who have come into school age in the 
past eight years we have gotten one into the Sunday- 
school, but what has become of the other two? At this 
rate of ingathering how long, with our present methods, 
will it take to enroll every child in our country in the 
Sunday-school ? 

Let me put it another way. In the denomination in 
which I now have my membership (I am ashamed to 
name it) over 687,000 officers, teachers and scholars have 
worked for the past twelve years, and as a result we have 
over 8,000 less of a total enrollment than we had in 
1896. For a net gain of one in the M. E. Church South 
it took three persons at work for eight years; the same 
is true in the Disciple denomination; in the Presbyterian 
South 4, Lutheran 4, Presbyterian North 5, Baptist 5, 
M. E. Church North 7, Moravian 8, United Presbyterian 
64, and Reformed Church in America 82, all working 
eight years to secure a net gain of one in their respective 
Sunday-schools. Surely no one who is interested in the 
affairs of the Kingdom can look these figures and facts in 
the face and not be moved to action. 

Where lies the trouble? Surely we have brought many 
new scholars of school age into the Sunday-school. Yes, 
we have, but it has taken so many of them to fill up the 
gaps in the ranks made by many dropping out. Is it not 
barely possible that we have been laying stress upon the 
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educational side of our work at the sacrifice of the mis- 
sionary. Better methods, graded curriculum, thoroughly 
organized classes and schools seem quite necessary, but 
as they have affected the gathering of the scholars we 
have been trying to teach, do not the figures I have given 
indicate that “while thy servant was busy here and there 
he was gone?” 

To change this order of things I want to plead first 
for a well organized “Visitation Department” in each 
local Sunday-school and church, with the most capable 
person whom the church can furnish in charge of it. If 
ever there was a field of effort demanding the greatest 
enthusiasm, finest executive ability and power to set 
others at work, here it is. The absentees for two or 
more Sundays from both Sunday-school and church could 
be looked up with great profit. Every member of the 
local church could easily, by personal visitation, be en- 
rolled in its Sunday-school. Many parents who show 
little appreciation of what the school is doing to help 
them train their children could be inspired with a lively 
interest in the Sunday-school if only its benefits could be 
enthusiastically presented to them by a visit to their 
homes. The leaks in our schools would be largely stopped 
if each school would equip itself with a well-manned 
“Visitation Department.” What could these organized 
adult classes, which are becoming so numerous these 
days, do better than to assume this responsibility for the 
school and church? 

In order to reach beyond the families and individuals 
already known to each local congregation I would like 
to plead in the second place for an annual “Visitation 
Day,” participated in by every church and Sunday-school. 
It is a fact that almost to a person, the people of a com- 
munity, whether they attend church or not, have a de- 
cided preference for a particular denomination and often 
for a local congregation of that denomination. With 
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this true it seems such a waste of valuable time and en- 
ergy for others than the denomination they prefer to try 
to reach them, especially so since there are enough to be 
reached to keep every congregation busy looking after 
their own when they have been located. Commercial 
interests make much of the classified business directory. 
By its aid the exact time it will take for one of their 
representatives to “work” a town can be easily measured, 
so that his arrival at the next place can be accurately 
announced to those interested. What is to hinder the 
churches copying the directory man and once a year, at 
least, classifying the people denominationally? Surely 
this cannot be other than a great help to every church 
desiring to extend its borders. 

In order to enlist the cooperation of all churches in 
such a classification of the community there must be some 
point of contact which has in it a common interest and 
this point of contact is the Sunday-school, which has 
come to be a part of the work of each local congregation. 

The rallying agency of the Sunday-schools is naturally 
the township, county, or city Sunday-school Association 
whose constituency is every Sunday-school in the terri- 
tory covered. 

The suggested plan of procedure is for the Sunday- 
School Association to call a conference of the pastors and 
Sunday-school superintendents, where the matter is care- 
fully presented, fully discussed and heartily approved, a 
superintendent of the work and committees are appointed, 
and a day (probably some Saturday afternoon) set for 
the visitation. The details of the organization are set 
forth by the International Sunday-School Association in 
Visitation Leaflet No. 1, copies of which will be dis- 
tributed in the Conference on Home Visitation at the 
Trinity M. E. Church this afternoon. Therefore I shall 
not go into the details of the working up of a visitation, 
except to say that when the work is completed by the 
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visitors, the records of families, boarders and servants 
are carefully sorted by denominations and local church 
and immediately turned over to the representatives of the 
respective churches for which preferences have been ex- 
pressed. Thus every person in the territory visited is 
placed under some pastoral care. 

The greatest results of this home visitation effott come 
from the subsequent local church and school campaign, 
yet even from the one afternoon’s work the following 
may be expected: 

First. A profound impression will be made on all 
classes, as the volunteer workers go forth with no other 
motive than to do good. Going about to do good with- 
out salary will be a revelation to many. 

Second. A practical demonstration of church unity 
will be given. ‘We are not divided, all one body we,” 
will be most beautifully illustrated by the workers from 
different denominations going forth together. Even the 
Catholic, if not actively participating in the movement, 
will give its cordial endorsement. In Kentucky, the 
county superintendent of schools, by permission of the 
state superintendent of public instruction, urges the day 
school teachers to assist in this movement. 

Third. Cases of real need, both temporal and spiritual, 
will be brought to light. Certificates of church member- 
ship and memberships not yet transferred from other 
places will be found and deposited in the ona church 
where they belong. 

Fourth. The training of those who participate in the 
work will be of no small value. Often it will be the be- 
ginning of an active Christian life, and afford the over- 
burdened pastor an opportunity to share with new helpers 
the heavy load he has too often to carry alone. 

Fifth. There will be an immediate increase in attend- 
ance upon the Sunday-school and church services, though 
careful attention by specially selected individuals will 
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need to be shown to those who appear for the first time, 
lest they leave to return no more. 

These are some of the immediate benefits, but results 
of more permanent value have been secured in many 
places, notably in Oklahoma. When they want to fully 
organize a county they plan a home visitation, districting 
the county into the divisions they desire to use afterwards 
in general association work. They select such persons 
to take charge of the visitation districts as they can use 
as Officers of the township and district associations and 
when the visitation is complete, without having said any- 
thing much about the organization of the county, they 
have the county fully organized with an interested and 
trained corps of officers in charge. 

Our weak place in securing permanent results for the 
local school and church has been in the follow-up system. 
We have often turned over hundreds of records to a 
church and found afterwards that absolutely nothing was 
done with them. We are now trying to overcome this 
by asking each pastor and superintendent to carefully 
select someone to look after the details of visitation work 
in their church. This person is a permanent member of 
the committee on “visitors” for the one day’s work. His 
duty is to secure, by aid of pastor and superintendent, 
the best visitors obtainable in his church, to see they are 
fully instructed as to what they are to do; to see they are 
all rounded up for the one afternoon’s work, and then to 
take them all back to their own church to look up all the 
new names indicated on the records of preference given 
their church. In this way the person and committee most 
interested, because of their vital contact with the work, 
will be in charge of the following up in their own schools. 

While much of immediate and permanent value will 
surely come from a home visitation campaign, I am most 
interested in it, not so much because of what it brings, 
but because it seems to be one of the best ways for us to 
be sure that “every creature’ has heard the message. 
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The President’s Report for 1905-1908. 
E, A. Fox. 


Durine the three years of my incumbency as your 
president I have tried faithfully to perform the duties 
of the office as I conceived them. It is a work in which 
there seems to be no definite program. The only one 
thing that seems to be imperative is that a conference 
be held in each district during the triennium. 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE MEETINGS. 


The Central Committee held two sessions during the 
triennium. The first session was held at Winona Lake, 
Ind., August 15, 1905. At this meeting the time and 
place for each district conference was suggested, and a 
list of suggestive topics for same was adopted. It was 
decided that the Program Committee of each district 
should consist of the vice-president of each district as 
chairman, and the state or provincial secretaries of the 
district together with the president of the Field Workers’ 
Department. 

The second meeting of this committee was held at 
Winona Lake, June 3, 1906. At this meeting it was 
voted to recommend that the Field Workers’ Department 
be recognized by an appointment of a sub-committee of 
the Executive Committee, the chairman to be a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee. A Program Commit- 
tee for this conference was appointed, and the following 
standard of organization was adopted: 
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STATE, County, TOWNSHIP. 


I. Organized. 

2. All subdivisions organized. 

3. Annual Convention. 

4. Complete statistical report. 

5. Pledge or apportionment to Association work paid 
in full. 


Note 1. The word “State” is used to mean any 
political division of a nation; the word “ County ” to de- 
note any division of a state; and the word “ Township ” 
any division of a county. Where other names are used 
these should be substituted. 

Note 2. A state, county or township is organized when 
it holds its convention and elects officers. 

Note 3. If found necessary Sunday-school districts 
may take the place of townships. 

Note 4. Two or more townships may unite if condi- ' 
tions make it impracticable for each to maintain a sepa- 
rate organization. 


SuNDAY SCHOOL. 


1. Evergreen—Open twelve months in the year. 

2. Graded—Pupils classified and grouped into depart- 
ments, with annual promotions. The departments now 
almost universally recognized are: Beginners, primary, 
junior, intermediate, senior, adult. 

3. Records—Sufficiently complete to answer ques- 
tions asked for by State Association on statistical blank. 

4. Teachers’ Meetmg—A weekly meeting for the con- 
sideration of the lesson. 

5. Training Class—A class studying some course up 
to the standard recommended by the Committee of Edu- 
cation. 

6. Home Department. 

7. Cradle Roll. 
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8. Annual Statistical Report to the International As- 
sociation Work. 

g. Delegates to Township Convention; also to either 
County or State Convention. 

10. Annual Contribution to the Association Work. 


DISTRICT CONFERENCES. 


The First District was the first to hold its conference. 
This was held at Halifax, March 8, 9, 10, 1907. I had 
planned to attend, but a temporary illness prevented. Mr. 
Wilson, the vice-president for the district, reported that 
owing to severe weather the attendance was small and 
the results meager. 

The Second District held its conference at Baltimore, 
February 4-7, 1908. It was my pleasure to attend this 
conference, and I am glad to report that it was one of the 
best, if not the very best, of all. Mr. Landes, the vice- 
president, brought a large delegation from his own state, 
and the other states of the district were fairly repre- 
sented. 

The Third District attempted to hold a conference in 
connection with the Georgia State Convention at Athens, 
April 19. I had planned to go, but a severe illness of 
a member of my family at the time prevented. None 
of the International officers were there, and Miss Ham- 
lin of Pittsburg agreed to take charge, but reports seem 
to indicate that there was nothing to take charge of. 
Judge Carthel of Alabama was elected vice-president of 
this district at Toronto, but he refused to serve. I did 
my best with Mr. Lawrance’s help to secure some one for 
the place, but without avail. I arranged the program 
myself. 

The Fourth District held its conference at Winona 
Lake, Ind., August 9-18, interspersing its exercises with 
the sessions of the summer school. It was as near a fail- 
ure as it was possible to be with Dr. Clark in the lead, 
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but it was not his fault. I was there, and, as the pupil 
sometimes says of his teacher, “I helped to fail it.” 

The Fifth District conference was held at Minneapolis, 
just preceding their state convention, April 8-9, 1907. 
It was a good conference. Though not largely attended, 
the attendance was representative, and some good work 
was accomplished. Vice-president Irvin put a great deal 
of time into the preparation for it. It was my pleasure 
to be there and take part in the exercises. 

The Sixth District Conference was held at Council 
Bluffs, Ia., June 19-20, 1906, just prior to their state 
convention. Vice-president Mitchell reported a good 
conference. 

The Seventh District Conference was held at Searcy, 
Ark., July 7-9, 1906, in connection with a summer school. 
Vice-president Meigs got up a good strong program, and 
advertised thoroughly. Most of the states of the district 
were represented, but the attendance was small and 
the interest not much larger. I was there. 

The Eighth District Conference was held in connec- 
tion with the Colorado State Convention at Denver, June 
5, 1906. Vice-president Carman’s report had a far away 
expression to it which was difficult to interpret, at least 
in a very favorable light. 

The Ninth District Conference, according to Vice- 
president Merritt’s report, is still wandering about among 
the mountains of the northwest seeking a habitation and 
a name, and yet, like the birthplace of Homer, it seems 
to be numerous, but uncertain. 

The Tenth District Conference after several attempts 
was finally held at Santa Cruz, in connection with 
the North California State Convention, April 21, 1908. 
Vice-president Fisher reports a fairly good conference. 

The Eleventh District, comprising Mexico, made no 
effort to hold a conference, so far as I know. It may 
have been held in a foreign language, which I could not 
interpret. 
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Our Future Poticy. 


I believe that I voice the unanimous sentiments of all 
who have given the subject consideration, when I say 
that our present plan of organization is not satisfactory, 
and in my opinion the most important question before 
the conference is that of our future policy, especially 
as it regards our form of organization, our conferences 
and institutes, and our conditions of membership. So 
far as I have heard an expression from our ieaders, the 
dominant idea seems to be that we should discontinue our 
district conferences, disband as an organization, ask that 
there be created a sub-committee of the International 
Executive Committee, and that there be an annual insti- 
tute of at least a week’s duration at or near Chicago, and 
that all clerical work should be done at the International 
headquarters; that the membership fee of $1 should be 
discontinued ; that the clubbing of state papers at a nom- 
inal sum be continued, but that it apply only to those 
officially connected with our work. There is a problem 
to be solved, however, because of the international postal 
regulations. Another thing that should receive careful 
consideration is the conference preceding the Interna- 
tional Convention. It is a difficult, and in many in- 
stances, an impossible thing for a state secretary to leave 
three or four days ahead of this delegation, and as to 
the volunteer officers, few of them can spare the added 
time and expense to attend this conference even though 
they attend the convention. 


STANDARDS. 


There is still another subject that should receive most 
careful consideration at this conference, and that is 
the question of standards. It seems strange that the 
Field Workers should be the last, when in the very 
nature of things they. should be the first to agree upon 
standards. We now have definite standards and a well- 
understood nomenclature in grading, in teacher train- 
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ing, in adult work, in departmental organization, but 
when you come to talk of an organized county, a ban- 
ner county, a lapsed organization, a complete statistical 
report, etc., there is no uniformity in terms or in the 
meaning of the same terms. Those familiar with the 
history of the Field Workers’ Department know that 
this subject has been carefully considered for years, 
and that the International Executive has once or twice 
turned down plans agreed upon by the Field Workers. 
My suggestion is that this conference agree as far as 
possible upon uniform standards and nomenclature, and 
that unless the International Executive adopts it now, at 
this meeting, we publish it as the findings of this de- 
partment, and urge its adoption as our standard, until 
a better one is furnished. Here are some of the ques- 
tions to be decided: 

(1) When is a state, county or township organized? 

(2) When should the organization be considered 
lapsed? 

(3) What is a banner state, county, township or 
Sunday-school? 

(4) What questions should be asked a Sunday-school 
in gathering complete statistics. This involves records 
kept by the individual school. 

(5) Are there any advantages in having the state 
papers of uniform size? 

(6) Should the departmental officers of a state or 
county association be called secretaries or superinten- 
dents ? 

(7) Is it possible to classify the work so as to in- 
clude it all in a few departments? 


DEPARTMENTAL ORGANIZATION. 


While absolute uniformity may not be possible along 
certain lines, it seems that the experience of years should 
count for something in such questions as these: 
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(1) What proportion of a state’s funds should be 
raised from individuals, what proportion from schools, 
what proportion from offerings? 

(2) To what extent and in what way should offer- 
ings be taken at conventions? 

(3) What proportion of a state’s fund should be 
spent for office rent and office help? 

(4) What are a state’s duties to its paid workers: 
in sending them to conferences, institutes, summer 
schools and conventions outside of their own state? 

(5) What proportion of a state’s income should be 
spent on a state convention? 

(6) What is the relative amount of time a secre- 
tary should spend in the field and in the office. 


DEPARTMENTAL ORGANIZATION. 


In the matter of departmental organization in state, 
and county associations, there are now in the various 
states as follows: Home, temperance, elementary, teacher 
training, adult, messenger, intermediate, missionary, 
architecture, music, I.B.R.A. organization, visitation, 
pastors, cradle roll, Negro, Mexican, grading and one 
state has gone so far as to appoint a committee on de- 
partments, whose special duty is to invent new depart- 
ments, Where will it end? Ought it not to be laid down 
as a rule that until a given work is so important as 
to require an international, state, county and township 
superintendent whose special duty is to push it, that 
it should be made a part of some department already 
existing, or be referred to some sub-committee with an 
active chairman? 

I therefore suggest the appointment of a committee on 
Future Policy, and a large committee on Standards, so 
that they can meet in sections, one section to consider 
organization, another departments, another statistics, and 
another miscellaneous. 

In closing I desire to thank most cordially my fellow 
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workers for the honor conferred upon me by choosing 
me as your president, and I especially desire to return 
my thanks to the members of the central committees, the 
district vice-presidents, and the state secretaries for their 
uniform kindness and helpful cooperation. 


Minutes of the Field Workers’ Conference. 


First Session TuEsDAy, JUNE 16, IO A. M. 


The Field Workers’ Conference was held in the First 
Presbyterian Church of Louisville, Kentucky, Tuesday, 
June 16, 1908, with President E. A. Fox, General Sec- 
retary of Kentucky, presiding. 

After a short introductory service led by the presi- 
dent, in which each one was called to stand and intro- 
duced himself, the meeting was opened by General Sec- 
retary W. N. Wiggins of Texas, leading in a fifteen min- 
ute devotional service. 

Secretary J. H. Engle, General Secretary of Kansas, 
and Membership Secretary C. E. Hauck, Secretary of 
Cook County, Illinois, were both unable to be present, 
and Paul Dietrick, Lincoln, Neb., was appointed secre- 
tary pro tem. 

The report of President Fox was then read, which 
will be found printed in full in front of these minutes. 

The report of the president was adopted, and he was 
instructed to appoint the committees he named in his 
report. 

W. J. Semelroth, general secretary of Wisconsin, then 
introducted the subject of “ Uniform Standards.” He 
urged uniform standards that we might understand each 
other in regard to standards. One state or province had 
one standard, another another and none knew just what 
the other meant. If we would carry out the conven- 
tion motto “We would see Jesus” we must get together 
and work together. W. C. Pearce of Chicago, Interna- 
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tional Superintendent of Teacher-training and Adult 
Work, led the conference. 

The committees were then appointed by the president 
as follows: E 

Committee on “Future Policy of Work,’ W. B. Ja- 
cobs, W. B. Wilson, W. J. Semelroth, Stuart Muir- 
head, W. A. Eudaly. 

Committee on “ Uniform Standards” was really made 
up of three committees, of which Dr. Joseph Clark, gen- 
eral secretary of Ohio, was general chairman. ‘The 
three committees were as follows: Organization—Dr. 
Joseph Clark, W. C. Merritt, A. M. Locker, Thos. V. 
Ellzey, C. D. Meigs. Departments—W. N. Wiggins, E. 
W. Halpenny, Hugh Gibson, Judge Joseph Carthel, Dr. 
C. Humble. Statistics and Miscellaneous—W. C. Scha- 
fer aul. ietricn, Wiss brave, Cio W. ominn, If. ls 
G. Downey. 

The meeting adjourned until 2 o’clock. 


SECOND SESSION TUESDAY, JUNE 16, 2 P. M. 


_ The meeting opened by song and prayer, after which 
Dr. Joseph Clark was called upon to discuss “ Organiza- 
tion of state, county, township, and city for effective 
work,” but being so busy with the committee meetings, 
of which he was chairman, he introduced Rev. E. Mor- 
ris Fergusson, general secretary of New Jersey, to take 
his place. He described the typical strong county, able 
to contribute force to the state work, and the typical 
weak county, needing organization, guidance and help. 
He asked for light on the methods found helpful in both 
of these cases, and said that differences in state and pro- 
vincial work are largely due to the varying proportion 
of strong and weak counties contained in the field. The 
discussion was continued by C. W. Shinn, Cleveland; 
E. A. Fox, Louisville, and Marion Lawrance, Chicago. 

The reports of the committees appointed in the morn- 
ing were then heard. 
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The report on Future Policy of the Association was 
made by W. B. Jacobs as follows: 

It is the sense of this conference that we discontinue 
our district conferences, and we ask that in place of our 
present organization there be created a sub-committee 
of the International Executive Committee, the chairman 
of which shall be a member of said International Execu- 
tive Committee; that all clerical work shall be done at 
International headquarters; that the membership fee be 
discontinued ; that the tri-ennial meeting of this confer- 
ence be a part of the regular program of the Interna- 
tional Sunday-school convention; and that, if thought 
desirable by the Field Workers’ Committee, special con- 
ferences may be held at times and places to be decided 
upon by said committee with the approval of the In- 
ternational Executive Committee or its general secre- 
tary. 

Dr. Clark then made the report on Organization Stand- 
ards as follows: 

State, Territorial and Provincial Standards—“ We re- 
commend that in states, territories and provinces, there 
be two standards: 1, organization; 2, banner. 

Organization Standard—Must have: 1, state, terri- 
torial, or provincial, association, organized auxiliary to 
the International Association; 2, annual convention and 
election of officers; 3, return of reports requested by the 
International Association; 4, an annual offering to Inter- 
national Association. 

“Banner Standard—Must have the four parts of the 
organization preceding and the three following additional 
points: 5, The organization of an auxiliary association in 
each Sunday-school subdivision as created by the state, 
territorial or provincial association, each holding annual 
convention ; 6, the organization and operation of at least 
four departments of work recognized by the International 
Association; 7, annual pledge or offering paid in full. 

County or Subdivision Standards — “Organization 
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Standard for counties or similar subdivisions: 1, The 
state subdivisions—counties, districts, parishes, elective 
districts or other similar subdivisions must be organized, 
auxiliary to the state, territorial or provincial association ; 
2, hold annual convention and elect officers; 3, return 
reports requested by superior organization; 4, annual 
offering to state or provincial association. 

“Banner Standards—The four points above named and 
the five following points in addition go to make up the 
new banner standards for the field workers in their Sun- 
day-school work for the next three years; 5, the county 
or similar Sunday-school subdivisions, subdivided and 
each subdivision organized, and holding annual meetings ; 
6, operating four or more departments of work designated 
by the superior organization; 7, an annual statistical 
report of each school in the county or similar Sunday- 
school subdivision; 8, representative at the annual state, 
territorial or provincial convention; 9, annual pledge or 
apportionment paid in full.” 

The committee recommended that the standards for 
townships and similar subdivisions, also the standards for 
schools, be left to the definition of the state, provincial 
or territorial association. 

This report was adopted, unanimously. 

Report of Department Committee was adopted as fol- 
lows: ‘“‘We recommend as far as practicable that the 
states, provinces and territories follow the International 
Association, in the creation of departments. 

“We recommend the grouping of similar phases of 
work under one general department head. 

“We further recommend as a rule that state, province, 
or territorial departments be created only when worthy 
to be carried down into county organization or other sub- 
divisions.” 

General secretary of Indiana, E. W. Halpenny, pre- 
sented each person in attendance with a facsimile of the 
document of the birth of the Field Workers’ Association. 
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A nominating committee to report at the evening ses- 
sion was then appointed by the chair: Dr. Chas. Roads, 
Rev. Aquila Lucas, E. W. Halpenny, C. R. Fisher and 
W. N. Wiggins. 

The Statistical Committee asked to be privileged to 
report at the evening session, which was granted. 

A committee on enrollment was appointed, consisting 
of T. V. Ellzey and W. B. Wilson. 

Adjourned to meet at 7:45. 


THIRD SESSION, TUESDAY, JUNE 16, 7:45. 


' After devotional exercises led by W. C. Shafer, general 
secretary of West Virginia, the report of the nominating 
committee was read as follows: 

President—W. N. Wiggins. 

Recording Secretary—J. A. Jackson. 

Membership Secretary and Treasurer—Hugh Cork. 

Executive Committee—E. A. Fox, Jos. Clark. E. W. 
Halpenny, E. M. Fergusson, Marion Lawrance, W. C. 
Pearce, W. J. Semelroth, Hugh Cork. 

Central Committee—W. N. Wiggins, Jos. Clark, E. A. 
Fox, Hugh Cork, E. W. Halpenny, Marion Lawrance, 
W. C. Pearce. 

District Vice-Presidents—District 1, Edward M. Fuller ; 
District 2, L. J. McIntosh; District 3, J. M. Way; Dis- 
trict 4, G. W. Miller; Dictacr 5, A. M. Locker ;- District 
6, H. M. Steidley; District 7, W. F. Long; Disetel 8, 
J. C. Carman; District 9, Stuart Muirhead; District 10, 
Hugh Gibson; District 11, E. M. Sein. 

The above report was adopted by the convention and 
the officers elected. 

W. G. Landes, general secretary of Pennsylvania, gave 
an address on “The Spiritual Side of Our Work,” bring- 
ing out the thought that we, as general secretaries many 
times lose sight of the real object of our work when we 
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become entangled in the machinery of the organization. 

The report of Statistical Committee was as follows: 

“We recommend the use of the questions decided upon 
at the Toronto Convention for the next triennium with 
the addition of the following questions on the Adult 
Department: 

“Number of Adult Classes (16 years or over). 

“Number of Adult Classes Organized (according to 
International standard). 

“We further suggest that those compiling statistics shall 
make plain: [irst, the total enrollment of the school shall 
include all the members enrolled in the school during the 
last Sunday-school year less the number officialy dropped 
because of death, removal, or other cause. Second, the 
average attendance shall be compiled by adding together 
the attendance for each Sunday of the school year and 
dividing by the number of sessions during the same 
period.” 

Report was adopted. 

The following resolution was added later by motion by 
C. D. Meigs. f 

“Resolved: That the official Sunday-school statistical 
blank shall call for the enrollment and the average attend- 
ance in all adult Bible classes.in such a way as to avoid 
duplication or a double count.” 

The report of Enrollment Committee was as follows: 
Twenty-eight general secretaries—Twenty-three from 
United States, four from Canada and one from China. 
Fourteen state department secretaries, eleven state field 
workers, forty-one county officers, thirteen state executive 
committeemen, seven denominational workers, four mem- 
bers International Executive Committee, six International 
secretaries. 

Adjourned with prayer. 
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Minutes of Special Meeting. 


Armory Hatt, LoutsvitLte, Ky., JUNE 23, 1908. 


At a special meeting of the Field Workers’ Depart- 
ment, some financial matters of interest were considered. 
Mr. Jackson’s resignation as recording secretary was ac- 
cepted, and W. C. Shafer of Wheeling, W. Va., was 
elected to fill the vacancy. 

After considerable general discussion with reference 
to new relationship to the International Field Work, the 
following motions were presented by E. M. Fergusson, 
New Jersey, and unanimously adopted. 

Resolved, That we instruct our treasurer and member- 
ship secretary to deposit our funds with the international 
treasurer, subject to the order of the International Com- 
mittee on the Field Workers’ Department, when such 
committee has been constituted with proper representa- 
tion of the officers and executive committee of the de- 
partment, and after the debts of the department have 
been paid. 

The committee on basis of membership, composed of 
E. M. Fergusson, W. Fred Long, and W. J. Semelroth, 
presented the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the basis of membership shall be: (A) 
International paid officers and executive committeemen. 
(B) State and provincial general secretaries. (C) Paid 
secretaries of cities, departments and other branches of 
denominational field work. (D) Secretaries of counties 
and similar sub-divisions and cities who enroll. (E) 
Other selected officers and committeemen in the organ- 
ized work, whose names are furnished each year to the 
membership secretary by the general secretary. 

The following motion was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the clubbing rate to Association pa- 
pers shall be $2.50 per year. 

Mr. Fox moved that Mr. Hugh Cork be asked to sub- 
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mit to each state publishing a state paper, a uniform size 
for all these papers. 

Mr. Fox moved that the Central Committee of the 
Field Workers’ Department be instructed to appoint a 
sub-committee on “The State Secretary and His Work.” 

Mr. Semelroth moved that the president appoint a 
committee of three, to investigate and report on the 
syndicate idea of plates or pages to be used by the state 
papers to cover the international news matter. The presi- 
dent appointed as this committee, Messrs. Semelroth, 
Cork and Clark. 

Mr. Fergusson presented the following: 

Resolved, That the general secretaries in conference 
June 23, 1908, respectfully represent to the International 
Executive Committee, that a conference of general sec- 
retaries at a central point and a convenient time, with 
adequate opportunities for study and settlement of our 
problems, would be of untold influence to the health of 
our common work. 

Resolved, That the Special Committee on Field Work- 
ers organize a bureau of prospective Field Workers, 
with Mr. Cork in charge. 

On motion the Field Workers adjourned without date. 


Mr. W. N. WiccIns, 
Mr. W. C. SHAFER. 


The Louisville Convention was remarkable for the 
sustained interest and enthusiasm in spite of the intense 
heat—and for the unanimity of action in the matter of 
instructing the Lesson Committee to prepare courses 
of graded lessons.—S. H. Williams, Glastonbury, Conn. 

The International Sunday-school Convention was 
really and truly a great convention; great in attendance, 
great in enthusiasm, but better still, great in consecrated 
cooperation and brotherly love—Thos. V. Elzey, New 
Orleans, La. 
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Report of the Lesson Committee. 


Reap By Rev. A. F. ScHaurFier, D.D., SECRETARY. 


In making its last report, the Sixth International Sun- 
day-school Lesson Committee appointed at Denver, in 
1902, desires to record first of all the loss which we sus- 
tained in the death of Rev. John Potts, D.D., who had 
acted as the chairman of the committee since 1806. 

The members of the committee bear him in affec- 
tionate remembrance and never can forget his kindly, 
genial presence, his courtesy and consideration in all - 
matters of debate and differences of opinion which mani- 
fested themselves, and his skillful leadership through 
many difficult times of storm and stress. We are glad 
that it has been our privilege to codperate with him for 
sO many years, and we can truly say in the words of 
Holy Writ, “The memory of the just is blessed.” 

Since the last Triennial Convention held at Toronto, 
the Lesson Committee has had four regular meetings, 
the first of which was held in Buffalo in 1906, the next 
in Boston in 1907, and the last is the one which was 
convened just before the beginning of the present con- 
vention. Sub-committees on various courses have also 
held meetings during the past three years, and so far 
as lay in their power the committee as a whole have 
endeavored to fulfill their duty to their constituency. In 
general, it may be said that since the adoption of the 
Beginners’ Course and the authority to move forward 
in preparation of advanced courses, the work of the com- 
mittee has greatly multiplied. Indeed it is not an exag- 
geration to say that the present committee has had at 
least double the amount of work laid on their shoulders 
that any of their predecessors has borne. 

It will be remembered that at Toronto permission was 
given to the committee to issue advanced courses of 
lessons for such schools as had felt the need of them. 
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The whole field of adult class teaching was new, not to 
the committee alone, but to other Sunday-school workers 
as well. The committee had little experience of others 
by which it could be guided, and, therefore, was thrown 
upon its own resources very largely for the conduct of 
this work. The committee began by issuing a three years’ 
course for advanced scholars without consultation with 
lesson writers and teachers. This was done partly 
because of the cry for rapid preparation of advanced 
courses. It proved, however, to be a mistake. Editors, 
well nigh universally, refused to accept and prepare les- 
sons on this three years’ course. Another and different 
three years’ course was then presented to the Lesson 
Committee by certain members of the editorial associa- 
tion, which course the Lesson Committee in turn did not 
feel it would be wise to adopt as their own. 

The committee then issued a one year’s course on ‘‘The 
Ethical Teaching of Jesus,’ on which criticisms from 
various sources were requested before the lessons were 
put in their final shape. This single year’s course has 
been somewhat used, though how extensively we are not 
able to say. The course on the Ethical Teaching of 
Jesus was followed by another running parallel (so far 
as possible) with the regular International Lessons for 
1908. This course, too, has been used somewhat, though 
again we are in the dark as to how wide-spread its use 
has been. 

A third year’s course has now been prepared running, 
so far as possible, parallel with the regular lessons for 
1909, which lie in the Book of Acts. The only departure 
from this general parallelism, is that this advance course 
begins by taking up the Life of the Apostle Peter as set 
forth in the Gospels, so that when he is introduced to 
the class at Pentecost they may have some knowledge of 
his previous life. The committee ventures to think that 
this last course is possibly better adapted to the needs 
of the average advanced class than any of the courses 
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that they have produced heretofore. At the same time 
the committee recognizes that teachers of advanced 
classes are generally persons of some experience and of 
positive views, and that to suit the main body of these 
teachers in the best way possible will require still longer 
experience and much of that virtue which has for cen- 
turies been thought to be Job’s highest attribute. 

At the meeting of the committee in Boston, April 
24-260, 1907, after prolonged discussion, the committee 
decided to recommend to the Triennial Convention at 
Louisville, that they be authorized to prepare a fourfold 
grade of lessons as follows: 

1st. A Beginners’ Course, permanent, for pupils under 
six years of age. 

2d. A Primary Course, permanent, for pupils between 
six and nine years of age. 

3d. A General Course as at present planned for pupils 
over nine years of age. 

4th. An Advanced Course parallel with the General 
Courses to be prepared by each Lesson Committee for 
such classes as may desire it. 

On June 19-21, 1907, a conference was had between 
the British and American Sections of the Lesson Com- 
mittee in London. There were present: 


Meinbers of the British Section? 24 ae A Pe 10 
Metnbers of the ‘American Section (2721. SoU RU O00R%.. 6 
British Sunday-School® Leaders? et MOE RY 10 
American Sunday-School Léadérs Pa. 2 i Pom $8, 18k 6 

TOCA FOS Pe PAAR, MUST ehh #6 32 


The object of this conference was to discuss matters 
relating to the Sunday-school work at large, especially 
as bearing upon the choice of lessons to be prepared for 
the whole Sunday-school constituency. 

The findings of this conference are already widely 
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known. The chief finding of this conference is expressed 
as follows: 

“That the International Lesson Committee undertakes 
to provide schemes of lessons for the whole range of Sun- 
day-school teaching, including Primary Work (ages 3-9) ; 
General or Intermediate Work (ages 9-15) ; and Senior 
or Advanced Work (over 15 years). That the lesson 
for the General or Intermediate Division shall be uni- 
form, and that Primary and Advanced Lessons may be 
prepared by the American and British Sections of the 
Lesson Committee acting jointly or independently, but 
with a view to securing uniformity as soon as possible.” 

There was some difference as to the nomenclature of 
the different departments in the Sunday-school organiza- _ 
tion, but that did not affect the trend of opinion on the 
part both of our British colaborers and of those from 
our side of the water who attended the conference. 

At the invitation of Mr. Hartshorn, the chairman of 
the International Executive Committee, a special confer- 
ence was called in Boston, January 2-3, 1908, of Editors, 
Lesson Writers, Publishers, Lesson Committee, and mem- 
bers of the International Executive Committee. The 
theme to be discussed was “The International Lesson Sys- 
tem—How May It Be Improved.” 

There were present at that conference fifty-four per- 
sons coming from twelve states and two provinces in 
Canada and representing eleven denominations. To go 
somewhat more into detail there were present: 


Members of the International Executive Committee.. 6 


Members of the Lesson Committee...............0% 7. 
Sunday-school Teachers and Lesson Writers........ 29 
Bgplishers bab dndesot obore-ssrcvat- 26) «APRS 9 
@ihéronedesnatasaina-mestiied-s305707 Hed. ts To.2mebK 3 
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After two days spent in prolonged and friendly dis- 
cussion, the following resolutions were adopted: 

(1) That the system of a general lesson for the whole 
school, which has been in successful use for thirty-five 
years, is still the most practicable and effective system 
for the great majority of the Sunday-schools of North 
America. Because of its past accomplishments, its pres- 
ent usefulness, and its future possibilities, we coon 
its continuance and its fullest development. 

(2) That the need for a graded system of lessons is 
expressed by so many Sunday-schools and workers that 
it should be adequately met by the International Sunday- 
school Association, and that the Lesson Committee should 
be instructed by the next International Convention, to 
be held at Louisville, Ky., June 18-23, 1908, to continue 
the preparation of a thoroughly graded course covering 
the entire range of the Sunday-school. 

Your Lesson Committee have thus been compelled to 
face the fact that we are in the presence of wide and 
important movements in the world of Sunday-school 
work. They believe that this Association ought to con- 
tinue in its leadership of the vast Sunday-school system, 
and unify under one banner all who are seeking to win 
our scholars for Christ. Your committee have just spent 
long hours in reconsidering the whole situation, and now 
recommend the adoption by this convention of the fol- 
lowing statement of facts and resolutions based thereon; 

1. A new situation has been gradually brought about: 
(a) by the action of this association in providing for the 
Beginners’ Course at its Denver Convention in 1902, and 
for the Advanced Course at its Toronto Convention in 
1905; (b) by the action of the Lesson Committee in 
April, 1907, favoring graded lessons; and (c) by the 
actions of the conference between some members of the 
American Lesson Committee and the British Lesson Com- 
mittee in London, 1907, and of the Boston Conference 
in January, 1908. 
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2. It being evident that the very large majority of 
the Sunday-schools on this continent and in the British 
Isles, and practically all the schools in foreign lands, are 
now, and must be for many years to come, dependent 
upon the Uniform Lesson System, we rejoice to affirm 
with the Boston Conference the necessity of continuing 
that system, which is rooted in the affection of many mil- 
lions of people. 

3. There is a large and increasing number of Sunday- 
schools which earnestly desire and are able to establish 
a thoroughly graded course of Sunday-school education, 
and many of these are looking to this association and its 
Lesson Committee for leadership in that new and dif- 
ficult work. , 

4. There is a large number of Sunday-schools which 
are able and anxious to use graded courses among the 
younger and among the advanced scholars, while con- 
tinuing to use the Uniform Lesson in the main school, 
and they, too, look to us for help and guidance: There- 
fore, be it resolved, 

1. That this convention of the International Sunday- 
school Association instruct the Lesson Committee which 
is to be appointed for the next six years, to continue the 
work of arranging and issuing the Uniform Lesson as 
heretofore. 

2. That this convention authorize its Lesson Commit- 
tee also to continue the preparation of a thoroughly 
graded course of lessons, which may be used by any Sun- 
day-school which desires it, whether in whole or in part. 

3. That this convention instruct its Lesson Commit- 
tee in the fulfilment of these tasks to seek the continued 
cooperation of the British section of the Lesson Com- 
mittee. 

The committee are glad to note that at the present 
meeting of the Lesson Committee the British section of 
the Lesson Committee is more largely represented than 
it ever has been before, there being four present, and we 
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look upon this as an omen of a more perfect cooperation 
in Sunday-school work between the two great branches 
of the Anglo-Saxon peoples than has ever yet been 
realized. 

In laying down the task taken up six years ago, the 
committee is conscious of many deficiencies in their 
work, At the same time they are equally conscious of an 
earnest effort to meet the needs of Sunday-schools the 
land over, both of that vast majority of schools that for 
many years will not be able to go beyond the Uniform 
Lessons for all grades, and of those schools which desire 
lesson material furnished for a complete grading of the 
school from the Beginners’ Department to the Adult 
Class. Doubtless, future Lesson Committees will be 
able to perfect the work, building on foundations already 
laid, erecting a superstructure that shall be to the praise 
of God and to the vast advantage of the millions repre- 
sented in the Sunday-school army the world over. 


Discussion of Lesson Committee’s Report. 
Motion to Aporpr Report or LESSON COMMITTEE. 


Dr. Schauffler: Mr. President, in order that this mat- 
ter may be brought before the Convention in an orderly 
way, I have been requested to move the adoption of this 
report by this Convention. 

The report speaks for itself, but it is worth while to 
call attention to two facts which have governed us in 
our work. The first is set forth in the report as having 
found expression in the action of the committee itself in 
1907 on graded courses, in the action in London in 1907 
on the same theme, and in the action in the Boston Con- 
ference in 1908, having the same theme and reaching the 
same conclusion. 

The second great fact which I desire to call attention 
to is that this report in no way assails the regular uni- 
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form lessons for all classes in such schools as desire to 
maintain them. It does open the door, and it opens it 
as cordially and wisely as it can, to those Sunday-schools 
which desire to have graded lessons in proportion to 
their ability to use them. These are the two governing 
facts which are set forth in this report as sharply and 
as clearly as they can be. 

Careful, prolonged and prayerful discussion has pre- 
ceded the adoption by the committee of these recom- 
mendations, and in moving their adoption I commend 
them to your thought and your prayer and your careful 
consideration. 


THE SECONDING oF Morion To Apoprt REPORT OF 
LrEssOoN COMMITTEE. 


Rev. W. Douglas MacKenzie, D.D., LL.D., President 
Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn.: I 
have been asked to second, and I have great delight in 
doing so, the motion to adopt the report of the Inter- 
national Sunday-school Lesson Committee. 

The report has brought before us that central work 
for which the International Sunday-school Association 
exists. We have come together in this Convention be- 
cause that Association has for the very reason of its 
being the effort to win the next generation for our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

Now, at the heart of our Sunday-school work, and of 
our labors that the next generation may be brought to 
Christ, there is this work of teaching. The teacher must 
handle the Book so that the little child shall reverence 
and love it and go forth through a long life to obey it. 

Out of the Uniform Lesson System the vast organiza- 
tion of the International Sunday-school Association has 
taken its rise. When we are touching this subject, we 
are touching one of the mainsprings of the history and 
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life of the church the world over during the last thirty or 
forty years. 

At the same time, we know that history will not stay 
at any point and that this would mean the deepening 
and developing of the Uniform Lesson System itself. 
The work done by the Lesson Committee, and all over 
the country and the world by all the teachers, has brought 
certain facts to light. First, it is difficult to create a 
uniform lesson that can always be easily used for the 
beginners. On the other hand, it is very hard to issue 
a uniform lesson for a year that shall not omit impor- 
tant parts of the Bible which the riper students and the 
adult members of the Sunday-school ought to study. 
This Association has already acted upon these facts; it 
has allowed a Beginners’ course to be arranged by its 
Lesson Committee, and also an Advanced course. 

We all realize that under the Uniform Lesson System 
we must address ourselves to the needs of the average 
boy and girl, that the little child must be considered, and 
that the adult must be considered only at intervals. There 
are many churches that want to go further, and the state- 
ment of facts which we lay before you today asks you 
to recognize the situation and then act upon it. 

We recognize most heartily that for the vast majority 
of the schools for many years to come the Uniform Les- 
son System is not only a necessity but a very great bless- 
ing, and if it were displaced it would not be to improve 
but very much to injure the work of the schools. On 
the other hand, we want this Association at this Conven- 
tion to recognize that it has been in, and must still oc- 
cupy, the place of supreme leadership in relation to the 
Sunday-school work of the world. Now, when we have 
this world-wide responsibility, we can only act in a broad 
statesmanlike way. We must act upon all the facts and 
in the interest of all our constituents. Among them are 
those who are feeling about for graded courses; and so 
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the appeal comes to this Convention today, from its own 
Lesson Committee first of all, and then from many other 
institutions and conferences, asking that this Association 
should undertake that great task of leadership in this 
new field,—not in disloyalty to the old, but that into the 
new field we may go with the spirit of the old and with 
the effectiveness and power of the traditions and history 
which we have made, and lift up the Sunday-school edu- 
cation of the next generation to higher levels. 

The appeal of the Lesson Committee is to the spirit of 
fairness that always ultimately carries the day. It car- 
ried the day at Toronto when those who led the opposi- 
tion to an advanced course secured a majority in a vote, 
and those of us who favored advanced courses were 
stricken dumb with disappointment. Imagine our ad- 
miration of the man who led the opposition when, seeing 
how large the minority was, he came again on the same 
day to the platform and said, “We cannot possibly stand 
in the way of the request of our brothers when made by 
so many of them; they are able to judge of what they 
want, and, therefore, we must go with them.” And when 
Dr. Hamill asked that the majority should give way to 
the minority and make it unanimous, we were not only 
grateful to the man and filled with admiration of his 
spirit, but we felt that the Association itself had taken 
a higher level of spiritual life, and that it would look 
out upon wider years of service than ever it had seen 
as an Association. It is, therefore, an appeal to the 
spirit of fairness and generosity. We are sure that to- 
day, with unanimity and splendid enthusiasm, in this 
spirit of fairness and generosity, this great Convention 
is going to grant that desire. 


Rev. H. M. Hamill, D. D., Tenn.: I have two little 
books in my home which I greatly prize. One of these 
is the report of the International Convention at Indian- 
apolis in 1872—the Convention which formally instituted 
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the Uniform Lesson. The other is Mr. B. F. Jacobs’ 
private book, containing his comments upon that great 
Convention. He was kind enough to give it to me a few 
days before he died. I inherit the spirit and love which 
this founder of the International System cherished life- 
long for his own progeny, the Uniform Lesson. I be- 
lieve that as long as the generation abides there will 
be very many Sunday-schools which will continue to 
use that great and God-honored system. 

But I rise, sir, most heartily to second the motion 
made by Dr. Schauffler for the Lesson Committee. I 
yield to no one here in love for the Uniform Lesson. 
Taking it educationally or otherwise, I have a deep and 
tender love for the system which has gone round the 
world and enrolled twenty-five millions of students. But 
I believe the Lesson Committee is eminently fair. I 
believe that Committee reflects the desire of very many 
schools for a graded course of lessons. 

My first counsel is this, whatever the course asked for 
by any reasonable number of petitioners, grant it in the 
interest of fairness. I insist, further, that no course of 
Sunday-school study ought to be issued without the ex- 
plicit sanction and authority of the Lesson Committee 
backed by this Convention. 

I believe that a graded course is needed. Why? Be- 
cause in thirty-five years the public schools have made 
tremendous advance, and because 95 per cent. of all who 
gather into our best Sunday-schools come from the finely 
graded public school. 

If you doubt that there are many schools wanting and 
needing the graded course, what is fairer than that vou 
should allow them to judge for themselves and to make 
the experiment? Let them make the trial. I see no 
reason for anything but the heartiest unanimity in view 
of the eminent fairness that the Lesson Committee has 
shown in all that they have asked this Convention to do. 
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Rev. C..R. Blackall, D. D., Secretary Sunday-school 
Editorial Association, and editor of periodicals Baptist 
Publication Society, Philadelphia, Pa.: I want to place 
upon record my very hearty appreciation of the fine re- 
port made by the Lesson Committee to which you have 
listened, and I am glad to second the admirable words 
already spoken on this question; yet I want to make a 
plea for unity with regard to lesson plans. 


The lesson question has been a continual cause of sep- 
aration in our body. In England in no true sense is 
there unity with regard to the matter. In Scotland there 
is no participation at all in the Uniform Lesson 
plan. Wales does not touch the Uniform Lesson plan. - 
The Episcopalians generally have their own courses, 
which differ materially from all others. A considerable 
section of the Lutheran church insist upon their own 
graded courses. In the Denver Convention our ranks 
were nearly split in twain by the lesson question. The 
claim then, as now, was not for a specific lesson course 
but simply for liberty of action. 

In the graded courses now in mind there are elements 
of separation that will prevent universal adoption at 
the present time, and perhaps always, except at the cost 
of concessions and compromises that would spoil their 
efficiency. The time has forever passed when loyalty to 
the organized Sunday-school work is held dependent 
upon any given course of lessons. 


If now we could have but one series of lessons pro- 
jected by the International Association, to be known as 
“The International Series,” and establish perfect freedom 
for all by leaving to others the issuance of special or 
graded courses, we would have wider participation in the 
oeeenieed Sunday- -school work, which now immensely 
overtops the lesson question ; and we should have more 
peace, greater unity, wider codperation and largely in- 
creased resources. Is not the time ripe for consideration 
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of what I now propose? I make this merely as a sug- 
gestion. 


Rev. Francis F. Fitch, Des Moines, Ia.: The people 
of Iowa have requested me to speak to this question. 
Our delegation and our people are heartily in sympathy 
with the report of the International Lesson Committee. 
We are only here to endorse the action, and the reason 
I was requested to speak was because some were fearful 
that there might be some one in the Convention who 
would undertake to upset the plans of this excellent com- 
mittee, which, as representing that great state, I desire 
to heartily endorse, and I again second the motion to 
adopt its excellent report. 


Questions ASKED AND ANSWERED. 


President Stites: Some inquiries have been addressed 
to the Chair. I have asked Dr. MacKenzie to answer 
them. 

Rev. W. Douglas MacKenzie, D. D.: A question in 
my hand reads as follows: “In the fully graded courses 
will there be different Scripture texts for each and every 
course?” I cannot answer that question. The commit- 
tee has not yet come to any conclusions regarding the 
details of any one scheme in its completeness. In fully 
graded courses, if graded from year to year, I suppose 
each class will be studying a Scripture by itself. 

Here is a question with regard to the method of con- 
structing the Uniform Lesson: “Has the committee that 
prepares the International Lessons any fixed principle by 
which they select certain passages of the Bible for lessons 
for a certain quarter?’ At the beginning of its cycle of 
six years each committee agrees upon an outline for the 
whole six years. When that cycle is fixed the general 
topic for each year or six months is determined, and 
the work after that is simply to deal with that topic in 
its details. 
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Here is another question: “What change, if any, is 
contemplated with reference to the quarterly temperance 
lesson?” That is a topic so tender and delicate that the 
Lesson Committee would not have the courage to touch 
it. It will remain as it has been. 


Graded Lessons. 


Rey. FRANK jouNnson, LoNDOoN, ENGLAND, EDITOR THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL CHRONICLE. 


On behalf of the British delegation, I wish to thank 
you for the brotherly welcome and the large-hearted gen- 
erosity with which we have been 
received. We are one with you 
in blood, in speech, in religion; 
and that is a triple bond which 
will not easily be broken. 

In the God-inspired work 
which is engaging all your 
thought and effort, the British 
section of the Lesson Committee 
desire to be true yoke-fellows, 
and share with you the burdens, 
the sacrifices and rewards of the 
kingdom. They greet you in 
Christ, and. pray that God’s 
blessing and guidance may be 
realized by you in all Christian fellowship and service. 

The subject of Graded Lessons has engaged our 
thought for some years. For at least ten years the In- 
ternational Lessons have been attacked in our country 
by educationalists and Bible students. Their criticisms 
have not affected materially the popularity of the Inter- 
national Lessons in our country. They have not only 
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held their own, but have made a slow and steady ad- 
vance in popularity. . 

Of late years, however, two new factors have come 
into play. First, Primary reorganization has become al- 
most universal. Secondly, the Sunday Institute, with its 
segregation of the seniors into an independent depart- 
ment, and its affiliation with the Week Day Institute, has 
become very general. We find that where such institutes 
are organized and are well led, they solve the problem of 
retaining senior scholars in the school and church fel- 
lowship. 

Now, the result of the play of these new forces was 
to create fresh unrest, and three years ago another at- 
tempt was made to break the power of the International 
Lessons and to unite the chief denominations in a scheme 
of lessons graded to suit the demand, and constructed to 
give more systematic Bible study. Here was a critical 
situation, and the Sunday-school Union, which appoints 
the British section of the International Committee, called 
upon us to face it and to give them our counsel. 

We advised.the Sunday-school Union to hold a Round 
Table Conference of Biblical experts, teachers, and prac- 
tical Sunday-school workers. This met in London in 
1906, when forty British representative men, for two 
whole days, came to close grips on this and other vital 
questions. 

The main results of that conference, so far as they 
affect the graded lesson controversy, may be thus stated: 
First, we made the most formidable of our critics mem- | 
bers of our section of the Lesson Committee. The re- 
sult has been mutual education, mutual understanding 
and mutual love. Second, we recommended all our 
schools to adopt at least three separate departments—pri- 
mary, intermediate and senior. Third, as a corollary, we 
accepted and recommended the principle of graded 
lessons. 
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Now, at the London Conference of 1907, when we had 
the happiness of meeting our American colleagues, we 
went a step further and defined more clearly what we 
meant by graded lessons, and the kind of lessons that 
were practicable in our country. We passed resolutions 
recommending the preparation of schemes of lessons for 
the whole range of Sunday-school teaching, the lessons 
for the Intermediate Department to be uniform, and 
those for the Primary and Senior classes to be graded, 
as either section of the committee might determine. 

This is where we stand today. For Great Britain we 
think that special Primary and Senior courses, with the 
International Lessons for the main school, will suffice; 
nor do we think it possible in our country, as yet, to 
grade more finely. We feel, however, that your condi- 
tions are different. The American school has resources 
that we have not. It is in a more advanced stage of 
evolution. We will be no drag on your progress, no 
hindrance to such proposals as you judge necessary to 
maintain your leadership of Sunday-school work, and 
to perfect its efficiency. If we cannot always march 
abreast we will at least keep step with you. 

I have been profoundly impressed by the spirit which 
animates your Lesson Committee; by the readiness of 
your publishers and editors to face change and loss for 
the advancement of the cause; by the consecration and 
wide vision of your leading men, and by the multitude 
of earnest men and women who are seeking the salva- 
tion of the child and the glory of our God. 

With such forces, united by one spirit, led and inspired 
by our risen Lord, may we not face boldly every demand 
the changing years bring with them? 


\ 
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Graded Lessons. 


PRESIDENT W. Douctas MaAcKeEnzig, D. D. HArtrForp, 
Conn. 


Tue object of the Sunday-school is ever the same. 
“The next generation for Christ.’”” The means which the 
Church must employ are famil- 
iar and obvious. It must sur- 
round the child with the atmos- 
phere of Christian conviction. 
In the Sunday-school this at- 
mosphere must be concentrated 
in the teacher. But this influ- 
ence of the teacher is concen- 
trated in the handling of the 
Bible. From the beginning of 
Sunday-school history this has 
been its sublime task to take 
this Word of God and unfold it 
to young minds. 


Dr. MacKenzie. 


I. The Umform International Bible Lesson. 


About forty years ago there dawned upon the mind of 
one man and a group of friends a bold and epoch-mak- 
ing idea. When the late Mr. Jacobs formed the plan 
of having one Bible lesson for the whole school, when 
gradually the plan grew to include all denominations, 
and when the call for such a scheme came from over the 
seas in all directions, and the plan came to mean an 
identical lesson in the Bible for all the classes in each 
school, for all the denominations in evangelical Christen- 
dom, and for all the languages in the world in which 
Sunday-school work is being carried on, a new era had 
opened, quietly and insensibly. 

The practical advantages were obvious. In the first 
place, it enabled the individual pastor and superintendent 
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to handle the school work with unity and with compara- 
tive ease. It stimulated the formation of classes for 
teacher training, and thus introduced a new force into 
the hitherto somewhat disorderly methods pursued by 
teachers. Secondly, it made possible and necessary the 
growth of the great Sunday-school publishing houses, 
denominational and independent. A new attention began 
to be given to the method of presenting Biblical instruc- 
tion to children. The lesson helps which sprang up 
were intended to provide the teacher not merely with 
comments upon the text, but with hints as to adapting 
the material to the various grades of the child mind and 
as to the use of illustration and exhortation in teaching. 
It is hardly possible to estimate the amount of Christian 
literature which has been brought into circulation all 
over the world. In the third place, the appointment of 
a permanent committee to prepare the successive schemes 
of lessons led to a gradual development of the system 
itself. A comparison of the first schemes with those sent 
out in recent years shows that there has been a-gradual 
development in this work. 


Il. The Rise of Criticism. 


It was inevitable that the system should be subjected 
to close scrutiny and that its central idea should come 
under criticism. It had become obvious that, for exam- 
ple, the uniform lesson system must permanently exclude 
a considerable portion of Bible material. Further, it was 
found that, on a very large number of Sundays in each 
year, the lesson was ill-adapted to the needs of the 
youngest children in the school. Here it was that the 
pressure of criticism was first felt most deeply, and that 
this Association took the first step in the new direction 
with which we are concerned today. It resolved to create 
the Beginners’ Department. Three years ago, in the 
Convention at Toronto, it was decided that another step 
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must be taken. The Association instructed its Lesson 
Committee to prepare a series of lessons for advanced 
classes. It is a familiar fact that when most young men 
and young women are entering upon maturity of thought 
and life, they, face many problems in the study of the 
Bible which could not possibly arise in the earlier stages 
of their life. It is also obvious that their needs cannot 
be met without something more systematic in the way- of 
Bible study than the Uniform Lesson system made possi- 
ble. But your committee has found one immense obstacle 
in its way: Any scheme of lessons which is provided for 
advanced students must be based upon an implied and 
preceding development of knowledge. It must be the 
flowering of a plant which has grown for years. Hence 
it has been found practically impossible to draw up such 
a course while no direction of thought has been sug- 
gested during the educational methods of the preceding 
years. 

Criticism of the uniform lesson system has arisen 
from modern developments in the science of education. 
Throughout the civilized world the child mind is being 
more closely studied today than at any other period. The 
laws of mental growth are being investigated. These- 
various topics of investigation lie behind the whole 
scheme of modern public school education. Hence people 
have begun to ask why should the facts which are thus 
studied and mastered for the purposes of secular educa- 
tion be ignored in religious education. On the other 
hand, there is the Bible with its marvelous store of rich 
and varied contents. Is there no way of bringing this 
glorious mass of material into a new relation with the 
mind of a child? Can we not discover what of God’s 
Word should be taught to the infant, and what to the 
boy, and what to the youth? 

In the third place, it has been evident that the develop- 
ment of public school education must react upon the 
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work of the Sunday-school. But it is just exactly in the 
public school that the ideas to which I have referred are 
being most closely worked out. The work in the day 
schools is being enriched not merely by the study of 
‘individual schools, but by an interchange of experience 
from land to land. Those who are to lead our home edu- 
cation to higher levels feel that they must garner the 
experience which has been gained in other lands. And 
this increase of power in the day school is deepening the 
contrast between its methods and those of the unde- 
veloped Sunday-school. 

In the fourth place, criticism has passed into action. 
I do not know how many schools in this country have 
given up the uniform lesson system. But it has become 
well known to the officers of this Association that there 
are churches whose impatience with the uniform lesson 
system has almost reached the breaking point. This is 
the case especially with churches in large and important 
centers, which have at their command the services of 
highly trained men and women, and whose children are 
most prone to notice the contrast between the day school 
and the Sunday-school. 

It is quite evident that, as an Association, we have 
come to the hour of decision. The question before us is 
one of the most important in the whole history of the 
Sunday-school movement, and it may be definitely stated 
in the simple question, Shall we remain deaf to these de- 
mands made by many of the warmest friends and the 
most intelligent leaders of Sunday-school work through 
the world? Shall we insist upon allying the Interna- 
tional Sunday-School Association solely with the Uni- 
form Lesson system at all costs and in view of the com- 
plex and vast movement which I have described? 

III. The question has been pressing not merely upon 
the Lesson Committee, but upon the Executive Commit- 
tee and all the leading officers and secretaries of this Asso- 
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ciation. It-was, therefore, in the discharge of his most 
important duties as chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee that Mr. W. N. Hartshorn, of Boston, summoned a 
conference at his own home in that city, which has been 
known since as the Boston Conference. It was held on 
Jariuary 2, 1908. It consisted of representatives from 
the Executive Committee of the International Sunday- 
School Association, the Lesson Committee, the publish- 
ers for the various denominations in fellowship with the 
Association, the editors and writers of lesson helps in 
the employ of these publishers, besides various other 
officers and secretaries of this Association. All together 
there were nearly fifty in attendance. After two days of 
closest study and freest discussion, the following resolu- 
tions were adopted, and on behalf of that Boston Confer- 
ence I lay them before this Association: 

“Tt is the conviction of this Conference: 

“tT, That the system of a general lesson for the whole 
school, which has been in successful use for thirty-five 
years, is still the most practicable and effective system for 
the great majority of the Sunday-schools of North 
America. Because of its past accomplishments, its pres- 
ent usefulness and its future possibilities, we recommend 
its continuance and its fullest development. 

“2, That the need for a graded system of lessons is 
expressed by so many Sunday-schools and workers that 
it should be adequately met by the International Sunday- 
School Association, and that the Lesson Committee 
should be instructed by the next International Conven- 
tion to continue the preparation of a thoroughly graded 
course covering the entire range of the Sunday-school.” 

.It is my duty to point out to you as clearly as possible 
the significance of these recommendations. In the first 
place, this Conference does not recommend the abolition 
of the uniform lesson system. It is my conviction that 
you cannot find one man who possesses any knowledge 
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of the facts who would for a moment propose that this 
Association abandon that system. A graded system will 
be impossible for years in some parts of the world, and it 
may be for generations; hence it is the firm conviction of 
all who have considered the matter with a sense of per- 
sonal responsibility and with a wide outlook, that the uni- 
form lesson system must be maintained with all the old 
devotion and vigor, that it must be developed year by 
year in the future as in the past, more perfectly to meet 
its own ideals. This I cannot make too clear or emphatic, 
for the soundness of the positive recommendations which 
that Conference made is based upon their sincerity and 
strength of conviction when they drew up and adopted 
that first paragraph insisting that the uniform lesson sys- 
tem must be maintained by this Association. 

But, in the second place, what is proposed by the Bos- 
ton Conference is that the Association deliberately, intel- 
ligently, and even enthusiastically, decide to provide an 
International system of graded lessons. These it is pro- 
posed that your committee should publish exactly as they 
publish the Uniform Lesson system, giving them to the 
world, leaving each church and school to decide for itself 
which system is best adapted to its own resources and 
circumstances. ‘The ideal of the graded system which 
that Conference recommends is that a series of lessons 
should be drawn up which, beginning with the little 
children, carries the pupil through every year into a 
deeper study of the whole wealth of the Bible. The idea 
which lies behind the method is that of adapting Bible 
teaching to the needs of the pupil. That which is pro- 
posed is that a system of lessons should be published 
which shall enable both parents and teachers to under- 
take, systematically and thoroughly, what they all strive 
to do instinctively and partially. The aim of the whole 
work is, to form habits of Bible study, so to mould char- 
acter and intelligence and faith that when the pupil of 
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any school reaches maturity he shall have in his heart the 
love of righteousness, the love of God, faith in the 
Redeemer and faith even in his own place in the world, 
an inspiring conception both of what God is to him and 
of what he may be to the service of God in his life. 

We cannot exaggerate the difficulty and the greatness 
of the task. Like all great educational schemes, it must 
become subject to the law of growth. The very moods 
of each generation change even as its knowledge en- 
larges, and from one decade to another we must expect 
that the forms and much of the substance of even the 
best system of graded Sunday-school lessons will change. 
The question before us today is whether the International 
Sunday-School Association is ready to seize one of the 
most magnificent opportunities and undertake one of the 
most inspiring tasks which the modern life of the church 
presents. This Association can make its committee a 
clearing house of world-wide experience in this new and 
wondrous field of future glorious harvests. It can retain 
for this Association the leadership of the world’s work in 
Sunday-school education. This will mean, no doubt, 
that the committee should adopt new methods for doing 
its work. But the Association may, I believe, with great 
confidence believe that its committee, if this task is laid 
upon it, will give to it an attention at once intense, 
sympathetic and broad-minded. What we need is some 
statesmanlike grasp of the problem, not merely in its 
internal intricacy as an educational scheme, but in its 
world-wide significance. The committee’s real work is 
to discover the method by which the best scheme can be 
constructed, and the method by which it can be, from one 
period to another, subjected to those changes which the 
wisest criticism and the largest experience have made 
imperative. If you adopt this recommendation of the 
Boston Conference, you are laying upon that committee 
a work which is not simply the work of experts in con- 
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structing a system of education, but of experts in the 
larger work of coordinating the judgments of many 
men and providing for the cooperation of the leaders in 
many lands. 

If this plan is adopted the International Sunday-School 
Association will, I believe, maintain its position at the 
head of the developing Sunday-school education of the 
world. It is of immense importance not for the Associa- 
tion as such—which would be a futile and foolish ambi- 
tion—but for the Church of Jesus Christ, that this unity 
which we have established should be maintained, that at 
this point in the church work for the world all the de- 
nominations should hold together as closely as possible, 
that here at the door of the child’s heart and bidding the 
youth Godspeed as he enters upon the fulness of a man’s 
life, all the denominations should stand together and the 
prayer of Christ be answered “that they may be one.” 
For at the end we return to the beginning of our con- 
sideration of the whole topic. Our one ambition is 
summed up in the one glorious phrase, “The next gen- 
eration for Christ.’”’ That, I said, has been the inspira- 
tion of this great Association in the past. Let it be the 
star that guides us and draws us on into the unknown 
future. Let us, in our decision today, have that breadth 
of judgment, that clearness of insight, that power of 
conviction which will enable us to do one more mighty 
stroke of business in the work which has been assigned 
to us by the providence of God, for winning the children 
of the world to the love and service of the world’s 
Redeemer. 
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Graded Lessons—Why They Should Be Used. 


M. C. Hazarp, Pu.D., Boston, PRESIDENT SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION, EDITOR 
Lesson HELps. 


The question I wish to present is, Will not the graded 

lessons be well worth your trying? They will give you 
the opportunity to vary the sys- 
tem of lessons in your school, 
and, if the theory is correct upon 
which they are based, to improve 
the instruction in it. 

The impression is quite preva- 
lent that the graded lessons will 
be so difficult to teach that none 
but schools with especially 
equipped teachers will be able to 

~ make use of them. Such an im- 
pression is without foundation. 
If the graded lessons will help 
the schools which have a good 
corps of cultured teachers, they 

relatively will be of more benefit to the small, country, 

frontier or backwoods schools. . 
What are graded lessons? They are lessons selected 

with reference to the capacities and requirements of the 
different grades in the school. Psychology has shown 
that at different ages the mind of the child, as well as 
his body, requires different nutriment. At the first, when 
he is busy in getting acquainted with his environment, he 
is best taught by what he sees and hears. When he has 
passed into imaginative childhood he delights in stories 
of what great things, or beautiful things, have been done 
by other children, or men, or fairies, or animals. Farther 
on, in boyhood, he delights in hearing of great personal 
achievements, and the doers become his ideals. It is 
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only when he reaches the age of adolescence that he can 
be interested in men in the mass. It is only then that 
you can teach him history. Graded lessons in the Sun- 
day-school take these facts into consideration. For each 
grade they provide the lessons suitable for it. 

With graded lessons, therefore, the teachers start with 
the advantage of having mental pabulum for which the 
scholar has an appetite. The system of one lesson for 
the whole school ignores the need of scholars of varying 
ages for different material. It gives only to one portion 
of the school the matter which is just suited to it and 
tries to adapt the material to the rest. 

What I affirm is, that the material that is exactly fitted 
for one grade cannot, in the most of cases, be adapted for 
any other, and much less for all the other grades. But 
you say that they have been, and most successfully, too! 
In every Sunday-school where the uniform lesson is 
taught classes are to be seen in every grade listening to 
their teachers with absorbing interest. True, and, of 
course, there are some classes which do not exhibit any 
interest. The fact is that, no matter how unsuitable the 
lesson, some teachers will greatly interest their scholars 
and some will never engage their attention no matter 
how well adapted it is. The successful teachers instinc- 
tively reject that which cannot be assimilated and sub- 
stitute for it that which can. Oftentimes, when the les- 
sons have been peculiarly unfitted for little ones, the pri- 
mary teachers have “adapted” them, as they term it, by 
taking some word, phrase, or sentence and building up 
on that with stories and illustrations, and thus capturing 
their little scholars. They have not come within gunshot 
of the lesson, but what they have taught has been good, 
and the end has justified the means. 

On the score of adaptation the graded lessons will have 
the advantage. But will they not be more difficult to 
teach? Will they not demand a higher culture on the 
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part of the teacher? Most emphatically I say No to 
both of these questions. Why? Because it is less trou- 
ble and requires less training to teach a lesson which is 
suited to the scholar than it does to teach one which 
must be adapted to him. It must be evident to all that 
the most ill-qualified teacher will get along best with 
those lessons which of themselves appeal to those whom 
he teaches. It requires a greater amount of skill and 
culture to make effective use of lessons which are some- 
times appropriate and sometimes unsuitable than it will 
to teach lessons which are always selected with regard 
to the capacity and aptitude of the scholars. The right 
way of doing. things is always the easiest way. The 
graded lessons are so planned as to make the work of the 
teacher as easy as possible. 


The impression seems to be prevalent that the graded 
lessons will require for teachers those who know consid- 
erable of child psychology and pedagogy. So far as pos- 
sible every teacher dealing with children should know 
something of them, but in the new system that knowledge 
will be no more necessary than in the old. A familiar ac- 
quaintance with those branches of learning will be re- 
quired in those who select the lessons, but not in those 
who make use of them, at least not more than in those 
who now teach the uniform lessons. It takes road-build- 
ing experts to make a good macadam or Telford road, 
but the man who drives over it does not need to know 
just how it was constructed. What he should know is 
how to drive and control his horses, and if he has a 
frisky eight or ten horse aggregation—as, so to speak, 
many teachers in the Sunday-school have—he will need 
to devote his full attention to them. But in rainy weather 
how much easier the hauling will be over such a road 
than over a common dirt road with its sloughs and mud- 
holes! Graded lessons are simply macadamized roads 
for the teacher. 
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As you probably know, the best primary teachers of 
the country have been engaged in mapping out courses 
of lessons for the Beginners’, Primary and Junior De- 
partments. By long study and experience they have 
learned what kinds of lessons should be taught to the 
child at the various stages of his development. Their 
work has been of a kind to make the task of the teacher 
not more difficult but easier of accomplishment. Testi- 
mony to this effect is enthusiastically given by those who 
have been making use of the two years’ Beginners’ 
Course. 

Undeniably there will be some loss in a school which 
gives up the uniform for the graded lessons. Teachers’ 
meetings for the study of the one lesson, now so difficult 
to maintain, will then be impossible. But it will be easier 
to get together teachers of the same grade, for, having 
to deal with the same problems, there will be more in- 
centives for them to meet. In this respect, therefore, 
the change to graded lessons would be an advantage. 

But the review of the lesson from the platform by the 
superintendent will be lost—and in many schools to the 
satisfaction of all! Where the superintendent is capable 
of conducting a good review, the loss will be a serious 
one. But think of the many who are not fitted to do it, 
and yet who insist upon trying every week! The graded 
lessons will accomplish the good, at least, of giving them 
a rest. 

But have we not accomplished great things with the 
uniform lessons? Indeed we have. No one will say so 
more heartily than I. I have been with the International 
Lesson System from the first, and have always been, and 
still am, one of its staunchest supporters. But I believe 
in improvement. The International Lesson System has a 
vitality too vigorous not to be pushing out in new direc- 
tions. Its growth may be guided but it may not be 
stopped. The fact that so much has been done in the 
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past with the uniform lesson is no reason for not making 
use of the graded lessons if we can accomplish more with 
them. 

Our forefathers did some wonderful shooting with the 
long-barreled, flint-lock rifle; but would any one claim 
that a poor marksman now would do any better shooting 
with it than with the modern, up-to-date rifle? We feel 
proud of our forefathers because they shot so well with 
such clumsy devices, but we are not going to give up the 
modern breech-loading magazine rifle. In the same way 
we do homage to the teachers who have accomplished so 
much with one lesson for the whole school. Surely those 
who have done so well with lessons often so difficult of 
manipulation will do a great deal better with those which 
are suited to their scholars. 

I have heard various prophecies concerning the use 
which will be made of the graded lessons, the most of 
them being of a discouraging nature. Even the most 
sanguine do not predict a wide acceptance for them for 
some time to come. It won’t take a whole century to 
find out that graded lessons are better than a uniform 
lesson—if that be the fact. And graded lessons are based 
upon the right principle—the right material for each 
grade in the school. If that principle be correctly car- 
ried out, it must, in a far shorter time, commend itself 
to the teachers. They cling to the uniform lesson be- 
cause they have seen nothing better ; and in so doing they 
are justified. But when it becomes apparent to them, 
as it surely will, that the graded lessons are better, it will 
not take long for them to decide in their favor. Three 
courses of graded lessons are ready; let us give them a 
fair trial. It may be that, with all the time and care spent 
in their preparation, they still are not absolutely perfect, 
but they are sufficiently so that with them we can demon- 
strate the truth of the principle upon which they are 
based. Therefore, not only vote for them, but try them. 
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The Lesson Writers. 


Rev. Joan A. McKamy, D.D., NasHviLie, TENN., 
ASSOCIATE EpiItoR WESTMINSTER TEACHER, 


The Sunday-school is intrusted with the oracles of 
God. This is its crowning distinction. No other func- 
tion of the church surpasses that 
of keeping the Bible open and in 
the hands of the people. The 
sources of our religion remain 
open and accessible as we en- 
rich and popularize our Bible 
study. 

It is with the written Word of 
God that the Sunday-school has 
to do. Nearly twenty centuries 
have fled away since even the 
last of its recorded utterances 
was spoken. Hence the forms 
in which we find these mighty 
thoughts of God are strange to 
us and our times. These flinty geodes that have come 
out of the long past of human experience do not readily 
yield their treasures. They must be smitten with the 
hammer of competent knowledge before their crystalline 
contents become available for the instruction of men in 
faith and practice. It belongs to the lesson writer to 
wield this hammer. It is assumed that he has come 
into possession of the necessary instruments, and has 
been reasonably well trained in its effective use. 

To this primary work there must be added that of in- 
terpreting their contents.. For their value lies far less in 
the witness that they bear to the fiery processes under 
which the human family has made its moral and spiritual 
progress, than in the living truths for living men which 
_they contain. Therefore, we expect the lesson writer to 
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show us how to apply them in ennobling character and 
enriching civilization. The Christian ages have left be- 
hind a deposit of interpretative literature which is one of 
our richest heritages. It falls within the province of 
the lesson writers to open the sluice gates of this vast 
storage reservoir of Christian learning and to conduct 
its life-giving flood into the field of human life. 

After our lesson writers have opened up for us the 
meaning of the Scriptures and indicated the application 
of their truths to the problems of our times, we expect 
them to offer special guidance in the study of the pas- 
sages selected as lessons. At this point they pass from 
commentators to teachers. The importance of this serv- 
ice appears when we recall that the average person who 
sits in our classes, or teaches in our Sunday-schools, is 
extremely dependent upon others for direction in all 
those intellectual processes which we call study. 

From offering safe, varied and practical guidance in 
lesson study, we expect our lesson writers to pass on to 
guidance in lesson teaching. They must fill the mouths 
of those who teach with fit words; they must supply art- 
fully drawn analyses, pertinent illustrations, comprehen- 
sive and detailed questions, and practical applications 
that may be used without the slightest modification. Un- 
less the help that is offered measures up to these re- 
quirements, it is not likely to meet with favor beyond 
the limits of a small but very independent group of stu- 
dents and teachers. 

There are limitations under which our lesson writers 
carry forward their work that should be recognized. The 
first is in the nature of the subject that they treat. Re- 
ligion is a life and not a philosophy. It rests in a right 
disposition of the human spirit, and not in logical and 
luminous statements of truth. The chief factor in its 
promotion is the human personality and not the printed 
page. They must reckon also with the theological un- 
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certainty and the religious unrest that we hear so much 
about in these times. It falls to their lot to navigate 
the tortuous strait between the Scylla of deeply in- 
trenched and slowly yielding conservatism and the Cha- 
rybdis of impatient and destructive radicalism. These 
rocks are equally to be avoided. Our lesson writers serve 
busy people, who must read as they run. Whatever is 
done for them must be brought within limits that often 
afford room for very little beyond fragments. The con- 
densation which a writer’s readers require sometimes 
sets serious limitations to his best work. 

There is also a business side to the publications in 
which much of the work of our lesson writers appears 
that must be taken into account. The publisher cannot 
go beyond the limits set by the willingness of the people 
to pay for his products. The people demand brevity 
and cheapness in their helps, and it does not take the 
publisher long to decide that it is to his interest to give 
the people what they want, rather than what they ought 
to have. 

The spinal column of our entire series of Sunday- 
school publication is that which is contributed by our 
lesson writers. Nearly every human interest employs 
the printing press. In this respect, popular Bible study, 
through the Sunday-school, takes its place alongside the 
foremost of human interests. Numerous denominational 
and independent establishments engaged in the produc- 
tion of Sunday-school periodical literature, whose united 
output reaches immense proportions, could not exist with- 
out the sustained demand for their Bible study publica- 
tions. All that they produce with profit outside this 
line of publications is insignificant in comparison, 

Moreover, it is through the work of our lesson writers 
that our secular papers come into touch with our Bible 
study work, which they very generally recognize as a 
human interest of vast magnitude. This is a fact of tre- 
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mendous import for our great cause. There are. com- 
paratively few newspapers of the better sort that do not 
present expositions of the current Sunday-school lessons. 
There is scarcely a religious weekly that does not devote 
a liberal portion of its space to the current Sunday-school 
lessons. This is their point of practical affiliation with 
the popular Bible study work of the churches, which 
many of them emphasize by making their lesson writing 
one of their most prominent features. Thus it appears 
that not all the work of our lesson writers is confined to 
recognized Sunday-school publications. The vast aggre- 
gate of the publications in which their work appears is 
swelled greatly by the secular dailies and weeklies and 
the religious weeklies. 

Through lesson writing the cloister is brought into 
helpful relations with popular Bible study. Since the 
beginning of our International Lesson System, the long 
roll of those who have served their generation in the ca- 
pacity of lesson writers bears upon it the names of many 
most distinguished biblical scholars. In that roll appear 
the names of preachers and pastors whose praise is in 
all the churches. Many scholarly men belonging to the 
faculties of our colleges and theological seminaries have 
laid their talents upon the altar of popular Bible study 
in becoming lesson writers. The instances have not been 
rare in which men of eminent ability have relinquished 
the highest positions in order to devote themselves to the 
work of writing Sunday-school lessons. In this work 
great writers and distinguished scholars have learned 
the art of clothing their rich thoughts in that simple -ele- 
gance which is understood and enjoyed by those whom 
we denominate the common people. 

This work has opened a field for the activity ae men 
and women of a great variety of tastes and talents. In 
addition to those scholars whose contributions enrich our 
Sunday-school publications, many who have learned 
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the deepest religious truths in the field of practice are 
writing out of their experience to the profit of all. The 
fruitful work of many who have studied deeply the phi- 
losophy and the science that are fundamental to all suc- 
cessful educational efforts appears in our Sunday-school 
publications, in connection with the study and teaching 
of the current lessons. Then a new race of expositors 
has arisen in the persons of rarely gifted men and women 
who discern the moral and spiritual needs of the least 
of God’s little ones, and recognize the portions of God’s 
word that are best suited to those needs. They are mas- 
ters of the great law of adaptation, and, proceeding 
under it, they show parents and teachers how to trans- 
form the strong meat of the Scriptures into appetizing 
and nourishing food suited to these little ones. 

The lesson writers must not be expected to answer for 
the sins of the Lesson Committee. The relation subsist- 
ing between the writers and the committee is not unlike 
that of a board of managing directors of a great mining 
property to the highly-skilled men who sink the shafts, 
drive the tunnels and perform the other necessary work 
of mining. The Lesson Committee looks over the terri- 
tory of revelation and marks off certain: portions of it 
as the scene of active operations during a given period. 
It is not the fault of the lesson writers if the portions 
selected do not prove as rich “diggings” as some persons 
might desire. It is their province to employ the best- 
known facilities in developing the designated areas of 
operation. However, lesson writers lay themselves open 
to criticism when they employ mining methods entirely 
out of date, or confine their operations to old shafts and 
tunnels that were sunk and driven when only the crudest 
implements were available. Ancient miners did not ex- 
haust any of these rich veins of divine truth. Only at 
a few points has the mother lode been reached by ad- 
venturous operators. The entire field continues to chal- 
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lenge the highest enterprise, holding out promises of 
abundant rewards for all who will dig, and dig deep. 


The Lesson Editors. 


Rev. C. R. BLacKati, D. D., PHILADELPHIA, Pa., SECRE- 
TARY OF THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL EDITORIAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Ir need not occasion surprise that in a period marked 
especially by organization the Sunday-school editors of 
our country should combine for 
the betterment of their profes- 
sion. 

Until seven years ago, the 
Stunday-school publishing con- 
ditions were somewhat like those 
during the period of the Judges, 
when “every man did that which 
was right in his own eyes,” 
without regard to his fellows. 
Several conferences had failed 
to produce satisfactory results; 
but at last the hour struck, when 
in the. month of April, Igor, 
twenty-four men and women, representing the leading 
independent Sunday-school periodicals and those of all 
the larger denominations and some of the smaller ones, 
sat down with the International Lesson Committee for 
calm consideration of questions that were regarded as 
vital. 

The propositions of the editors and lesson writers, 
which had been adopted by absolutely unanimous vote, 
were received and promptly agreed to by the Lesson 
Committee.” The outcome was the organization of the 
“Sunday-school Editorial Association,” which was born 
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of honest desire to preserve and conserve all the ele- 
ments that make for progress. 

Sunday-school editors are in two classes. The first, 
the smaller in number, is of those who are in charge of 
undenominational periodicals. Commercially these peri- 
odicals claim the whole world as their field; the vested 
interests are constantly being increased; a commendable 
activity in pursuit of their purpose is coupled, as a rule, 
with a high order of intellectual and spiritual capacity. 

The second and much larger class is of editors of 
denominational periodicals. Their publication houses 
claim right of way and loyalty to their very large vested 
interests. There is little disposition to yield their ground 
except under severe competition. The aggregate of their 
gross output naturally overtops that of all the others 
combined. 

The influence of each of the classes upon the other 
has been in marked degree beneficial. The high grade 
of excellence attained by any periodical has compelled 
similar attainment on the part of others in order to hold 
their ground. Healthy competition also has done its part 
in keeping prices at the lowest practical point, though 
not infrequently at the sacrifice of a high order of me- 
chanical quality. 

The undenominational editor is more circumscribed 
than the other. He is shut up to the consideration of 
such subjects as are held in common by Christians. He 
must be on the watch against giving offense to constit- 
uents with positive views, and the temptation to ignore 
or minimize the value of denominational principles is 
always at his elbow. 

The limitations of the denominational editor are differ- 
ent. His natural constituency is narrower. He must be 
loyal to that constituency. He is required to set forth 
and emphasize-things which the other scarcely dares to 
mention. The temptation that comes to him is to nar- 
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rowness. But he is foot-free to criticize all creation if 
he likes. If done in the right spirit, this freedom broad- 
ens his horizon and develops brotherly kindness, espe- 
cially if he is willing to take hard knocks as well as to 
give them. 

Herein has the value of the Sunday-school Editorial 
Association become apparent: through all of its history 
there has been the utmost freedom of discussion. Its 
unwritten law has been strict unanimity of action. Edi- 
tors of both classes have learned to appreciate one an- 
other better because of such close fraternal association. 


Paradoxical as it may seem, the denominational spirit 
has been broadened and deepened. It has become gen- 
erally agreed that interdenominational activities are es- 
sentially dependent upon the integrity and strength of 
the several denominations. Best of all, a spirit of tol- 
erance and cordial sympathy has been engendered. 


It is a self-evident fact that Sunday-school editors are 
no more independent of their publishers than are editors 
of any other class of publications. The vision of the 
editor may be broad and far-reaching but not clear to 
his publisher; his ideals may be swamped or practically 
nullified by financial considerations that the publisher 
dares not ignore nor put aside; or it may be that the 
prospect of immediate pecuniary return from a given 
course is not sufficient to warrant what ‘both publisher 
and editor would readily agree in regarding as both 
needed and definite progress. Here associated effort is 
producing admirable results not otherwise within the 
reach of possibility, with a distinct uplift of the entire 
line to a higher level. 

The Editorial Association has always been absolutely 
loyal to the International Association and its work, and 
I believe it will always remain so. Yet it must be dis- 
tinctly admitted that the loyalty of its denominational 
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members must first and always be to their own constitu- 
encies. 

The question remains as to the extent to which the 
Sunday-school editors have been a factor in producing 
or developing the advanced conditions that have so 
strongly marked the past two trienniums of the Interna- 
tional Association. The first united plea of the editors 
was for graded courses of lessons, a plea that has been 
constantly and persistently advocated. 

Another urgent plea of the editors was made in 1904 
for certain quite radical changes in the lesson plans is- 
sued by the Lesson Committee for 1906-11. The changes 
were agreed to by the Lesson Committee and the whole 
list for those years recast. A revised list was issued by 
that committee, which stated that the changes made 
were in response to a unanimous appeal from the Edito- 
rial Association. 

At the annual meeting of the Editorial Association, 
June, 1906, the subject of missions in the Sunday-school 
was set forth in an elaborate report, and was made the 
special topic of two sessions. The later outcome was a 
resolution adopted by the Editorial Association request- 
ing that provision be made for at least two missionary 
lessons each year. Then the Editorial Association and 
the Young People’s Missionary Movement planned for 
something better, and to-day missionary treatment of al- 
most every lesson is becoming the rule in Sunday-school 
periodicals. 

At the Boston Conference, in January last, of the fifty 
persons registered in attendance, thirty-six were mem- 
bers of the Editorial Association, and the action there 
taken was unanimous, showing appreciation of the uni- 
form lesson plan, yet claiming better educational meth- 
ods for use by such schools as were sufficiently advanced 
to utilize them. 

Finally, the Sunday-school editors, in combination with 
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the publishers, if they remain united in their present 
associated capacity, form the key to the whole Sunday- 
school situation. They are in closest touch with the en- 
tire Sunday-school host. An average proportion of about 
one to every one hundred and fifty thousand of the Sun- 
day-school officers and teachers attend any given session 
of the International Association, and this but once in 
three years. An equally small proportion attend state 
-and local gatherings. The editors, however, speak to 
the entire working force from four to twelve and often 
fifty-two times every year, exercising a potent and direct 
influence upon the whole body, as well as in the molding 
of the younger element from which shall ere long come 
new leaders. 

The Sunday-school Editorial Association is necessarily 
numerically small but it is in evidence in exceedingly 
large degree as a distinct and effective factor in carrying 
out the beneficent purposes for which the International 
Sunday-school Association so nobly stands. In the fu- 
ture, as in the past, it may be depended on to “make 
good” every time and all the time. 


The Louisville Convention was greatest in five things: 
The loving harmony on the International Lessons—the 
stress placed upon teacher-training—the recognition of 
the wonderfulness of the Adult Bible Class movement— 
the way the Lord prompted His people to contribute— 
and the sweet, devoted lives of our International leaders. 
—Elmer E. Lacey, Webster Groves, St. Louis, Mo. 


Remarkable for attendance, enthusiasm, and the ade- 
quate plans by ‘the local committee to care for the dele- 
gates, the adoption of Graded Lessons, the demonstra- 
tion of men’s Bible classes, and General Secretary Law- 
rance’s masterly summary por. —Hamilton S. Conant, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Publishing Lessons and Lessons Helps. 


Grorce P. Matns, D. D., PupLisHer, METHOPIST 


EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


In our published program, among the “Factors and 
Forces Related to Sunday-school Success,” the publishers 
are enumerated last, but may we 
modestly suggest that they are 
not among the least important 
of these factors and forces! 

Publishers recognize the de- 
mands of the age, and, so far 
as is consistent with business 
safety, no parties are more de- 
sirous of fully responding to 
these demands. The publishers 
also very clearly recognize that 
a largely influential minority of 
our Sunday-schools demand rad- 
ical departures in supplies from 
the standards which have hither- 
to been represented in the Uniform System. It is cheer- 
fully conceded that the schools making these new de- 
mands should, if practicable, be gratified in their ideals. 

It is through no prejudice against ideals that I utter 
a serious feeling of caution, shared by many of my fel- 
low publishers, in relation to the proposed additions, in 
the form of graded lessons, to the uniform system. 
Our feeling arises from failure to see from a business 
standpoint ti it will be possible to maintain the pres- 
ent system of publication, and to add to a large list of 
new and distinct lesson. treatments with a justifying 
business profit. Several facts address themselves seri- 
ously to our attention. 

1st. It is a fact that the business of Sunday-school 
publications has large vested interest of capital. Chair- 
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man Hartshorn has reminded you that more than three 
hundred publications, with a total output of more than 
one-half billion of copies of lesson helps, requiring liter- 
ally an investment of millions of dollars, are now among 
the great facts to be noted in Sunday-school work. And 
when Secretary Lawrance tells us of an enrolled army 
of more than fifteen million Sunday-school teachers and 
scholars, it is evident that vast capital is invested in cre- 
ating the needed supplies for this army. 

2d. Again, it is a fact that Sunday-school publishers 
are today doing their work against the pressure of a 
general competition which pervades this field of busi- 
ness, and necessitates the furnishing of supplies on a 
basis of the narrowest margins of profit. 

For instance, the house with which I am connected, 
recognized as one of the largest Sunday-school publica- 
tion producers in the country, and making in the aggre- 
gate a respectable profit, makes this not on any single 
publication, but on the principle of a small toll on an 
immense grist. We are publishing our most profitable 
periodicals on margins so narrow that if slightly reduced 
their publication would result in a loss. We have reached 
a point where we are issuing our publications at as low 
a price as can be made compatible with business safety. 

While fully measuring the above statements it should 
be noted that we are always seeking to improve the 
quality of our output, and ever seeking to measure up 
to the highest standards of required improvement. 

In view of these facts, it is evident that, to the pub- 
lisher, a multiplication of periodicals, or a new system 
which will stand in practical rivalry with the Uniform 
Lesson System on which his business success has been 
largely built up, is a matter of very grave practical con- 
sideration. 

To illustrate, in my own house we are issuing eighteen 
different papers and periodicals for Sunday-school use. 
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This is a large catalogue in itself. It will so appear when 
it is remembered, that probably there are not a half dozen 
Sunday-schools in my denomination any one of which 
uses more than about half of this entire list of supplies 
in its work. 

It is proposed to ask the publishers, in addition to their 
previous output, to issue a series of graded lessons, 
which the authors hope may come into general use. 
From the publishers’ standpoint, it is safe to say that 
initially every dollar put into this Graded Lesson System 
will be detracted from the profitable investment now em- 
ployed in the Uniform Lesson System, and this dollar 
so diverted will not represent a profit earning factor in 
the new system. In other words, the publishers face 
the certain prospect of losing money for possibly a long 
period. 

The above are facts which every thoughtful promoter 
of new departures, however these departures would seem 
to promise a better meeting of existing needs, is bound 
thoughtfully to consider. We cannot escape the conclu- 
sion that, in the long run, the success of any system of 
lessons will be measured by the ability of the publishers 
to produce such lessons with financial safety. This work 
of Sunday-school publication has its material side as cer- 
tainly as its ideal. Any idealistic system of Sunday- 
school lessons which exposes the publisher to bankruptcy 
in its final results will not do credit to its creators. 

It seems to me that the time has come for the most 
studious concert of plan and action between editors and 
publishers as to the limits of new departures. Person- 
ally I should feel happier in the prospect of the burden 
of publishing added systems of graded lessons if I could 
more clearly see that these lessons in practical use will 
work as ideally as their promoters assume. It seems to 
me that the adoption of such graded systems as divide 
each school into distinct circles of work at its common 
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sessions is likely to sacrifice many things which have 
been judged in the light of experience as necessary, and 
as having contributed surely, to the best methods of pres- 
ent Sunday-school work. 

I cannot escape also the conviction that, taking the 
rank and file of our schools throughout the land, the 
great majority of persons upon whom we are dependent 
as teachers have no such trained qualifications as will 
fit them for the handling of such systems. Upon the 
other hand, the physical conditions of the rooms in which 
most of our Sunday-schools must of necessity meet to 
do their work are most illy adapted to the ideal perform- 
ance of graded lesson teaching. 

If actual use of the graded lesson system proves the 
above expressed fears not justified by the facts, no one 
will take more pleasure in acknowledging mistakes of 
judgment in this entire matter. I must say, however, 
that the above facts contribute greatly to my fears that 
the day is far distant when the introduction of the graded 
lessons, as now proposed, on the grounds of material 
profits, will become a source of unmingled happiness to 
the publishers. 


Louisville convention was approached by strategic 
conferences richly preparing for it; it was unequaled 
for firm and able grasp and solution of present-day Sun- 
day-school problems, and it will lead to a marvelous 
development, both of the religious and of the educational 
sides of the Church Bible school.—Chas. Roads, Balti- 
more, Md. 


It brought to me as never before a sense of personal 
responsibility in view of the tremendous opportunities 
before us, the need of a quick response to the inspiring 
example of so many laymen working together for God’s 
Kingdom, and a strong desire to do my part and to do 
it now.—C. Scott Williams, San Luis Potosi, Mexico. 


WORK AMONG THE NEGROES. 


Committee, 1905-1908. 
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Religious Education Among the Negroes. 


Dr. James E. SHEPARD, DurHaAM, N.-C., FIELD Svu- 
PERINTENDENT FOR THE NEGROES. 


AMERICA presents the greatest possibilities for human 
development of any country in the world. The oppressed 
of all lands come to America, seeking 
a haven of refuge, and to find free- 
dom, and it has been the proud boast 
of the American people that never 
have they turned a deaf ear to the 
cry of the oppressed of the world or 
turned away those who stood in need 
of assistance. But a strange condi- 
tion and strange problems are con- 
fronting us. The negro is thrown 
Dr. Shepard. suddenly into this nation, and what 

to do with him is the great question. 
551 
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I believe that the coming of the negro to America was 
for a specific purpose, and that purpose to. try the pa- 
tience, the strength, the love of the Anglo-Saxon. 

May I read you an extract from the closing address 
to a graduating class by one of the most liberal men of 
the South, Dr. John C. Kilgo, President of Trinity Col- 
lege, Durham, North Carolina: “Among the problems 
that have been thrust into prominence within the past few 
years is what is called the race problem. One thing is 
certain—the race question is a moral question, it is the 
question of the right of a human being to rise from the 
lower points of life to the higher levels of it. This is 
the same problem at which all people have worked, and 
at which the Anglo-Saxon race must continue to work. 
So the negro finds himself at a low point in the scale 
of life, and, true to the voice of the human soul, he 
wants to go up higher, not that he may go into the so- 
ciety of other races, but that he may be fit to associate 
with himself. In the supreme struggle the politician will 
reach no hand out to him, the social spirit will give 
no help, the industrial spirit will lend no assistance, but 
the God-spirit should speak to him a helping word, and 
reach out to him a lifting hand. This race issue will 
test the moral quality of this nation, and if it finds no 
settlement, the failure will be a moral failure, and show 
the point at which our civilization broke down for the 
lack of moral strength.” 

So, my friends, I appeal to you for the religious edu- 
cation of the black man in the Southland. JI am not un- 
mindful of the fact that industrial education has done a 
great deal for my people, and that higher education has 
done a great deal for them. I do not believe that a pen- 
ny given to higher education or industrial education has 
been wasted. But neither industrial education nor high- 
er education will lift the race and cause it to stand. The 
man must be changed, and this changed man, as he goes 
out into the world and as he comes in contact with his 
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fellow-man, will show that he is changed. Give to us 
high ideals, lofty aspirations! Religious education is es- 
sential to the negro not only for salvation, but to help 
him live as a man, to develop the best in him and to 
teach him to hold the worst in subjection. 

Religious education does not detract from industrial 
education, or from higher education, for, to sweep a 
room well, to be able to bake bread, to plow all day be- 
hind a mule, each of these in its place is religious edu- 
cation. 

Religious education checks the human waste which is 
found in the chain-gang, and jails, in the penitentiaries, 
and on the streets, and stores up energy for the salva- 
tion and uplift of the people. If you want to save this 
race give the negro religious education. 

We are grateful for what you have done. We are 
grateful for the International Sunday-school Association, 
and the plans which it is putting forth for the uplift of 
the race. God bless you in your efforts to plan more 
wisely and widely until every black man in the South 
has felt the uplifting influence of this association. Dr. 
Duff one day, when he was pleading in England for 
India, fainted and after he was revived came back upon 
the stage and said, “I was pleading for India, and if 
there are no young men in this audience who are willing 
to give their lives for India, I will go back and spend 
my life upon the banks of the Ganges.’ So, my friends, 
I want to plead with you tonight with all my soul that 
you do your utmost to uplift the black race in the South- 
land, and when you do that they will sing your praises 
not only in this world but in the world to come. 


The Louisville Convention revealed the wonderful pro- 
gress, power of, and provision for the Sunday-school.— 
C. D. Meigs, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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The Religious Development of the Negro. 


Dr. Booker T. WASHINGTON, PRESIDENT TUSKEGEE 
NorMAL AND INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE, 
TUSKEGEE, ALA. 


As I came from my home I fell into conversation 
with a farmer who asked me where I was going, what 
I was coming, here for, what 
kind of people would likely be 
gathered here? When I told 
him that there were likely to 
be people from the South and 
people from the North, he said 
to me, “Now, Washington, if 
you meet those Yankees up 
there, you explain to them that 
it was them who were respon- 
sible for the introduction of 
African slavery in this country.” 
I said to him, “My friend, I 
1G ease cannot exactly promise that; I 

é ace will tell a story to them that 
might represent my position on that question.” There 
was a man of my race who had a pig for sale, and 
there came by a white man and this colored farmer 
struck up a bargain, and the pig was sold to the white 
man for three dollars. On the way home the pig got 
out of the cart and returned to Uncle Zeke’s house, and 
about noon a second white man came by Uncle Zeke’s 
cabin in search of a pig, and Uncle Zeke sold the same 
pig to him for three dollars. On his way home the 
second man met the first, and the first white man said 
to the second white man, “That is my pig, I bought 
it from Uncle Zeke this morning at 8 o’clock for three 
dollars.” And the second white man said, “No, sir, 
it is mine, I bought it from him at 12 o’clock today for 
three dollars.” 
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So they argued the question and could not decide 
whose pig it was, and they decided finally to put the 
question before him. They rode up and called him out, 
and the first white man said, “Uncle Zeke, did you not 
sell me this pig this morning for three dollars?” “TI 
surely did, boss.” Said the second- white man to him, 
“Did you not sell me that pig at noon for three dol- 
lars?” “TI surely did, boss.” “What do you mean by 
treating us in this way?” “Before God, boss, can’t you 
white people go off and settle that thing among your- 
selves?” All these questions that relate to the respon- 
sibility for the introduction of slavery into this country, 
I would have you white people from the North and 
you white people from the South go off and settle among 
yourselves. 

I am glad that this great meeting is held in the 
South, in the city of Louisville, in Kentucky. J was 
born in the South, a slave, and I love the South. I am 
glad that this great religious organization is holding 
its convention among the people where we are solv- 
ing, as best we can, but in my opinion successfully, 
one of the most trying and perplexing problems that 
Providence has ever placed upon the shoulders of any 
people. We in the South, black and white, in the last 
analysis, understand each other pretty well and like 
each other pretty well; the colored people for the most 
part are going to remain here in the South, and the 
white people want them to remain, and if you do not 
believe that assertion, go into the black belt and try 
to take the black man out, and they will let you know 
pretty soon what they think of him down there. And 
though we quarrel a little among ourselves, we do not 
like anybody else to talk about us. 

I want to thank the officers of this International 
body for the work which it is doing, through the Sun- 
day-school for the redemption of the millions of black 
children in this country. 
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The first white people in America, certainly the first 
in the South, to exhibit their interest in the reaching 
_ of the negro and the saving of his soul through the 
medium of the Sunday-school, were Robert E. Lee and 
“Stonewall” Jackson. In the midst of the war a letter 
was received from him by one of his friends in Lex- 
ington, Virginia, where he lived, and as this friend 
opened the letter, expecting that it would convey im- 
portant news, there fell out a check for five dollars— 
the contribution of “Stonewall” Jackson for the ex- 
penses of his negro Sunday-school. Where Robert E. 
Lee and “Stonewall” Jackson have led in the redemp- 
tion of the negro through the Sunday-school, the rest 
of us can afford to follow. 

There is scarcely any church organization in the 
South that does not contribute toward the education of 
my race, through the day school, the college, the in- 
dustrial school, and so black and white all of us here 
in the South, in our humble way, are making our con- 
tribution towards the building up of the work of the 
Sunday-school. 

I shall never forget the first time that I had an op- 
portunity of attending a Sunday-school. I was a poor 
boy. My mother had passed:away. I was thrown out, 
literally, as a waif upon the street. There passed by 
where I was playing with other children one Sunday 
morning, a godly man. He called to me and said, 
“Sonny, I want you to go with me to Sunday-school.”’ 
I did not know where he was leading me, but I had 
faith enough in him to follow, and he led me, a poor 
unknown negro boy, into the Sunday-school, and I have 
been interested in the Sunday-school ever since. 

There is no hope in the solution of the problems that 
confront us in the South, except as the solution is based 
upon the teachings of the Bible. I am a busy man, and 
have many responsibilities in connection with the carry- 
ing on of a great institution, and in connection with the 
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interests of ten millions of people, but years ago I formed 
one habit which still is with me, and no matter how busy 
my day, how exciting the problems, how pressing the 
responsibility, I never leave my house without taking my 
Bible and sitting down and reading a chapter or two. 
And I have found that it pays. 

Now, in the solution of our problems, we have got 
to get down to business. There was an old colored man 
teaching a Sunday-school class, trying to explain how it 
was that the children of Israel were able to cross over 
the water without getting drowned, and how, when 
Pharaoh and his party came along, they were rather un- 
‘fortunate and got into the water. The old man said, 
“It was this way: when the first party came along it 
was cold, and the ice was hard and thick, and they had 
no trouble in crossing over dry-shod, but when the sec- 
ond party came along it was twelve o’clock, the sun had 
been shining hot on the ice and it had been melting, 
and it broke, and they went in and got drowned.” In 
that class there was a young fellow who had been going 
to school, and he said to the minister, “I don’t understand 
that explanation; I have been studying all these things, 
and my geography convinces me that water doesn’t 
freeze within a certain distance of the equator.” The old 
minister said, “I have been studying something just like 
that, and I find there are always some of you fellows 
ready to spoil all the theology we have; the time I was 
talking about was before they had any geographies or 
equators.” Now, that old man in his simple way was 
simply trying to get down to the bed-rock of things, and 
that is what we have to do in our attempts to apply re- 
ligion and religious methods to the solution of the race 
problem. 

One may argue that the condition of the black man 
is a problem which the black race alone should meet 
and solve, but God has so delicately woven the inter- 
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ests of one race into the other race that the one can not 
prosper unless the other prospers. God is teaching us 
all that one man can not hold another man down in the 
ditch without remaining down in the ditch with him. A 
few yards from the mansion of a cultured white family 
there lived an ignorant negro family in filth and pover- 
ty. The laundry work from this white mansion was 
done every week in the miserable dirty shanty. A dead- 
ly, contagious disease in the old negro cabin, through 
the medium of the laundry, was conveyed into the home 
of this rich and cultured family, and a beautiful daugh- 
ter lay upon her dying bed. 

Disease and death draw no color line. It requires 
courage, sometimes, for one to appreciate the duty that 
he owes to the other race. Sometimes in our great 
ambition to serve the interests of our own race we forget 
our duty to the other and weaker race at our side. One 
day, in Montgomery, Alabama, there was a colored man 
before the court, always on one charge, of not living 
peacefully with his wife; and after he had been called 
before the same judge five times in one year, with im- 
patience and with considerable emphasis, the judge 
called him before the bar and said, “Uncle Silas, five 
times have you been up here on that charge. You must 
go home and live in peace with your wife; you and your 
wife are one, and you must live peaceably; you are ab- 
solutely one, and there must be no more disturbance.” 
The old fellow got up and made a very low bow, and 
said, “Yes, I understand it, I understand all about that; 
I knows; that is where the trouble is, to get mah wife to 
understand dat I is de one.” 

I believe the time has come in America, in the South- 
land, when the most cultured and influential white men 
and white women are making up their minds that it is 
just as much a part of their Christian duty to help to 
save the negro at their doors through the medium of 
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the Sunday-school and church, as it is to help redeem the 
heathen in China or Japan or Africa. 

The negro in the South has some claim upon your 
sympathy. We are not foreigners nor aliens. You un- 
derstand us and we understand you, and you know that 
whenever the time comes there are thousands of black 
men in the South who are ready to lay down their lives 
in order to protect white families throughout the South. 
We have helped to clear the forests, till the fields, build 
the railroads, tunnel the mountains, and for years we 
have cooked your food and nursed your children, and we 
will do it for years to come. 

Unlike as the black men and white men are in Amer- 
ica in color, in all other characteristics the American 
negro is more like you than any other race of people. 
If you will notice, the negro has this virtue—he always 
tries to imitate the best he can find. If you speak the 
English language, he speaks it. He professes the same 
religion that you profess. He dresses like you, or he 
comes pretty near it. If you organize a Bible school 
the negro will have a Bible school; if you organize a 
college, the negro will have a college; if you organize 
a university, the negro will have a university; if you 
organize a church, the negro will organize a church, and 
_he represents every denomination that you represent. If 
you have a political party, the negro will have one. If 
you have a Sunday-school, the negro will have a Sun- 
day-school. Whatever you have, the negro imitates you 
in it. We have used all these agencies in the uplifting 
of our race, the public school, the industrial school, the 
church, the Sunday-school, everything you use, secret 
societies—and we can beat you in that, my friends. If 
you use them, the negro will use them. Every secret 
society which you have, he has. All these agencies we 
use. We have used also, with your help, thank God, the 
temperance agitation that we have heard so much about 
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tonight. We are going to follow you in that respect. 
I guarantee you, in behalf of my race, that if by your 
laws you blot out and close up the barrooms in our South- 
ern States, the intelligent, virtuous negroes will back you 
up. 

In order to Christianize and lift up the race, we are 
using the temperance movement, we are using the work 
of conservative leaders among both the white and col- 
ored people; and in a larger degree than you realize, 
there is peace and harmony between the two races in the 
South. As a matter of fact, in nine-tenths of our South- 
ern communities there is peace and harmony and good 
will; but you hear of the difficulty existing in the tenth 
case, and so you make up your minds that all is trou- 
ble and turmoil and difficulty between the races in the 
South. 

Another thing that we are learning as a race is that 
we have got to keep our feet upon the earth. A short 
time ago I met an old colored man who had learned this 
lesson. I said, “Uncle Jake, where are you going?” “T’se 
gwine to camp-meeting.” I said, “Are you able to go to 
camp-meeting and spend a week in singing and shout- 
ing?” “Yes, I ain’t been to camp-meeting fo’ eight yeahs 
and I’se gwine dis yeah fo’ suah. Eight yeahs ago Ah 
went to Tuskegee, and Ah heard you teach de people to 
send dere chillen to Sunday-school, an’ build churches 
an’ day schools, and to save their money an’ have a bank 
account, and Ah been following yo’ advice, fo’ eight 
yeahs, an’ Ah got fifty acres of land, an’ done paid de 
las’ dollar on dat land, and suah I’se a right to go to 
camp-meeting dis yeah. I’se done saved mah money, 
ain’t spent it fo’ whiskey an’ snuff an’ cheap jewelry; I’se 
a nice house on de land, fo’ rooms, painted inside an’ out- 
side, and Ah done paid de las’ dollar on de house, and 
Ah suah got de right to go to camp-meeting dis yeah. 
See dis wagon? Dis is Jake’s wagon. When Ah first 
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got free Ah bought a buggy, but Ah foun’ a man has got 
to ride in a wagon befo’ he rides in a buggy, an’ Ah’ve 
done sold de buggy an’ bought a wagon, and Ah’ve done 
paid de las’ ten cents on de wagon, and shuly, de wagon 
has a right to go to camp-meeting. See these two big 
black mules? Dese is Jake’s mules, Ah’ve done paid de 
las’ dollar on de mules, dere is no mo’gage or debt on 
dem, an’ suah de mules has a right to go to camp-meet- 
ing, too.” Then he pulled a cloth from a basket and 
said, “Do you see dat co’n bread an’ meat in de wagon? 
No sto’ bought bread fo’ me. I raised de co’n an’ de 
ole woman cooked de bread, an’ I raised de pigs an’ de 
ole woman cooked de meat, an’ we is all gwine to camp- 
meeting, an’ we is all gwine to shout, and have a great 
big time because we got money in our pockets and got 
religion in our hearts.” 

That represents a type of thousands of black people 
whom we are gradually reaching through the church and 
Sunday-school and industrial school and day school and 
lifting up into a strong and useful type of American cit- 
izenship; and in that blessed work we need your pray- 
ers, your help and your sympathy. 

I have tried to indicate to you what it is possible for 
a race to attain when it is given even half a chance. 
You do not realize the progress that the millions of ne- 
groes have made under your guidance and through your 
help during the last forty years. Do you realize that 
starting in poverty we own:in this country three hundred 
million dollars worth of property upon which we pay 
taxes every year? Do you realize that we own in this 
country thirty-eight million acres of land? Last year, in 
the single state of Georgia the negro added seventy thou- 
sand acres to his holdings in real estate. In North Car- 
olina I found the colored people living in a village by 
tages that had been built by them. I said, “What is the 
themselves, where there were fifty-two comfortable cot- 
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name of this village?” I expected they would say, “Big 
Hollow” or “Little Africa” or something like that. But 
they said to me, “The name of this village is Columbia 
Heights.” Just think of it! a race forty years out of 
slavery presuming to live upon Columbia Heights! 

I would remind you of his progress educationally. One 
hundred per cent were ignorant at the end of slavery; a 
few years afterward only two per cent of us could read 
or write; at the present time, a little over forty years af- 
ter slavery, fifty-seven per cent of us can both read and 
write. Do you know in all history a record which can 
begin to equal that? In the words of your own great 
fellow-citizen, Henry Watterson, “The world has never 
yet witnessed such progress from darkness into light as 
the American negro has made within forty years.” 

Our progress does not stop with material possessions 
and education. In proportion as our people have the 
Sunday-school and the church and the day school and the 
college and the industrial school, they become more re- 
ligious people. Itsis not true that the penitentiaries and 
jails are full of men and women who have been educa- 
ted at colleges and universities. I ask anyone to make 
the test. Go through the jails and penitentiaries of the 
South, and you can not find fifty men and women with 
college diplomas or industrial school diplomas. The peo- 
ple in the jails or in prison have had no chance, they are 
the ignorant, the ones who are away down, and it is our 
duty to take them by the hand through the church and 
Sunday-school and help to lift them up; and in propor- 
tion as we do that we will meet our reward. 

And as a race of people we do not get discouraged. 
We remember that in slavery we were property; in the 
providence of God we came out of that institution Amer- 
ican citizens. We went into slavery without a language; 
we came out speaking the proud Anglo-Saxon tongue. 
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We went into slavery pagans; we came out of slavery 
with the Bible and Sunday-school literature in our hands. 

There is a great duty and responsibility resting upon 
the young white people and the young black people of 
this country. Some days ago I was in thé city of Rich- 
mond, and I heard a story concerning an old black man 
there. He was living in the same home where his mis- 
tress lived during slavery, and she had planted with her 
own hands a rose-bush in the yard. A new tenant took 
possession, and the new mistress said to this old col- 
ored man, “Dig up that rose-bush.” The old man hesi- 
tated, and with a tear in his eye, shook his head and 
went behind the house. Again the lady came out and 
said, “Dig up that rose-bush,” and he came up to her, 
touched his hat and made a polite bow and said, ‘“Mis- 
sus, I likes you, I want to obey you, but, Missus, you 
don’t understand; these old hands can’t dig up that 
rose-bush; that rose-bush was planted fifty years ago 
by my old Missus, and these hands can’t dig it up; you 
must excuse me, Missus.” The feeling of sympathy, the 
feeling of friendship between the black people and the 
white people in the Southland was planted here years ago _ 
by our forefathers. We who are following in their foot- 
steps, black men and white men, must not dig up that old 
rose-bush. _We must nurture it with our tears and with 
our love and with our sympathy, and as we do it we will 
have the blessing of Almighty God. 


The Louisville Convention will undoubtedly register 
a new era in world-wide Sunday-school work. The very 
comprehensive reports from the broad field now covered 
gave substantial token that many conquests will yet be 
made under the auspices of the International Sunday- 
school Association —J. R. Pepper, Memphis, Tenn. 
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Work in Mexico. 
E. M. SEIN, SECRETARY. 


Ever since the illustrious George Washington, the 
founder of the North American Republic, in one of his 
memorable speeches said: “The per- 
petuity of this country depends upon 
the religious training of its youth,” 
the Sunday-school has been one of the 
recognized forces that have efficiently 
contributed to the civilization and sta- 
bility of this country. No small tribute 
of praise was paid to the modern 
Sunday-school when it was charac- 
terized by ex-Secretary Shaw of the 

PD. M, Sein. : Treasury Department as “essential 

to, and the greatest institution for 
the welfare of this country.” 
564 
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It must, therefore, be a source of genuine satisfaction 
to all lovers of the Word of God to observe the growing 
scope and importance of this International Sunday-school 
Convention whose benefits reach out to all parts of this 
great country, giving light and wisdom to those who will 
be the standard-bearers of the future. And no less worthy 
of mention is the fact that the sympathy and generosity 
of this body is making it possible for other parts of the 
American continent to share in the life-giving privileges 
of the teaching of God’s truth through the organized 
agency of the Sunday-school. 

It is with great pleasure that we, the representatives 
from Mexico, have come to assure the International Con- 
vention of our deep-felt gratitude for what, through your 
liberality and kind interest, we have been able to accom- 
plish for the advancement of the Lord’s work in our 
needy land. We can assure you that all of our workers 
appreciate in a high degree the spirit of Christian love 
and fellowship which has inspired you to help us in 
developing our Sunday-school work. 

Mexico is an open field and the opportunities which 
the progress of the country offers to all missionary enter- 
prise are simply wonderful. I think I voice the senti- 
ment of the missionaries of all denominations now work- 
ing in Mexico when I say that the opportunities and 
responsibilities of the Church of Christ are increasing 
everywhere, demanding and taxing our talents to the 
utmost. 

The Bible, in its constantly growing circulation, 
amounting to about 20,000 volumes every year, is the 
great agency for the propagation of the truth, while the 
churches and allied institutions are striving to bring its 
teachings home to the heart of the people. Mexico is 
coming to the light, and we thank God most sincerely 
for the triumph which He has permitted to. come to 
pass in spite of the great traditional difficulties and the 
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endless opposition of the Roman Catholic Church, which 
has ever been the avowed enemy of the open Bible, and 
which, if she had the power, would drive every Protes- 
tant from the country and set up the Inquisition again 
for the delight of the kingdom of darkness. On a con- 
servative estimate there are today in Mexico about 700 
congregations with 22,700 members, and about 50,000 
adherents. There are 216 young people’s societies with 
6,943 members; there are 10,990 pupils in the Protestant 
day schools and colleges, and 19,613 in our Sunday- 
schools. Mexico, listening to the voice of her silent 
volcanoes that through generations have lifted up their 
snow-clad majestic brows, at last begins to stretch forth 
her hands toward God. The outlook is bright as the soft 
twilight that ushers the glorious morning that will cul- 
minate in the splendors of the noonday. There is a 
good deal of land yet to be possessed. We have merely 
touched its borders, and under the everlasting power of 
the Gospel we have seen the degraded, the ignorant, the 
superstitious and the lost transformed into lives of use- 
fulness and honor to God. And yet the hope of the 
country lies in the rising generation, in the religious 
training of its youth, and to this end the Sunday-school 
is pointing out the way with unmistakable evidence. The 
possibilities of childhood and youth, as they are brought 
face to face with the truth and power of Christ, are 
beyond comprehension. Well has said Mr. Marion Law- 
rance, the foremost Sunday-school leader: ‘To save a 
man is to get a unit, but to save a child is to gain a 
multiplication table.” 

Sunday-school work in Mexico has, till recently, en- 
tered upon a new era. In fact it was not till the visit 
of our talented and enthusiastic friend, Mrs. Bryner, 
made in 1903, in accordance with the wishes of the In- 
ternational Association, that our workers began to realize 
the great possibilities of the organized work, and to 
hope that the day might not be far distant when we could 
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undertake a vigorous campaign for the betterment of 
our Sunday-schools. 

It has been my pleasure and privilege, since October, 
1905, when I was called to serve as General Secretary, 
to. be engaged in such work which has been growing in 
interest as the aims of it are understood. I can say with 
satisfaction that we have the entire confidence and sym- 
pathy of every missionary and worker in the country 
and that all have been very kind and generous in their 
expressions of good will for the success of the work. 


Our difficulties are many and we cannot boast of al- 
ways succeeding in overcoming them. Our people are 
slow to recognize the value of the Home Department, 
the Cradle Roll, Decision Day, Teacher-training and 
other excellent plans that mean so much to the work. 
Yet, we realize that it is necessary to exercise patience 
and teach one thing at a time. There is, however, one 
feature of the work that is helping to bring about some 
of those additional forward movements of the Sunday- 
school, and that is the organization of local conventions, 
of which there are now seven, five having been organized 
during our term of office. It is interesting to know how 
much good has been accomplished in these small gather- 
ings of a few officers and workers where opportunity 
has been given to show the advantages of organization 
and training. And as we can reach other centers and 
interest more of our workers in the value of convention 
work, we shall be doing a great deal for the future of 
our Sunday-schools. 

One of our greatest needs has been the creation of 
literature adapted to the conditions of the work through- 
out the country. The series of leaflets prepared by Mrs. 
Bryner shortly after her visit to Mexico, was very use- 
ful and appreciated by our workers. But there is need 
of books in the Spanish language that will cover the 
most important features of the Sunday-school movement 
and which will at the same time, be brief enough to be 
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taken up as a course of study. I am glad to report that 
such need has been considered and steps are being taken 
by several denominations to supply the need. Six or 
seven such different books recommended by our Asso- 
ciation will. be translated and circulated in the near fu- 
ture. 

There are only five denominations in Mexico that pub- 
lish Sunday-school Helps, which are generally accept- 
able, there being, however, ample room for increase and 
improvement along this line, as the work of the Sun- 
day-school grows. 

From one end to the other of the country, the cause 
of Christ is represented by some evangelical church, and 
while our constituency is still very small it is found in all 
the States of the Mexican Republic, and, therefore, the 
Sunday-school is known among our people. I have 
visited all but five of the States and Territories, having 
traveled since my appointment in October, 1905, 27,763 
miles. Part of this has been done on horseback, in car- 
riage and on steamer. Not only the principal cities of 
the Republic have been touched, but smaller places have 
been also visited as occasion has offered. We are very 
anxious to reach every place and push the work in all 
directions. In our travels we have touched a few places 
on the Texas side of the Rio Grande River where Mexi- 
can congregations exist. 

Our statistics have never been complete, although we 
are making great efforts every year to reach and secure 
a report from every Sunday-school of which we have 
heard. It must be a matter of patient training for some 
time to come. We can give, however, the following fig- 
ures as being as accurate as possible: Number of Sun- 
day-schools, 368; number of officers and teachers, 1,854; 
number of scholars, 19,613; total membership, 21,467. 
There are besides 17 Home Departments with about 78 
members; 18 Cradle Rolls with about 120 members; 6 
Teacher-training Classes with 42 members. There are 
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also about 20 English speaking Sunday-schools, of which 
7 are included in the above figures. 

We urgently need more Home Departments, more 
Cradle Rolls, more Teacher-training Classes, and a more 
general understanding of the value of our Association 
work before we can say that our Sunday-schools are ful- 
filling the great mission to which they are called. 

Mexico needs so much the light of the Gospel and 
the efficiency of the Sunday-school that when we come 
to measure our talents and resources we feel humbled 
before the magnitude of our responsibilities. There are 
fourteen millions of people in Mexico, and how to reach 
so vast a number with so few workers and limited re- 
sources, is a tremendous question. We feel our depend- 
ence. We remember that our Lord Jesus Christ is upon 
the throne, and if we approach Him in a humble spirit 
trusting in His divine power He will give us the victory 
in His own time. I remember the story of the man who 
went into a jewelry store to buy a jewel for his intimate 
friend, and the jeweler showed him some opals, none 
of which seemed to please the customer, but as he was 
about to leave, the jeweler brought out another case of 
stones and selected a large one which he held in his hand 
for a few minutes, while the customer looked over the 
new case, then stretching out his open hand showed this 
stone, and there was the most beautiful jewel which 
the man had ever seen, and which he bought at once. 
It was the warm touch of the jeweler’s hand that gave 
it such a radiant and fascinating appearance. Dear 
friends, help us to stretch forth the hand of sympathy 
and love that we may win Mexico and Mexico’s thou- 
sands of children to our loving Master, the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

That the organized Sunday-school reaches and inter- 
ests men of wealth where the church does not—C. H. 
Nichols, Oklahoma City, Okla, 
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The West Indies, Central and South America. 
Rev. Aguita Lucas, SECRETARY. 


In 1906 I started, at your call, to follow in the foot- 
steps of your first commission to the West Indies. It 
was a high privilege to strengthen and 

confirm the good work which they 
had begun, and to carry this work to 
even a yet wider field. 

In Ocober, 1907, my second tour 
began. This so widened beyond the 
first that your present field in that 
direction now includes St. Kitts, 
Nevis, Antigua, Montserrat, and 
Dominica ReioHoins to the group 
known as the Leeward Islands; St. 

Rev. Aquila Lucas. had begun, and to carry this work to 
Lucia, St. Vincent, Barbados, Gren- 
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Islands. All these under another grouping are called 
The Lesser Antilles. Off the coast of Venezuela lies the 
island of Trinidad. The course was to British Guiana, 
thence to Panama and Costa Rica, which are Central 
American Republics. After these came the islands of 
Jamaica, Cuba, Santo Domingo, and Puerto Rico, which 
form the group known as the Greater Antilles. Most of 
these islands and countries have now each their own def- 
inite organization auxiliary to this association, and the 
few which have not yet organized have an executive com- 
mittee for future cooperation. Herein is a population 
of ten millions of. souls among whom in many parts 
childhood is placed at a very low value because the Bible 
has not the'same blessed influence that it has with you. 

In each of these islands I could give you many in- 
stances in proof of the blessing which your plans of 
Home Departments, I. B. R. A., Cradle Rolls and Teach- 
er-Training, have brought. The welcome to your work 
has come not only from pastors, but from many teachers, 
and also from parents and even small scholars who are 
as appreciative of Christian work, kindly done for them, 
as are children of this northern land. Individual fathers 
and mothers, in the street, as well as in the congrega- 
tion, sent their messages of gratitude to you because of 
your help for their children’s sake, and on my second 
visit children came to me in the street expressing their 
remembrance of meetings held a year before, Your 
work is strengthening the hands of the missionaries, in 
helping their teachers to a higher standard, is touching 
many a parent’s life and is also gladdening the children. 

The highest type of Sunday-school work is found in 
the island of Trinidad. Association work there struck 
its roots deeply, and quickly grew to a majesty in form 
and became sterling in quality. At least one cause of 
this is found in the missionaries and laymen of the Pres- 
byterian church of Canada with which missionaries from 
other countries have readily combined. Into this island 
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many East Indians have come under government con- 
tract and become permanent dwellers there. The Sun- 
day-school lesson is introduced as a portion of the day 
school Bible work, and the Teacher-Training course is 
made a part of the curriculum of the college for training 
young East Indian workers among their own people. In 
Trinidad these missionaries and their workers have a 
systematic periodical written examination on the Sun- 
day-school lessons in which there seems as much interest 
as if in day school or college. This field has already 
expressed its gratitude, unsought, by a financial offering, 
and will rejoice in your aid to push its well begun work 
to every school in reach of its local association. 

British Guiana stands next in rapid advance of organ- 
ized Sunday-school work. They have not only organized 
their province, but also each of the three divisions of 
that country. On the second of last January I shared 
with them the blessings of their first annual convention. 
British Guiana has a very cosmopolitan population, of 
which fully one-third are East Indians. As I went 
into heathen temples, and witnessed other signs of 
heathenism, I often said “unless these be Chris- 
tianized they will heathenize the country.”’ Many of the 

older people gathered in my meetings, and to these I 
spoke through an interpreter, as I pleaded that they 
would live Christian lives for the help of their children. 
Their gestures significantly indicated that they admitted 
the force of the truths. 

But the hope lies in the children. To these I needed 
no interpreter. In their day schools and also their Sun- 
day-schools, their eagerness to learn furnishes an excel- 
lent lesson to our more highly privileged children of the 
North. Appreciative of kindness shown and lessons to 
be taught, some of these ran several miles to meet us 
when they knew that I and a missionary were coming to 
hold a meeting among them. 

The East Indian is the only one among whom ear-_ 
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nest work is being done. For multitudes .of negro 
descent the church work is older in years and full of 
things to admire. Association work seemed to bring a 
new day to some of the children of respectable white 
families, and they began to gather together to study 
Sunday-school Bible lessons. I pray God to bless this 
feature of the work and make it extend. 

You have introduced into that land new forces to 
aid those who have been striving to uplift the various 
races. Your work in that land alone is a_ great 
reward for all your efforts even if you had no other. 
Panama is a country of great interest to this United 
States in which we are now meeting. Many of 
your sons are there in connection with the work of the 
canal. The American government has done much to 
make it healthy and safe, physically, to live in that once 
notoriously pestilential region. 

It is your work to aid in making it as safe morally 
and religiously. Here I could only spend a few days, 
meet select companies of men and women, and lay before 
them your good wishes. These heartily welcomed your 
message, as shown by their organizing to codperate for 
work in the future. Chaplain Pearn, Y. M. C. A. secre- 
taries and others secured a good beginning in the forma- 
tion. of the Panama Isthmian Sunday-school Association. 
In addition to the Y. M. C. A., which, by the codpera- 
tion of the Federal government, is doing much among 
the thousands of men, there are many women and chil- 
dren, as well as men, to whom this Association can 
and must minister. Most of the ministers whom I met 
there gave a very hearty welcome to your proposals, but 
one young Christian worker voiced the Macedonian cry 
when he said, “Tell them at home that this is the hour 
of our opportumty.” Does not God call Christian Amer- 
-ica to see to it that this great waterway shall be clean 
morally, and such religious influences put in operation 
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that will preserve its towns from being moral cesspools 
such as curse the Suez Canal? 

In Costa Rica two cities claimed my time, Port 
Limon on the Atlantic, and San Jose, the capital, which 
is 5,000 feet up the mountains and 100 miles from Limon. 
The missionary work is largely to the English speak- 
ing peoples. The Spanish speaking work is, as 
yet, small, and has its center in the capital. There 
are 300,000 people in that interesting land which sends 
its bananas, coffee and chocolate by the shiploads to this 
and other countries, but only 1,000 are yet in its Sunday- 
schools. Think of what a call this is. 

But the crown of the work seems to be in the 
Greater Antilles. Jamaica, to which so many of 
your tourists go, has a population of about three- 
quarters of a million. These are chiefly Protestant 
and English speaking. They welcome the work you seek 
to do for them and with them. They have organized- 
four districts which are striving to push the methods 
which have been so fruitful to ourselves. Hurricane, 
earthquake and drought have brought great difficulties 
on their religious workers, and caused many of their 
people to emigrate. 

There is much which is worthy of admiration under 
the Scotch, English and other missionaries in the work 
of Jamaica. Its 664 schools with a membership of 
83,859 will greatly benefit by such association, one with 
another, as we have found in the North. 

. But Cuba is greatest of them all in area, and it had 
a larger portion of my time than any other one field. 
Here the work is in the Spanish language and the Eng- | 
lish work is simply to meet the needs of those English 
speaking people who go there, either for business or for 
pleasure. It-was not till after the American intervention 
of ten years ago that this great island was permitted to 
have an open Bible. When I consider the sad conditions 
of sensuality, and of lying, which underlie the very 
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foundations of home and society, and gambling which is 
fostered from childhood by the sale of lottery tickets for 
a few cents, and by graduated dens of gambling in 
almost all ranks, I am appalled at the great work to be 
done in lifting up that beautiful island and its people, 
before whom there lies a great future. But when I look 
into the missionary day schools, many of which I had 
the privilege of speaking to, when I saw childhood, youth 
and adults in the Sunday-schools, when I met eager, 
inquisitive, Bible searching young teachers in the Sun- 
day-school institutes, I had visions of a new Cuba—a 
Christian Cuba—in the future. I know that 148 Sunday- 
schools with 7,022 members seem small out of two mil- 
lions of people whose political and social structure has 
been without an open Bible. Yet already God has given 
to the work of his Gospel missionaries so many blessings 
as lead one to exclaim, “What hath God wrought,” and 
the signs of the times are full of encouragement. The 
Rev. A. L. Phillips was called to visit Cuba last Novem- 
ber, and, addressing the National Missionary Conven- 
tion, he led them to organize a Sunday-school associa- 
tion, appointing a vice-president in each of the six prov- 
inces into which Cuba is divided. Thus they made most 
efficient plans for my tour of six weeks, in which I held 
meetings in its chief cities, entered sympathetically into 
the work of the missionaries and their teachers and gave 
myself unstintedly to help them. 

The majority of men never go to any place of 
worship, and have no religion. It is cause for 
gratitude that here and there are brilliant examples of 
men and women coming into the light, and learning the 
requirements of the Bible, but the great hope lies in the 
children. 

All honor to the noble band of men and women who 
are giving their lives for Cuba’s redemption. The first 
fruits of the harvest are already presented by them to 
God’s glory, but the greater harvest will come when the 
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seed sown in child and home life shall bear its fruit in 
coming years. It is the day of golden opportumity to 
aid the Sunday-school work in Cuba. I know that your 
mission to them will aid in a richer teacher-training and 
Bible studying literature in their own language, and 
their eagerness to know more about that Word that they 
may do better service for Him assures me that your 
_reward will be a great one. 

Puerto Rico was my last field in the tour, and only a 
few days could then be given. Representatives of the 
different churches codperated and so organized that 
your usefulness to them may be greatly increased in the 
next visit. 

A few wishes come to my mind: 

1. I should like to see a company of business men, 
such as meet in our Executive Committee, make a pil- 
grimage to the chief ports of South America, meet the 
religious workers, look into conditions, and 

2. Returning from a trip fraught with so much in- | 
terest to Christ’s kingdom, lay afresh upon the hearts 
of their missionary boards the claims of those southern 
parts of this continent, and upon the hearts of our own 
Executive Committee what can be done for childhood 
and their teachers in those lands. 

3. I should like to see their information in condensed 
leaflet form circulated among the increasing thousands 


of the adult Bible class members. Only He who sees 
results from the beginning can tell what would be the 
blessed _ result. 
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The Bible School and the Pastor. 


BisHop W. M. Bett, D. D., LL.D., BisHop oF THE 
UNITED BRETHREN CHURCH. 


Tue International, and kindred Bible-school Associa- 
tions, stand for an unalterable purpose to make the Bible 
not only the text-book of the 
preacher, but ‘the familiar text- 
book of the preacher’s audience. 
In other words, the Bible must 
not only be supreme in the pas- 
tor’s study, but it must become 
the reading and reference book 
of all the people. 


I. Tue GREATEST Book. 


The crying need of the age is 
the bringing of the Bible into 
general and efficient use among 
all classes of people. 

Bishop Bell! The awakening of @ com- 
manding interest in, and use of, 


mon 
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the Bible is a matter of strategic importance to this gen- 
eration. Effort and leadership at this point will be a 
direct contribution to the speedy evangelization of the 
world. This work, thoroughly done, will mean the pres- 
ervation and perfection of our civilization with the elim- 
ination of our vices and weakening excrescences. 

This undertaking! in Christian lands deserves the wisest 
statesmanship, the most far-seeing diplomacy, the deep- 
est devotion, the most unflagging courage and deter- 
mination. It is an enterprise worthy of all energy, a 
task worthy of all codperative interest, a project worthy 
of all scholarship. 

Who can properly estimate the value and importance 
of the Greatest Book which contains the greatest mes- 
sage that ever fell upon the ears of a listening world? 
It is eminently fitting that the entire Christian world 
unite in organizing and promoting an adequate move- 
ment for bringing this message to the mind and heart 
of the present and the seeing generation. 


II. THe GREATEST Booe IN Its GREATEST SCHOOL. 


By the appointment of Infinite Wisdom the preach- 
ing service of the Church will never pass from use as 
a method of worship, instruction and persuasion. No 
competitive agency can ever take the place of the 
preacher or usurp his high and exalted function. In 
the essential features and objectives the work of the 
Bible-school and the pulpit are identical. The occasions 
are different, the method usually different, but the mes- 
sage and objective are alike. 

The growing use of the Bible-school as a method of 
Christian work is, beyond all question, under the provi- 
dence of Almighty God. With all of our conventions, 
institutes, conferences, committees, we have only reached 
the outer court of Bible-school possibilities. 
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There are certain requisites of a higher efficiency in 
the Bible-school that are quite apparent. 

1. General and individual inspiration. The Bible- 
school must mean life calling to life. It must be a 
quickening, a resurrection call to the dead. Life is the 
most telling fact in the universe. 

Only a few persons were needed to produce the Bible, 
but all are needed to feel its truth, exemplify its morali- 
ties, experience its renewals and pass on its messages of 
love and grace. We need to reach the altitude of glori- 
ous inclusiveness. 

2. The tmperative demand for deep and genuine 
Christian experience. Deep and gracious Christian ex- 
perience is the absolute essential in this work. Christian 
experience is the only source of the Christian character. 
A call for high moral and spiritual character on the 
part of Bible-school managers and workers is always in 
order. Unconscious influence is determined by real char- 
acter. The Bible-school is a fine sphere for the con- 
tagion of Christian character and personality, the trans- 
mission of character. 

3. The personal use of the Bible. 

4. Training in stewardship and proportionate giving. 

5. Thorough information as to hone and foreign mts- 
SUONS. 

6. The temper of conquest and a passion for acheve- 
ment. —'y 

7. A consuming passion for soul winning. 

8. Training in the current movements for social and 
civic righteousness. 

9. Training for protest against the destruction of the 
nation through the lust of an unscruplous commercialism. 

10. Creating and enforcing Christian definitions of 
government. 

The religious responsibility in world-civilization was 
never as great as it is today. This responsibility the 
Church and the Bible-school must accept. When this is 
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done in high and manly fashion more men will be inter- 
ested in the Bible-school. 

The Church is more responsible than the state. The 
social question is at bottom a religious question. In the 
long-run nothing ethically good can be economically 
disastrous. Nothing ethically bad can be economically 
beneficial. There is, therefore, a vital kinship between 
the new social agitations and Christianity. Righteous- 
ness is the test of institutions, customs, laws and persons. 


III. Tue Pastor witH THE GREATEST BOOK IN ITS 
GREATEST SCHOOL. 


The pastor is not only the pastor of the church, but of 
the Bible-school as well. The school is his most hopeful 
and responsive parish. ‘The Bible-school affords the 
pastor not only a choice and approved methods of 
evangelism among all classes, but the only kind of con- 
gregation that has promise of becoming a force for the 
work of God in the world. A pastor who puts himself 
with heart and soul into the realization of a large and 
effective Bible-school is exercising the highest wisdom, 
and he will never want for an appreciative audience at 
his preaching services. The modern Bible-school is 
wisely placing a large emphasis on organized classes, 
and especially classes for men. This emphasis is having 
its reward in the abounding growth of interest in Bible 
study and class work. The pastor is one. The laymen 
are many. The enlistment of the many is the call of the 
hour. 

Pastors are interested in fruitful preaching. The per- 
sonal use and knowledge of the Bible creates the atmos- 
phere and environment essential to fruitful preaching. 
The duties of the pastor to the Bible-school are: 

Ist. To give it complete pastoral care and service. 

2d. To meet where practicable the teachers and offi- 
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cers for prayer and conference just before each session 
of the school. 

3d. To conduct teaching-training classes. 

4th. To work constantly and suitably in the school 
sessions. 

5th. To fit himself for leadership in this work at any 
cost. 

6th. To promote the organization of great classes of 
men and women. 

7th. To unite in one essential life and body his school 
and church memberships. 

8th. To codperate in the organized interdenomina- 
tional Bible-school work. 

The church of the succeeding generation is now in 
the making. Into that church of the world’s tomorrow 
we are called to direct the total child and youth life on 
the earth at this hour.. We must win to Christ and the 
safety and power of a life in Him the young life now 
within our reach. The task is assigned by high heaven. 
If aroused, organized, infilled by the Holy Spirit, pos- 
sessed with a spirit and purpose of achievement, led on 
by pastors who are on fire for the victory, the church 
of this age may come to this strategic undertaking with 
assurance of winning the day. No such opportunity ever 
confronted the Christians of any previous generation. 
The field is before us and we may reap it if we will. 
We never work in conformity with God’s plan save as 
we carry the message of the religious life to the race in 
the period of its youth. This done, results are certain. 
There is a call for every pastor to come to the firing line 
in an immediate advance in Bible-school work through- 
out the world. Ours, fellow-pastors, is the first responsi- 
bility, and we must accept it. 


\ 
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The Theological Seminary and the Sunday-School. 


PresipeNt Epcar Y. Mutiins, D. D., PresIDENT 
SOUTHERN Baptist THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
LOUISVILLE, Ky. 


THE time in the history of the Kingdom of God has 
come for the formation of an indissoluble union between 
the Theological seminary and the 
Sunday-school. 

The need is to put the Sunday- 
school idea organically into the 
seminary and its work. It should 
have a chair in charge of a capa- 
ble man. It should be of equal 
rank with other subjects and 
other chairs in the seminary. It 
should be in the hands of an ex- 
pert, capable of making it a 
power for good in the Kingdom 
of God. It should be endowed 
and maintained and become as 
organic in the life of the semi- 
nary as the right arm is organic and permanent in the 
human body. It should deal with the practical Sunday- 
school situation; should be wideawake to new methods 
and quick to fall into line with Sunday-school progress 
and advance. It should generate enthusiasm as well as 
convey knowledge about the Sunday-school, and it 
should thus send out a stream of Sunday-school leaders 
in its graduates to tremendously reinforce the whole 
Sunday-school movement. This at least is the ideal, not | 
to be attained in a day, but to be labored for. 

I must now justify the above large program by giving 
the reasons for the faith that is in me. 


I. First, it ought to be done because the seminary 
needs it. It owes it to itself. 


Dr. Mullins. 
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Ist. It is one of the best ways in the world to make 
theological training practical. Theological edtication 
must do three things: (1) Connect the student with 
truth. (2) Connect him with the sources of power. (3) 
Connect him with his task. The last named is where the 
lack has been most serious. 

I would rather see a student for the ministry. sent out 
with the purpose, power and skill to do things, than to 
have him plastered all over from head to foot with 
diplomas and degrees. 

The Sunday-school thus incorporated in the seminary 
would keep the seminary, as the philosophers say, in con- 
tact with reality. It would save theological education 
from excessive star-gazing, and metaphysical cliff- 
climbing, and theological soap-bubble blowing, and 
transcendental ballooning. 

2d. The seminary owes it to itself to recognize the 
great modern movement in pedagogy. One of the 
strangest and most startling facts of the modern religious 
world is this: For a hundred or more years a great and 
far-reaching movement, full of vital meaning for the 
pulpit, has gone on under the nose of the pulpit and 
theological education in large measure without recogni- 
tion from either. I mean pedagogy, child-study, that 
marvelous movement inaugurated by Pestalozzi, Froebel, 
Herbart and others, which has caught and held the 
imagination of the most wide-awake Sunday-school work- 
ers, and has created a Sunday-school literature, which 
has for its aim the study of the child, the understanding 
of the child, the teaching and training of the child, the 
moral, mental and religious formation of the child. This 
movement means life, and power, and progress to the 
preacher and the pulpit, if he can but seize it and under- 
stand it and apply it. And yet I do not exaggerate when 
I say this whole movement is an unknown region to 
thousands upon thousands of preachers of the gospel. 
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3d. The Sunday-school in the seminary will neutralize 
some evil tendencies in theological education. Higher 
criticism in its destructive form can best be met by the 
practical test of the Scriptures in human life. Hyper- 
criticism said, “We are not certain that Moses wrote the 
books which bear his name.” The Sunday-schovol has 
replied, “Taste and see that the Lord is good.” The 
enemy has said, “We are doubtful about some of the 
psalms.” The Sunday-school has replied, “Thy word 
was found and I did eat it.” The enemy said, “Can 
any good thing come out of Nazareth, as recorded in 
these uncertain records of the four gospels?’ The Sun- 
day-school has replied, “(Come and see.” They have said, 
“You exalt Christ too much. He was a good man and 
great teacher, but not divine.” The Sunday-school has 
replied, “Come, see a man that told me all that I ever 
did.” The enemy has said, “Your vaunted religious ex- 
perience as based on the Scriptures is without warrant, 
a mere delusion and a snare.” The Sunday-school has 
replied, “One thing I know, whereas I was blind, now 
Lisee:~ 

II. In the second place, the student for the ministry 
necds it. The pulpit needs reinforcing here in a most 
pronounced way. Many a preacher is helpless in hand- 
ling Sunday-school problems. 

A theological education may train a man away from 
appreciation of the Sunday-school simply by neglect. A 
young preacher will magnify in his ministry what is mag- 
nified in the seminary. If the merely philosophical and 
logical phases of truth are glorified in the seminary, he 
will turn out a chopper of logic and a metaphysical hair- 
splitter. If Greek roots and Hebrew syntax are taught 
as the be-all and end-all of theological learning, he will 
doubtless appear in pulpit and pastorate as a fresh brand 
of the scholastic. But if the seminary enforces the value 
of sound methods of teaching and the value and impor- 
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tance of the Bible-school in the Kingdom of God, then 
he will go out into his work in contact with reality and 
power. 

_ A course in theology should give a man four things as 
to the Sunday-school: (1) A passion for teaching. (2) 
The Sunday-school vision. 3. Skill in handling Sun- 
day-school problems. (4) Conviction as to the vital 
importance of the school. 

Without the vision he will never understand or be 
moved to the great undertaking. Without the passion 
for teaching he will never come close to the heart of the 
matter in Sunday-school work. Without skill he will be 
a bungler. Without conviction all the rest will be useless. 

III. The Sunday-school needs it. The Sunday-school 
needs the pastor; but it needs a pastor that knows how. 
The school needs the pastor; but it needs the pastor with 
sympathy. The school needs the pastor; but it needs the 
pastor who can lead. There are four attitudes of the 
pastor to the school: (1) That of unsympathetic observer. 
(2) Of sympathetic inspector. (3) Would-be helper, but 
blundering hinderer. (4) Wise leader, tactful guide and 
inspirer, and practical helper. The theological seminary 
should train men to qualify them for the fourth and 
highest form of pastoral service to the Sunday-school. 

I believe that the theological seminary can train our 
pastors into efficient leaders in the Sunday-school, and 
when the theological seminaries have all done this then 
will begin a new era in God’s kingdom on earth. I believe 
the theological seminary can contribute more than any 
other agency to the coming to its full fruition of this 
great movement. 

May God help the seminaries and the preachers in the 
seminaries to master the Sunday-school problem, and 
may we go forth resolved that we shall do more than we 
ever have done to bring in His Kingdom through this 
agency for His glory on earth and in eternity. 
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The Relation Between the Theological Seminary and 
the Pastor and Their Correlation to the 
Work of the Sunday-School. 


Henry F. Cope, GENERAL SECRETARY THE RELIGIOUS 
EpucaTION ASSOCIATION, 


THE statement of this topic would seem to suggest that 

it calls for an answer to this question: “In view of his 

relation to the Sunday-school, 

what has a pastor a right to 

expect of the theological semi- 
nary?” 

We hold today that the pastor 
is pastor of the Sunday-school ; 
that the question of its efficiency 

in its own field is one that is to 
be decided primarily by him. 
The pastor is blind to his oppor- 
tunities if he fails to see that for 
his particular work the Sunday- 
school is a labor-saving device. 

The pastor is an educator. 

paPapene How foolish would be that edu- 
cator who should neglect or ignore those agencies 
designed for teaching the young. If every church mem- 
ber—or, better, every citizen—was the product of the 
work of a Sunday-school that had trained him in right 
life habits and made him possessor of his spiritual heri- 
tage, how much easier would the work of the church be. 
Surely he is unwise who despises the agency that would 
train his best assistants. 

The pastor must put himself into the Sunday-school 
because the salvation of the church depends on the edu- 
cation of its people in Christian living, thinking and 
service. But if the pastor would put himself into the 
Sunday-school he must put his best self and the whole 
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of himself therein. He must give intelligent service. 
Pastors neglect their Sunday-schools either because they 
do not perceive their possibilities or because they have 
their own destitution of knowledge of the institution. No 
sane man can be long blind to the tremendous advantages 
of leading lives from their very beginnings into the way 
of life and through the doors of the church. Apprehen- 
sions born of ignorance are parents of much Sunday- 
school indifference. This ignorance is due in part to the 
. fact that the modern Sunday-school is far from being the 
simple affair of past days. It has become or is becom- 
ing an educational agency. To many a pastor its opera- 
tions seem to call for as much technical preparation as is 
required of the public-school worker. In despair he says 
to himself, “How can I adminster these complex educa- 
tional plans? I am only trained as a preacher.” 

Now, the theological seminary is simply the technical 
school of the ministry. It is to the pastorate what the 
institute of technology or the department of engineering 
in the university is to the civil engineer. If this be true 
the minister has a right to expect that his technical school 
will train him for his technical duties; if he stands with 
helpless hands of ignorance before any of the tasks 
nominally belonging to his profession the indictment rests 
against that institution which promised to prepare him 
for his work. The subjects of the theological curriculum 
should bulk therein in proportion to their power either 
in creating habits leading to increasing efficiency in the 
minister’s service or in training him directly to facility 
and effectiveness in his duties. The place of the Sunday- 
school in the curriculum of the theological seminary then 
will be in proportion to its place in the life of the church. 

If this is true, however, it will not mean that say one- 
fourth of the seminary periods must be given to the study 
of the Sunday-school organization, methods, etc. We 
need to take a wider and less mechanical view. The im- 
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portance of the Sunday-school is due to the educational 
work of the church. The pastor’s need of training in 
Sunday-school work is because he must be in that school 
and in all his work an educator. The basic need of the 
man preparing for the ministry is not familiarity with the 
mechanism of the modern Sunday-school; it is the vital 
grasp of those educational principles which by their ap- 
plication lead to Sunday-school success. We are in 
danger of losing sight of this; the valuable knowledge for 
the pastor, as in every department of life, is simply that 
knowledge which has been generalized from many in- 
stances into determinative principles or laws, We need 
to acquaint pastors with the minutiz of Sunday-school 
administration only as these are expressive of its funda- 
mental laws. The danger is that by our present seminary 
methods in the Sunday-school we shall train Sunday- 
school administrators rather than religious educators. 
May we not agree that since the pastor is an educator it 
is the business of the theological seminary to train him 
in the principles of educational science. If this is done 
the details and applications of the laws he learns will take 
care of themselves. It is better to know one law or prin- 
ciple than 500 instances. 

I do not mean that methods have no place. I do mean 
that no one can become an educator by learning the 
superficial tricks of the trade; that the primary need is 
absolutely clear, confident mastery of the fundamental 
principles of educational science. I do plead that the 
seminaries will take the Sunday-school more seriously ; 
that they will regard it as essentially an educational in- 
stitution and therefore will train its administrators in 
educational science. 


Wuat Witt Sucu Tratninc INCLUDE? 


(a) A view of the history of education; this will 
lead to a new appreciation of the church and her teaching 
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agencies and to an understanding both of the need of the 
Sunday-school and of the larger significances of educa- 
tion as it now finds expression in terms of life and service. 

(b) <A view of the philosophy of education; particu- 
larly acquaintance with modern schools of thinking in 
education, leading to an understanding of the place of 
education in the development of the spiritual life and to 
an appreciation of the place of religion in education. 

_(c) The study of the principles of psychology, particu- 
larly the psychology of religion, the laws of the higher 
life, of the soul, that one may understand the conditions 
under which the life will develop to its fulness. 

(d) The laws of pedagogy, the art of teaching. 

(e) A study of school method. 

(£) School of observation, practice, criticism, training. 

Many seminaries and divinity schools are so situated 
that a large part of this work can be taken in the depart- 
ments of Education and Philosophy. The question may 
be raised, whether in view of the requirements of the 
modern ministry, some units in education might not prop- 
erly be insisted upon for seminary matriculation? At the 
same time we must not forget that there are certain char- 
acteristics which do require a preparation and specializa- 
tion in educational theory in view of the student’s re- 
ligious work, so that university courses in education must 
be supplemented and given their special significance by 
courses in religious education. Here especially is where 
the practical work under seminary supervision in the 
city and the practice school or model Sunday-school of 
the seminary will be most useful. 

Perhaps nowhere are more careful and elaborate pro- 
visions made for this kind of training than at Yale Uni- 
versity and at the University of Chicago. The limits of 
this paper prevent detailed description of the courses, but 
this may be obtained from the institutions. At the latter 
university a full department in religious education is 
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being set up so that men in the divinity school may obtain 
preparation as thorough and complete in this field as in 
any other of professional service. The work maintained 
at the Hartford Theological Seminary in connection with 
the School of Religious Pedagogy is now too well known 
to need commendation. 

So far, however, we have been considering not the 
pastor, but the man who is training for the pastorate. Is 
it not worth while to ask what have the men in actual 
service a right to expect of the theological seminary? 
Often these are the men who are.the most hungry for 
help because they are actually in touch with the school 
and its problems. In every way possible these men ought 
to be helped. Some agency should guide them, correlate 
and systematize their studies. And what comes nearer 
to them or could help them more naturally and directly 
than the theological seminary ? 

How can the seminary aid the pastor who is in service? 
In character the aid it would give must be practically the 
same as that proposed in the regular curriculum, a relat- 
ing of the student to the fundamental and determinative 
laws or principles of educational science and showing 
their application to his work as a religious educator. 

Methods already tried and familiar at once suggest 
themselves, as: 

(a) By extension courses and correspondence study. 

(b) By simple direction of reading courses. 

(c) By institutes, especially called for courses of in- 
tensive study and conference, or meeting in connection 
with denominational and similar gatherings. 

(d) By traveling lectureships under which capable 
educators, understanding the pastor’s problems, should be 
sent not only to the large cities but to those of lesser size. 
The courses of lectures which they would give could be 
offered within a week and should be upon some endow- 
ment foundation wherever possible. 
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This plan i is already in operation under the auspices of 
the Religious Education Association. 

May we not say that we have already come or must 
shortly come into what might be called the third stage 
in the relationships and service of the theological semi- 
nary to the pastor and his Sunday-school. The first stage 
was that of practical indifference, when, save for perhaps 
an allusion or a single lecture in the course on pastoral 
duties, the Sunday-school was treated with the silent con- 
tempt it did not deserve. The second stage is that in which 
the Sunday-school goes into the seminary; it is recognized 
as an important part of pastoral duty, and so Sunday- 
school experts are invited into the seminaries to tell how 
itis done. The third stage will be that in which the sem- 
inary puts itself into the Sunday-school; not to make 
the Sunday-school a miniature theological seminary, but 
that the theological seminary as an educational institution 
shall train educators for the Sunday-school and so project 
its educational life into this institution,—the special ec- 
clesiastical agency for the religious education of the laity. 

Have we not a right to expect from the seminary, if it 
is the technical school of the Christian ministry, and if 
so large a part of that ministry is a ministry of educa- 
tion, that it shall furnish to the church or the churches 
which support it for these specific purposes, men and 
women trained as definitely, as adequately, as carefully, 
as scientifically, for their profession, as the professional 
schools or the graduate schools prepare the doctor or the 
engineer? The man who puts three years of life into a 
seminary has a right to expect training which will equip 
him just as fully and precisely for his life work as the 
physician is equipped for his. The churches have a right 
to expect this; the children have a right to such trained 
leaders ; the Kingdom demands it. 


IGE 
So 
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The Rey. F. B. Meyer, B.A. 
Great Britain. 
President of the World’s Sunday-School Association, 


THE WORLD’S SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION. 


World’s Sunday-School Conventions. 


1. London, England, July 1-4, 1889; F. F. Belsey; 
president. 

2. St. Louis, Missouri, U. S. A., September 3-5, 1893; 
B. F. Jacobs, president. 

3. London, England, July 11-15, 1898; Edward Tow- 
ers, president. 

4. Jerusalem, Palestine, April 17-19, 1904; Edward 
K. Warren, president. 

5. Rome, Italy, May 18-23, 1907; Rev. F. B. Meyer, 
B. A., president. 


Officers of the Fifth Convention. 


President, Rev. F. B. Meyer, B. A., London England; 
secretaries, W. N. Hartshorn, Boston, Mass., and Rev. 
Carey Bonner, London, England; treasurer, A. B. 
McCrillis, Providence, R. I.; chairman executive com- 
mittee, George W. Bailey, Philadelphia, Pa.; secretary 
executive committee, Marion Lawrance, Chicago, III. 


Resolution Adopted at Louisville. 


For the work of the World’s Sunday-school Associa- 
tion, this Convention desires to ask the earnest coopera- 
tion of all Sunday-school agencies in the International 
field, not only in preparation for the World’s Sixth Sun- 
day-school Convention, to be held in Washington in 
1910, but in the effort of the World’s Association to 
increase Sunday-school efficiency in lands where the 
Sunday-school is yet in its beginning. 
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Sunday-School Conditions in Other Lands. 


Tue World’s Sunday-school Association is the child of, 
and auxiliary to the International Association, and the 
Sunday-school Union of Great 
Britain; to which it cheerfully 
acknowledges allegiance. It had 
its birth in the mind and heart 
of Benjamin F. Jacobs, who at 
a meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the International 
Sunday-school Association held 
at Chautauqua in 1886, suggest- 
ed calling a convention of Sun- 
day-school workers from all 
parts of the world, to meet in 
the city of London in 1889. 

Our friends of the Sunday- 
_ school Union in Great Britain 
entered into the plan with heartiness, and the child of 
these two great organizations went into business on its 
own account in City Temple, London, July 1, 1889, and 
characterized its first meeting by deciding to send the 
lamented Dr. J. L. Phillips to India as a pioneer of 
organized Sunday-school work. 

For these nineteen years the parents have watched 
over and cared for their offspring, but the child is not 
now, and probably never will be strong enough or wise 
enough to go forward without the aid and counsel of its 
parents, to one of which it is privileged today to make 
brief report. 

The world’s second convention assembled in St. Louis, 
meeting in connection with the Seventh International 
Convention in September, 1893. At this convention our 
attention was first turned toward Japan. 

Five years later the world’s third convention met in 
London, one of the delegates being Mr. T. C. Ikehara of 


George W. Bailey. 
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Japan, en route to his homeland, as the representative 
of the International Sunday-school Association for pro- 
moting organized work in his native country. 


First Strep. 


The time and place for holding the world’s fourth 
convention was referred to the Executive Committee 
with power. In January, 1902, the International Execu- 
tive Committee met in an “upper room” irr Chicago. The 
place for the world’s next convention was under con- 
sideration. One and another place was suggested. When 
Mr. W. N. Hartshorn’s time to speak came, as if by 
inspiration he said, “Jerusalem—the Garden Tomb— 
Easter morning—r1904,” and then the little com- 
pany broke forth into song. Prayer was offered. 
The first step toward the Jerusalem convention 
had been taken, and there was given to our 
leader, B. F. Jacobs, the hero of many Sunday-school 
battles,.a vision of the land of promise, which he greatly 
desired to see and conquer for Christ, but like Moses, 
he was not permitted to go over thither. Five months 
passed; delegates from every part of North America 
and some from Great Britain were journeying toward 
Denver to hold the Tenth International Convention, but 
our chieftain lay prostrate upon a bed of fatal illness. 
He learned of the presence in Chicago of a long time 
friend, a delegate to the Denver convention, who, against 
the protests of family and physicians, he insisted upon 
seeing, if only for a moment. He was too weak to 
speak—his greeting was the old familiar smile, and then 
as his friend knelt by his bed, with much effort he whis- 
pered, uttering, in broken words, “Men die, but God 
lives, and his work goes on. Give my love to the 
brethren.” And in a few hours—even before the open- 
ing notes of the convention were sung—he died and was 
gathered to his people. 
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SECOND STEP. 


Mr. Jacobs’ last words proved to be a prophecy of 
early fulfilment. Truly God’s work goes on. Mr. 
Hartshorn was chosen chairman of the International 
Executive Committee and Mr. Warren was elected 
chairman of the World’s Executive Committee, each tak- 
ing a place made vacant by the death of one to whom the 
world is indebted, and whose labors made possible that 
which followed. On the platform at Denver, Mr. War- 
ren supported the recommendations of the committee 
concerning the place for holding the world’s fourth con- 
vention, in an address so inspiring and assuring that the 
International Convention enthusiastically approved the 
suggestion—and the second step was taken. 

No objection to the proposition was heard upon the 
floor of the convention, but elsewhere one could hear 
without listening, such words as these: “Impossible,” 
“Foolishness,” “Such a thing cannot be,” “Sure to fail,” 
“No place in Jerusalem in which to hold a convention,” 
“There are no hotel accommodations in Jerusalem,” “The 
sanitary conditions of Jerusalem are horrible,” etc., etc. 


THirp STEP. 


While I refrained from outward criticism, I am frank 
to confess that I did not believe the suggestion was pos- 
sible of accomplishment, or practicable, if possible. A 
little later a meeting of the Central Committee was held 
in Philadelphia, when plans were outlined, and the active 
work of preparation commenced, leading up to the char- 
tering of a ship to carry the American delegates to the 
Holy Land—and the third step was taken. 

The experience of the Central Committee, who assumed 
the care and responsibility of working out the details 
of the plan, would make a book of intensely interesting 
reading. It would tell of long journeys and frequent 
visits to New York; of weary conferences, oftentimes 
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continuing until after midnight; of the expenditure of 
months of valuable time and much money; of sleepless 
nights and days of anxiety—the whole constituting a 
sacrifice which money could not hire these men to repeat. 


FourtTH STEp. 


_ But on the morning of March 8, 1904, 817 delegates 

were gathered on the good ship “Grosser Kurfurst,” 
whose prow was turned toward the rising sun. And the 
fourth step was taken. 

The story of the success of the cruise of the “Grosser 
Kurfurst” carrying the American delegates, and the 
“Augusta Victoria” carrying 485 British delegates, and 
of the convention where were represented twenty-six 
countries and twice that number of denominations and 
religious bodies is familiar to Sunday-school people 
everywhere. Those of us who were privileged to form 
a part of that company will ever remember the unique 
gathering in a tent on the slope of a green hill just out- 
side the city walls, in full view of Calvary on the one 
side and the Mount of Olives on the other side, when the 
Sunday-school leaped into prominence and became a 
world power, which under God will live and flourish and 
rejoice when the navies and the armies of the kingdoms 


of earth are forgotten. 
| 
ROME. 


After Jerusalem, Rome was a problem of compar- 
atively easy solution, yet the world’s fifth convention held 
under the eyes of the Vatican, composed of the repre- 
sentatives of thirty-seven countries and fifty-three 
denominations and religious bodies, attracted a full meas- 
ure of attention throughout Christendom and much of 
heathendom, and placed a fresh emphasis upon the Sun- 
day-school as a factor in saving a lost world. 

The Rome convention brought to us definite informa- 
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tion concerning Sunday-school conditions in nearly every 
country of the universe, and subsequent visitation and 
correspondence have made valuable contributions to our 
store of knowledge. For instance, we have learned of 
a whole continent where there are distressingly few Sun- 
day-schools. Our representatives and others interested 
in missions have encircled the globe, visiting and study- 
ing far off Africa, India, China, Japan, Korea and the 
islands of the sea; but no one has brought us a report of 
Sunday-school conditions in the two Americas just to the 
south. Since we adopted Mexico, they are our next door 
neighbors and they claim thirty-three millions of people, 
who, for the most part, are as ignorant of the Way, the 
Truth and the Life, as are the Hindoo and Moslem peo- 
ples. 


SoutH AMERICA. 


The United States of Columbia, in South America, 
with a population of four millions, possesses just three 
little Sunday-schools; one at Barranquilla, of forty schol- 
ars, the next nearest being five hundred miles away at 
Medillin, and going 200 miles farther to Bogota we find 
the third. 

Civilization has advanced more rapidly than Christian- 
ization in South America. The state college at Lima 
was one hundred years old when the foundation of Har- 
vard was laid, but the only country in South America that 
can claim to be even moderately evangelized is British 
Guiana, in which there are 181 Sunday-schools with 16,- 
936 officers, teachers and scholars; but in French Guiana 
there is not one Protestant Sunday-school. You may 
make a cruise of 3,000 miles along the east coast of South 
America and you will pass only 11 comparatively small 
mission stations. Rio Janeiro and Buenos Ayres, on the 
east coast, and Santiago on the west, are important mis- 
sion centers, but the masses of the people are still held by 
the bands of ignorance and superstition. 
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Yet conditions in South America are not hopeless. 
Miss Jessie Ackerman, whom some of you will recall as 
a member of the Kurfurst cruise, says of the Argentine 
Republic: “Papal tyranny has gone for ever, and the 
faces of the people are turned to meet the rising sun. 
They have declared for liberty in religion and secular 
education, which makes it especially easy for Sunday- 
school work to be carried on. Prejudice against the 
Protestant religion is breaking down and no field is more 
promising for our work.” 

At Buenos Ayres the South American Missionary 
Society has secured a government grant toward the sup- 
port of evangelical week day schools, the only dissenting 
vote in the Chamber of Deputies being a Bishop of the 
Roman Catholic church. 

March 13, 1904, there was unveiled a bronze monu- 
ment standing on the crest of the Andes at the boundary 
line between Argentina and Chili. The metal of this 
monument is from condemned cannon, and the statue 
is the figure of Christ: In his left hand He is holding 
an uplifted cross, while the inscription on the pedestal 
reads: “Sooner shall these mountains crumble unto dust 
than Chilians and Argentinians break the peace which at 
the feet of Christ the Redeemer they have sworn to main- 
tain.” 

We will hear something more concerning South Amer- 
ica, but when you think of that country, will you not 
also think of the bronze figure—the Christ of the Andes 
—and see again the uplifted cross, and hear Him say, 
“And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all 
men unto me.” And then resolve as God shall help us, 
by this sign we will conquer and win the children of 
South America for Christ. 


INDIA. 


Happily for us imagination is swift winged—let us 
glance at India. Of all the children born into the world, 
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one out of five looks into the face of an Indian mother. 
In India there are more than one hundred million chil- 
dren and 500,000 only, say one of each 200, are in the 
Sunday-school; but under the directing hand and faith- 
ful work of Rev. Richard Burges and the India Sunday- 
school Union, the tide is rapidly rising in India, and 
when the World’s next convention is held in 1910 we 
expect to report a gain during the present triennium of 
at least 100,000 scholars. Mr. Burges sends the follow- 
ing message—which he calls “wireless”: 

“*Young India,’ under seventeen years of age, equals 
the whole population of North and South America. Our. 
Sunday-school membership only doubles Louisville’s 
population. Four-fifths of the teachers use the Interna- 
tional syllabus and speak sixty languages. Ten million 
pages pictured expositions are issued annually in fifty 
weekly editions. One hundred thousand, majority non- 
Christians, are systematically examined in six months’ 
lessons, during twelve years. Our crucial need is teach- 
er-training! The speediest way to evangelize India, in 
this generation, is through the children. To convince the 
church that the child is the most valuable asset of our 
race is a wise investment of energy, high strategy, con- 
summate statesmanship, and means spiritual conquest 
of the world.” 


CHINA. 


One-fourth of the population of the globe dwells in 
China, where Christianity, fanned by the Boxer rebel- 
lion, has of recent years made most encouraging prog- 
ress. A study of conditions in China reveals the sur- 
prising fact that less than thirty-nine per cent of the 
churches have Sunday-schools of any kind, and in only 
‘twelve per cent of the churches were found Sunday- 
schools having a primary department. But out of the 
Morrison convention of last year in Shanghai there 
sprung up a plant called the Chinese National Sunday- 
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School Association, which is under the advice and finan- 
cial care of the Sunday-School Union of London, and 
Rev. J. Darroch, the recently chosen general secretary, 
is in attendance upon this convention. He enters upon 
his official duties January 1, 1909. 


JAPAN. 


Those who were present at Toronto three years since 
will recall the stirring words ‘of our good friend, Mr. 
H. J. Heinz, concerning Japan. After Toronto a year 
passed before we succeeded in finding the man to go as 
our commissioner to Japan to study conditions, and if 
the way should be clear, to codperate with our mission- 
aries and native workers in effecting a Japanese National 
Sunday-school Association. You are already advised of 
the splendid success which attended Mr. Frank L. 
Brown’s visit—how he first won the confidence of the 
leaders, missionary and native, and then visited various 
educational centers, addressing large audiences of men, 
women and children, all eager to learn the Scriptures. 
Little wonder that he awakened an enthusiastic interest 
in the Sunday-school! Of course a National organiza- 
tion was effected, and today one of the brightest stars 
in our Sunday-school firmament is—Japan. This view 
is sustained by a report just received from Dr. Theo. M. 
MacNair, the chairman of the Japan National Sunday- 
school Association, who says: 

“We have entered upon our second year of organized 
Sunday-school work in Japan. Despite a heavy rainfall 
over 1,000 attended the second General Convention. 
Fourteen district associations have been organized. Good 
progress has been made in preparing Sunday-school liter- 
ature. Teacher-training work is being developed. Insti- 
tutes are held as opportunity and time permit. The Inter- 
national lessons are adapted to the needs in Japan and a 
place on the International Lesson Committee has been 
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solicited for one or two representatives from Japan. The 
gifts of Mr. Heinz and the presence of Dr. and Mrs. 
Hamill have greatly advanced our work. We rejoice in 
the honor we share with you all in the work of the 
Master.” 

Rev. J. G. Dunlop, one of our longtime missionaries 
in Japan and a front-line Sunday-school man, says that 
within ten years Japan will cease to be a missionary coun- 
try and will be sending her own sons and daughters to 
carry the gospel to other lands. — 


KorEA. 


The reports concerning conditions in Korea, which 
have come to us by Mr. Brown, Mr. Ellis, Dr. Hamill 
and missionaries now on furlough in the states, have 
stirred our hearts and are stirring the church. We are 
in large measure, I may say almost wholly indebted to 
Dr. Hamill, for the organization of the Korean National 
Sunday-school Association, and in an interview with 
one well informed I learned that a better selection of 
officers could not have been made. 

The Methodist Episcopal church expects to send to 
Korea in the near future twenty-five additional mission- 
aries, and the Presbyterian church hopes to send at least 
twenty. And we have good reason for the opinion that 
at least one of the Methodist Episcopal and one of the 
Presbyterian company will go to that people thoroughly 
qualified for leadership in Sunday-school work, especially 
along lines of organization and teacher-training. 


BULGARIA. 


Rey. Theodore T. Holway, missionary under the Amer- 
ican Board, reports as follows: 

“Three thousand Bulgarian Sunday-school scholars 
greet you today. We rejoice in your sympathy and pray 
for your world-wide success. Our ranks, small as yet, 
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are growing slowly but steadily. The regiment of vet- 
erans is strong. More young recruits are eagerly sought 
to fill up our ranks, especially among non-Protestant 
children. As years pass, ignorance of, indifference to, 
and prejudice against Sunday-schools pass also, and we 
look forward with hope to that day when the hosts of 
Bulgaria shall unite with the hosts of America, not only 
in holding the banner aloft, but also in sending it for- 
ward to the uttermost parts of the earth.” 


AFRICA. 


On April 4th last Rev. F. B. Meyer, the greatly loved 
president of the World’s Sunday-School Association, 
sailed from Liverpool for six months’ work in South 
Africa. Wherever he goes the Sunday-school will occupy 
a good portion of his time and thought and effort, If 
his plans have unfolded, today he is in Johannesburg, and 
as likely as not is holding a Sunday-school convention. 
Listen to his message: 


Bloemfontein, S. Africa, May 15, ’o8. 
Dear Friend:—Of course I shall not be able to meet 
you at Louisville, but send my warm love and greeting 
to all my brethren of the committee. May the wisdom 
which is from above be especially imparted to you all. 
Already my heart beats in anticipation of June, 1910. I 
am having great opportunities for Sunday-school work 

here. -F. B. MEYER. 


May I suggest that a word of greeting from this con- 
vention would greatly cheer him? 

Royal J. Dye, M. D., has been appointed Sunday-school 
secretary for the Congo Free State. His residence is at 
Bolengi on the Congo, where there is a graded Sunday- 
school of between 500 and 600 scholars, and a Young 
People’s Society of Christian Endeavor numbering 800 
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or more members, the largest single society of Christian 
Endeavor in the world. 


Many LANDS. 


Time fails me to speak of the work in Asiatic Turkey, 
Syria, Australia, Egypt (where we have sustained a 
serious loss in the death of our good Dr. Murch), Bul- 
garia, Austria-Hungary, Italy and other continental coun- 
tries, which were greatly helped by the Rome convention. 


WALES. 


There is a corner of Great Britain, however, which 
may well claim our attention. I refer to Wales. The 
rest of the world may regard America and England as 
being in the lead in Sunday-school work, but a well- 
informed Welshman will tell you that Thomas Charles 
of Bala assembled his people, young and old, on Sunday 
evening to study the Scriptures ten years before Robert 
Raikes cleared the streets of Gloucester by inviting the 
youngsters to a school to study other things beside the 
Scriptures. 

In the early days of the Sunday-school, Wales not only 
took a place in the vanguard, but she has retained it, 
and has for years been doing some of the things which 
the wisest of our number are planning to do some time 
in the future. Her system of grading the Sunday-school 
has much to commend it, and there is little room for im- 
provement of her method of reaching adults, for they are 
all in the Sunday-school and all studying the Scriptures. 

Teachers are chosen with much care, and there is 
abundance of good material from which to make the 
selection. 

The secretary of the Calvanistic Methodist Sunday- 
School Union tells us in 1907 the number of children 
connected with the churches of that denomination was 
80,465, while the Sunday-school membership was 
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222,339. Written and oral examinations are required 
and good penmanship is not without appreciation, the 
favorite writing lesson being the “Sermon on the Mount.” 
Gold, Silver and Bronze medals are awarded in order 
of merit. 

At a recent conference in London Dr. Rees, the secre- 
tary above referred to, was being interrogated when 
Archdeacon Evans said: 

“It would be interesting to know what kind of books 
are most generally borrowed from the Sunday-school 
libraries.” 

Answer. Theological books and biographical books 
are most in demand. 

The Chairman. Would you like to hazard a suggestion 
as to which is the most popular book? 

Answer. The book most read throughout Wales last 
year was Dr. Jones’ “Rule of Faith,” in two volumes. 

The Chairman. I mean a standard book with a stand- 
ard popularity. 

Answer. Well, I would say Dr. Louis Edward’s book 


~ on the ‘Doctrine of the Atonement.” 


Another remarkable feature of the Welsh Sunday- 
school is the presenec of many old men and women, not 
a few of whom give the Sunday-school preference over 
the preaching service when but one service can be 
attended. 

A recent letter from Wales tells us of a man who was 
much in demand by the Presbytery and General Assem- 
bly as an examiner of Sunday-schools. For more than 
fifty years. this man’s services on the Sabbath were in 
large measure devoted to visiting and catechizing Sun- 
day-schools under the direction of the Presbytery and 
General Assembly. He recently died at an advanced 
age, and his daughter is keeping his memory green by 
giving six silver medals annually in his name to those 
who have been longest in the Sunday-school and who still 
attend. Of those receiving medals last year all had a 
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record of over eighty years, and one of ninety years’ 
attendance. 
DAYBREAK, 


Since our meeting in Rome many doors have opened, 
revealing fields of richest promise, but alas the reapers 
are few. Nevertheless not a note of discouragement has 
been sounded. The evidences of the leading of our 
Heavenly Father are manifest, and from the Sunday- 
school standpoint it is indeed “daybreak throughout the 
world.” 


The Sunday-School World Outlook. 


BisHop JosepH C. Hartzeii, D. D., LL.D., FUNCHAL, 
MavberrA ISLANDS. 


Tue Sunday-school has grown to be a world move- 
ment. It is the church of God organized and led by the 
Holy Spirit for the salvation of 
the young. In the beginning un- 
der Raikes and his friends in 
England, and Asbury and_his 
preachers in America, the move- 
ment, from a human standpoint, 
was but of small importance. To- 
day the individual Christian con- 
gregation is effective in propor- 
tion as its Sunday-school is up-to- 
date in organization and _spirit- 
ual power; every denomination 
has its Sunday-school department, 
splendidly manned and equipped 

Bishop Hartzell. for publications and extension; 
the interdenominational organiza- 

tions, representing countries and continents, are perma- 
nent and aggressive, and the World’s Sunday-School As- 
sociation, organized in Rome in 1907, representing the 
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Protestantism of all countries, was a glorious climax in 
the organized method of the world’s Sunday-school 
forces. 

To say that God is in this movement is only to em- 
phasize the fact that the Sunday-school is a part of His 
organized church among men. The growth and efficiency 
of the Sunday-school, especially in its teaching and spir- 
itual power, is a sure test of the presence in the church 
of the spirit and law of Christ toward childhood. The 
spirit and law of our divine Lord are being more and 
more felt and followed. The International Sunday- 
School Committee was of divine origin, and has been 
divinely led and stands for that conviction, and for the 
best methods of realizing practical results. Never was 
the leadership of the Holy Spirit more manifest in the 
work of that committee than in its recent series of meet- 
ings, by which interdenominational codperation has been 
made more perfect, and plans formulated by which the 
best Christian scholarship is to be utilized in the in- 
terpretation of the Word. 

The Sunday-school world outlook is for greater 
unity and codperation among all branches of Protestant- 
ism. Loyalty to one’s denomination on the one hand, 
and cooperation in united plans and efforts on the other, 
with loyalty always to Christ, is the key to the Sunday- 
school world movement. 

The Sunday-school more and more stands for the 
maintenance of sound doctrine, so that the faith once 
delivered to the saints shall be preserved. The efforts to 
include.in attendance adults as well as children and have, 
in fact, a church school, must succeed. 

The training of teachers, the maintaining of uniform 
lessons: and the use of the best scholarship in  in- 
terpretation, all indicate that the results of united, 
prayerful and intelligent effort in the past are being 
used for still greater things to come. Who can estimate | 
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what it shall mean when throughout the world. wherever 
the Word of God is being taught, not only in the cities 
and hamlets of Christian lands, but wherever the mis- 
sionary is at work among the heathen, there shall be 
placed in the hands of every teacher weekly the very best 
helps that practical and devout Christian leaders have 
to give concerning the essential truths of the holy faith! 
Toward the consummation of that idea the faith of the 
Sunday-school world is turned, with a strength of pur- 
pose and an intelligence and breadth of vision, and with a 
sublimity of faith little dreamed of as possible even a few 
years ago. i 
Another matter to mention is the relation of the Sun- 
day-school to the aggressive movement of the church—in 
other words, to the cause of missions whether in 
Christian or heathen lands. The church of Christ is face 
to face with a world-wide criticism not of failure or of 
doubt as to the final issue, but of opportunity. J am one 
who believes we are entering upon an era of marvellous 
missionary enthusiasm and success in all lands. I believe 
that all will agree that the Sunday-school has been one 
of the chief factors in bringing the church to this im- 
portant day, the most glorious since Pentecost; and also 
that the leaders of the Sunday-school forces, from the 
school-house to the city cathedral, in every type of con- 
vention, local, county or state, racial or national, con- 
tinental or world-wide, are called upon by our Lord and 
Savior as never before to emphasize with more specific 
teaching and greater personal consecration and enlarged 
financial support the divine commission “Go, teach all 
nations.” 
’ We are in a new epoch of missionary zeal and conse- 
cration and calls from God. Statesmen and diplomats are 
silencing the criticisms on foreign missions, and are 
pleading for their support. Students of history are dis- 
covering and recording with enthusiasm the work of the 
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missionary in exploring continents and laying the founda- 
tions of new empires in the past as well as in the present. 
How shall the church be brought to meet this day of new 
opportunity, and where is the new army of men and 
women to be found and trained? We turn instinctively 
at once to the officers and teachers and the millions of 
scholars in the Sunday-schools of the world. Here the 
consecrated teacher is called to blessed service—the mis- 
sionary study classes must be organized, the open doors 
of the world explored and explained, and the calls of 
God for consecrated workers laid upon the hearts of the 
young. 

The world’s outlook of the Sunday-school as related 
to Christian missions was illustrated in the great conven- 
tion held in Rome a year ago. Its motto, in all the pre- 
paratory correspondence, on the ships which bore the 
delegates across the seas and during the convention was, 
“The Sunday-School and the Great Commission.” 

The convention represented the Sunday-schools of all 
lands focusing their purpose and faith for the salvation 
of the world. No stories stirred the great audiences as 
those which told of the saving power of Christ’s blood 
among the different nations of the world. Especially 
was the convention stirred over the evangelization of the 
Moslem world. Among other Mediterranean ports the 
ships bearing the delegates cast anchor in the harbor 
fronting Algiers, that great city of 150,000 people, and 
had an opportunity of seeing the work of a few faithful 
missionaries among the Mohammedans and a glimpse 
was had of all northern Africa, held in the grip of that 
false religion. 

As by a common impulse, led, I believe, by the Spirit 
of God, the delegates to the convention were convinced 
that the divine call was definite; that some great section 
of the church should enter the unoccupied fields of north- 
ern Africa. The quick response of this great gathering 
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of Christian men and women in reference to evangelical 
work in northern Africa is only another proof of the con- 
viction permeating the whole Christian church, that at 
the beginning of the twentieth century the Christian mis- 
stonary problem is the evangelization of the 230,000,000 
of Moslems. Especially the going into northern Africa 
was upon the hearts of the delegates. For years faithful 
friends have been praying for the incoming of larger 
missionary forces into that land. Here just across the 
Mediterranean, almost in sight of southern Christian 
Europe, and where once the Christian church had its 
greatest strength, and where flourished many of the early 
distinguished church fathers, for thirteen centuries the 
strongholds of Mohammedanism, among 22,000,000 
of people, have challenged and defied the church of 
Christ. 

In Egypt there are some Christian missions. But in 
all northern Africa for 2,000 miles only here and there is 
found a brave missionary at work. The dominating 
political influence in northern Africa west of Egypt will 
be that of France, and that country having discarded 
Jesuitism, will insure religious protection and freedom. 
By remarkable consensus of opinion the delegates to the 
convention felt that the Methodist Episcopal Church was 
especially called to go into northern Africa. Meetings 
for consultation and prayer were held and there, under 
the very shadow of the Vatican, at the corner of the 
street, where in 1870 Garibaldi led his army to make 
Rome the capital of Italy, ia subscription of $50,000 was 
made for the opening of the proposed mission. 

Two great events will go into history in relation to 
that convention at Rome. One will be the organization 
of the World’s Sunday-school Association, by which a 
permanent world-wide organization was effected. The 
other will be the founding of a mission among the Mos- 
lems of North Africa. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADDRESSES. 


' A Greeting From England. 


Rev. ALFRED Row anp, D. D., LL. D., B. A., Lonpon, 
ENGLAND, CHAIRMAN BritisH Srcrion INTER- 
NATIONAL LessON COMMITTEE. 


Mr. CuAirMAN, Ladies and Gentlemen: I thank you 
very heartily for the reception you have given to those 
of us who have gathered from 
the mother country; and partic- 
ularly I wish to express our ac- 
knowledgment of the courtesy 
and generosity of your commit- 
tee who have managed, in spite 
of a very crowded program, to 
find some place for us. Since 
I have come into this hall I 
have received a letter contain- 
ing a resolution which I beg to 
submit, which has been sent ov- 
er by our friends connected with 
the Sunday-school Union of 

anon England and Wales. Perhaps it 
may be well for me at once to read that resolution which 
expresses the good will which I am sure is felt not only 
by members of our Sunday-school Union but also by 
all Christian workers throughout Great Britain: 

“At the annual meeting of delegates to the Sunday- 
school Union.Convention gathered from all parts of the 
United Kingdom, on Thursday, May 7th, the following 
resolution was carried with acclamation: 

“ ‘This meeting desires its delegates appointed to rep- 
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resent the Sunday-school Union at the forthcoming 
Louisville convention, to convey to all the Sunday-school 
workers of America its heartfelt greeting. One in labor 
and one in Him, they welcome every opportunity of be- 
ing thus drawn together in common service, and pray 
that divine blessing may largely rest upon the counsels 
of the approaching International convention.’ ” 

Since we have been in this country, we have been 
much impressed by the unity which exists among all 
English speaking people. There is no doubt that God 
has entrusted in His providence the superintendence and 
dominance of human affairs very largely to us. I hope 
that we shall realize more the tremendous responsibility 
which has thus been placed upon us, and be united to- 
gether for the furtherance of common peace and right- 
eousness amongst all nations. : 

I suppose most of us who are meeting together to- 
night are interested in certain social questions. We are 
trying to fight against these grievous evils which pre- 
vail, the evils of municipal and political corruption, and 
of strong drink which brings about that awful curse of 
intemperance; and I[ think we realize as Christians more 
than we have ever yet done, that in order to save so- 
ciety we must save the individual, that we shall better 
the condition of the people as we better the characters 
of the people, and that the soul of all improvement is 
only to be found in the improving of soul; and in this 
work I think the Sunday-school as well as the home has 
a most important part to play. 

I have come not only from an old country but rep- 
resenting some older people. I have been for more than 
forty years in the Christian ministry, and for thirty- 
three of those years pastor of the same church in one 
of the suburbs of London, and I have come here to 
speak a word of cheer and encouragement to you young- 
er people. I would urge you always to try to live in 
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the sunshine. I want you to remember that just as the 
bacilli of disease are never able to withstand the influ- 
ence of the sun’s direct rays, those germs of disease 
which affect.the human soul can best of all be cured when 
we dwell in the sunshine of God’s presence. I want 
you also to remember that God is doing probably a far 
greater work through you than you imagine in your 
most sanguine moments. I believe sometimes we are 
unduly discouraged because we see comparatively little 
fruitage from our labor. We are something like a man 
who goes to some country house, and at night when it 
is dark he goes into the garden, and sees perhaps here 
and there some gleam of white from those flowers which 
exhale their fragrance in the darkness, and he comes 
to the conclusion that there may be some flowers around 
him, but when he goes out on the morrow and the sun 
floods that garden with his light he sees that what he 
thought almost a wilderness has become a paradise. I 
do believe that when the sun of this new day, which we 
are looking forward to, comes upon us, we shall all see 
that God has enabled us, in spite of weaknesses and man- 
ifold failures, to do something to cause even the desert 
to rejoice and to blossom as the rose. 

Let us recollect that God Himself is always looking at 
us and leading us on to certain victory. And let us, 
as we look forward to the future, do so with confidence 
and hope, not because of our elaborate organization, not 
because of our intellectual power, but because we are 
endowed with that spiritual force which alone can make 
us powers for God in the world in which we are called 
upon to labor. 

The Louisville convention was alive because of the 
tremendous life-investment of the Triennium. In all 
truth the world will “see Jesus” as they read the revised 
edition of our personal service.—W. C. Shafer, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. 
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The New Generation for Christ. 


BisHop E. H. Hucues, D. D., LL. D. SAN FRANCISCO, 
CALIFORNIA, BisHoP oF THE M. E. CHurcH. 


THE topic “The New Generation for Christ” will not 
lead us to think that there is any wholesale way of evan- 
gelizing the young. Each rep- 
resentative of the new genera- 
tion must be greeted and won by 
the Prevailing Name. 

It seems strange to say that 
the problem of the child reaches 
back beyond his birth. The 
Christian worker has a mission 
at this point. Open treatment 
is questionable. But there are 
indirect ways of promoting sen- 
timent which are quite effective. 
In all our preaching the fami- 

Bichon Hughes: ly relation should be exalted; the 

. glory of fatherhood and mother- 
hood should be implied in description and illustration. 
In such ways we can preach the gospel of parenthood 
until new Abrahams will pray for children and new 
Hannahs will creep to the altars of the temple beseeching 
that the curse of barrenness be removed. 

But when the little one has come into the world what 
attitude shall we take? A theory must lie behind our 
attitude; and the theory and attitude are sure to de- 
termine the type of our work for the little people. 

On the working side, the main difficulty has been 
the attempt to treat children religiously as if they were 
adults. In an outer way we find a mad illustration of 
this in the story of the Crusades. No part of the tale 
seems so full of romance as that which recounts the 
experience of the children. In the year 1212 the move- 
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ment took a peculiar and almost inconceivable turn, and 
childhood became enlisted. 
Of one hundred thousand children allowed to join 


the Crusades, less than than twenty thousand-are-supposed to 
have returned home. This army of weeping,—halting, 
dying infants must have presented a strange and pathetic 
sight. History shows us few spectacles so utterly futile 
and pitiful. 

The Children’s Crusade was grounded on a truth and 
an error. The truth was that childhood should sustain 
a vital relation to the kingdom of Christ; the error con- 
sisted in leading children to take to that kingdom such 
a relation as belongs only to adulthood. The truth has 
been perpetuated and is just now being repeated and 
reinforced with most hopeful emphasis; the error has 
likewise been perpetuated, and more than one person of 
our time can testify that attempts are still made at times 
to fasten upon a child a man’s relation to the religious _ 
life. It is true that we have spiritualized the blunder ; 
but there are pilgrimages of the heart as well as of the 
body, and they have power to smite to death. The truth 
is that the Church of Christ does not seem to have found 
out just what to do with living children. Our creeds, 
considered as logical expressions of faith, are evidently 
meant for adults. Our worship, in general, is planned 
by a system suited to adults. Protestantism had been a 
system for more than two and a half centuries before 
the Sunday-school forced its way into church work, and 
began a vital service for the kingdom. Even now, nine- 
teen hundred years after the coming of the Savior, 
there seems to be very little agreement as to the rela- 
tion of the normal child to Christ and His church. 

Upon one point the Church seems to have come into 
union. It believes that all dead children are saved. 

But as to the spiritual condition of living children we 
are by no means agreed. | 
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I would state the case so broadly as to keep strictly 
within the limits of propriety and courtesy by saying, 
that we ought not to declare that the new generation is 
natively set against our Lord, if there is any honest 
way of avoiding that terrible conclusion. Let us not 
put the basic presumption against Christ by claiming 
that the new-generation belongs to Satan first, and must 
be won to the Master by a second and superimposed al- 
legiance. Whatever may be said about David and St. 
Paul, Jesus himself claimed the new generation natively 
not only by the right of absolute dominion, but also by 
the title written in the nature of childhood. He gathered 
the children unto Himself and kept them there. 

We must all question at times whether we are just 
in our interpretation of the actions of childhood. If we 
allow for the essential immaturities of childhood, we 
shall doubtless feel that the average child in the Chris- 
tian home is just as true to its own sphere as the aver- 
age adult. The children are so forgetful; so are our 
older listeners. The children want their way; so do 
our stewards and trustees. The children are often selfish 
in grasping their own belongings; so are many of our 
adults. The real question of moment is this: Admitting 
the child’s waywardness, immaturity, even rebellion at 
times, does it have a present actual relation to the king- 
dom of God? 

Here we come back to remembered experience for our 
answer. Fortunately, Christian work has often. been 
better than Christian doctrine. In many ways we have 
claimed him as Christ’s own and we have allowed him 
to’ treat himself even so. ' We © tell the child 
to pray, and we believe that God pays heed to his lisp- 
ing. We see how a little child receives the kingdom of 
God and enters through its doors softly and without con- 
vulsion. We place them in the arms of Christ, as did 

. the happy mothers on the streets of the olden city, and 
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note joyously how much they seem at home with Him. 

Those of us who were brought up in Christian homes 
will testify to a faith and love toward Christ in child- 
hood that has scarcely been equalled since. We believed 
in God with all our hearts; our prayers were in the 
idiom of full trust. Indeed, our parents had to watch lest 
our trust should be so literal as to lead to disappoint- 
ment and so to shaken confidence. Heaven was real to 
us. We had no thought of ever being anything but 
Christian when we came to manhood. Every sympathy 
of our young lives turned toward Christ and His church. 

But all along the child should be made to feel that 
he has a true place in God’s church and kingdom. If 
my observation of childhood has discovered anything, it 
has surely convinced me that the normal child has the 
faith, the love, the sympathy toward Christ that give it 
‘a place in His fold. 

The church of Christ will be wise when it takes every 
representative of the new generation at the rating which 
our work gives him, confirms his native faith, tells him 
that now he must in childish ways do the will of the 
blessed Master, and leads him on and up until the im- 
pulsive outgoings of the young heart are changed into 
deliberate convictions, and fixed purposes to belong to 
Christ forever and forever. 

Without question, the form of our work for the new 
generation is to depend upon what theory we adopt as 
to the native spiritual standing of the new genera- 
tion. If each representative of that new generation 
is to be treated as belonging to Satan, to be captured 
later for God, if possible, that means one type of work. - 
If he is to be regarded as negative material, an unsown 
field, or soil without an owner, that means another type. 
If he is to be regarded as belonging to God until he 
deliberately chooses another Master, that means still 
another type of work. Having conscientiously gotten his 
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theory, every Christian worker, be he pastor, superin- 
tendent or teacher, should likewise get the corresponding 
type of effort. 

And the new generation, taken in season, will re- 
spond nobly te our efforts. Decision Day, when properly 
used, always shows that the heart of the child is near to 
the heart of Christ. The next significant and hopeful 
sign of present Christian effort lies at this point. We 
are not only realizing the necessity of claiming the new 
generation for Christ; we are doing that great thing 
somewhat; and we shall do it with more and more of 
effectiveness. 

Let us keep before the representatives of the new gen- 
. eration the fact that Christ is their Savior; that in some © 
way which the Spirit must point out, they must find 
their way to the Cross. But let us say, as well, that 
Christ is their example, and that He went all the way 
from Bethlehem to Calvary in closest company with 
the Father. If they are ready to follow Him they must 
do even so. We must teach the new generation this 
hymn: 


“Oh, Thou, Whose infant feet were found 
Within Thy Father’s shrine, 

Whose years, with changeless virtue crowned, 
Were all alike divine; 


“Dependent on Thy bounteous breath, 
We seek Thy grace alone, 

In childhood, manhood, age, and death, 
To keep us still Thine own.” 


The great convention impressed me with the wonder- 
ful development of our work, and with the marvelous, 
world-wide field opening before us—Chas. M. Campbell, 
Sacramento, Cal. 
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The Home and the Sunday-School 
Mrs. M. S. Lamoreaux, Cuicaco, ILL. 


THE two institutions that are most unselfish in their 
work for the child are the Home and the Sunday-school. 
Because the aim of each is unselfish, the question of 
how each may help the other is a very vital one. We 
are told that if we send the child on time and secure 
lesson study at home, and the teacher calls in the home 
and sends the birthday letter, that each may serve the 
- other in that way. These are all good suggestions, 
but there must be some principle of relationship deeper 
than these that will define the work of the home and the 
Sunday-school in relation to the spiritual culture of the 
child. The principle would seem to be this, that each 
can serve the other best by each doing most perfectly 
and completely the work that God gave it to do. 

Summed up in one word, nurture would stand for the 
work in the home and imstruction for the work in the 
Sunday-school, and, the more perfectly the home nur- 
tures, and the more perfectly the Sunday-school in- 
structs, the greater will be the service each renders 
the other. 

There are four factors in nurture, that the Sunday- 
school could not in their entirety supply. 

The first factor in nurture is the atmosphere around 
the child. We sometimes forget that as the air and sun- 
light are necessary for the physical life of the child, 
and as the body will represent the purity and the in- 
vigoration of the atmosphere around it, so the soul life 
will represent the atmosphere around it, the sum of all 
the influences that unconsciously the life breathes in. 
To make that atmosphere what it ought to be, there 
must be the spiritual element. I mean that day by day 
the influence of the fruit of the Spirit shall come from 
the lives of fathers and mothers, that the child shall 
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breathe in love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
meekness, goodness, faith, self-control. Can you not 
see that it is not enough that the child breathes deeply 
one hour in the week, on the Sabbath day, but that . 
there must be breathing for that soul through the other 
days of the week? 

There is another element that enters into that at- 
mosphere that the Sunday-school cannot supply, and 
that is the effect of the family altar. I do not know 
of a greater barrier that can be put around the life of 
a boy or a girl after going out from the home roof than 
the memory of the family altar. May I take you to one 
that it was my privilege to share some months ago? 
It was in a home where there were two boys, one of 
four .and the other of six. After breakfast the father 
went into the living room, and one boy climbed up on 
one side and the other boy on the other, and father’s 
arms were large enough to go around them, and hold 
the Bible between them. He read a short psalm, and 
they all sang together. The father knelt and the mother 
came across the room and knelt beside him. They put 
the two boys in between them and joined hands—and 
the father committed them all to God’s care for the 
day. When they rose from their knees, father and 
mother kissed each other and they kissed the boys, and 
I felt that God had been in that place, and I said to 
myself and to the father, “Those boys can never go so 
far out into the world,.so far away from the home 
roof, that they can get away from what they have taken 
into their lives at the family altar.” That atmosphere 
no Sunday-school on earth can give to the spiritual 
culture of a child. 

There is another element that enters into the nurture 
of the child that no Sunday-school can give, and that 
is guardianship. While character grows strong because 
of the elements that enter into it, it is pure because of 
what is. kept out of it, and God has given to every boy 
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and girl a hungry eye and ear and touch and taste 
and smell, and the gates are wide open seven days in 
the week, and the soul is going out through these five 
senses to take what it may into the life, and out of what 
it takes in character is built. The Sunday-school cannot 
guard these senses of the child through the seven days 
of the week, and the admonition on the Sabbath day is 
not enough to shut the doors against what ought not to 
come in during the other days; it must come in the 
nurture of the home. 

There is a third thing that nurture in the home must 
supply. That is a high standard of life. It is not 
enough to tell the child on the Sabbath day what Chris- 
tian manhood is, he must see it in the home if it grip 
his very life. God has ordained that the father and the 
mother should dwell in the throne-room of the heart 
of the child, and I know of no greater tragedy than 
when the boy grows old enough and clear-eyed enough 
to see that the crown that he had placed on his father’s 
head must be taken off and put on the head of another, 
because the father is not worthy to wear it. I know of 
no greater heartache to a girl than to see the halo. that 
has been around her mother’s head fade away because 
she has found that her mother is not worthy. It is 
the law of life that the thing I live with and look at 
day after day unconsciously I become like, unless I 
struggle against it. And I know of no greater help 
the home can render the Sunday-school than by living 
the ideal manhood and womanhood before the lives of 
the sons and daughters. 

There is one more element in nurture that I want to 
speak of. There are homes that have never seen or 
have lost the vision of the possibilities of the child life 
in Jesus Christ, and, therefore, they do not bring the 
child to Jesus Christ. But every father of a home where 
the Master now lives who allows voluntarily the Sun- 
day-school teacher to bring his boy to Jesus has sold 
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his birthright, and every mother who is willing that 
the Sunday-school teacher should lead her daughter to 
the feet of Christ has put away from her life the crown- 
ing radiance and glory of motherhood. God meant 
that in the home our sons and daughters should find 
the Lord Jesus Christ through the teaching and prayer 
and help of the father and the mother. It is our great 
privilege. Where there is no Christ in the home, the 
Sunday-school must conduct the work. 

If the Sunday-school is to do its part in the spiritual 
culture of the child, there are two things it must at- 
tend to. The first isthe quality of the instruction, and 
the second is the type of the instructor. 

The Sunday-school, first, must be absolutely loyal to 
the Word of God in its teaching, in the primary de- 
partment where the little life takes in unquestioningly 
everything that is brought to it, or in the questioning, 
analytic class of young men and women. The home 
has a right to insist that the Sunday-school build up 
rather than tear down the faith of its boys and girls. 

The instruction must adequately meet the needs of 

the life as it goes on. The message must come in turn 
in the story and in the hero tale and in the character 
study for the older boys and girls, and in the analyzing 
and the building up again of the foundations of faith 
and doctrine for the young people. 
_ The Sunday-school must look carefully to the type of 
instructor that brings the message. Many a worthy 
cause is abandoned and falls into disrepute because of 
the man who is back of it, and many a message in the 
Sunday-school falls below par value in the thought of: 
the pupil because of the man who gives it. The intel- 
lectual qualifications of the teacher I will not touch 
upon. It is the heart life of the instructor that speaks 
the message, without which the message loses its vital- 
izing power. That life must ring absolutely true. 
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The Public School and the Sunday-School. 


Hon. E. A. Jones, STATE SUPERINTENDENT Pustic IN- 
STRUCTION, CoLUMBUS, OHIO. 


As soon as the Pilgrims at Plymouth and the Puritans 
at Boston had provided shelter for their families, they 
erected the meeting-house and, 
in close proximity the school- 
house. 

The church and the school 
were to be intimately associated 
in the government they desired 
to establish. And thus it is to- 
day. 

There are at least 16,000,000 
boys and girls in our public 
schools, and more than 466,000 
teachers, according to the re- 
port of the National Commis- 
sioner of Education. There are 
more than 12,272,000 pupils and 
1,459,000 officers and teachers in our Sunday-schools, as 
reported by the secretary of the International Sunday- 
school Convention. The great majority of the children 
found in the Sunday-school are enrolled in the public 
school. A proportion of the teachers, probably not to 
exceed one-fifth, are in both schools. 

These schools have many interests in common and 
should be mutually helpful. True the work is carried 
on under very different conditions. Attendance in the 
public schools in most states up to a certain age is com- 
pulsory. In most Sunday-schools attendance is irreg- 
ular and depends upon the influence of the home, the at- 
tractiveness of the program, the tact and zeal of the su- 
perintendent, and teachers—their interest, sympathy with 
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the children and what may be called a winning personal- 
ity. 

In the public schools the sessions are continued for 
five hours or more foi te days in the week, and the 
discipline is such that the studies may be pursued under 
favorable conditions. 

In the Sunday-school the session is limited to one hour 
on one day in the week, and not more than one-half of 
this time can be devoted to lesson study. In more than 
half of our Sunday-schools all the classes recite in the 
same room and under conditions that are unfavorable to 
securing the best results. 

In the public school we have a course of Sore cover- 
ing twelve years with a variety of text-books along the 
four lines of language and literature, history, mathemat- 
ics and science. As the result of tests at regular in- 
tervals, the pupils are promoted from one grade to an- 
other according to their proficiency. 

In the Sinidaye school we have but one text- Bec ee 
Bible—but what a range it covers, including history and 
biography, literature, ethics and religion. 

It is a book for all ages and all peoples; for young 
and old. It is a guide book to be consulted every day, 
and it is a matter of no less importance that the mem- 
bers of the church be thoroughly instructed in the Word 
of God than that their feet be first turned into the way 
of life. 

Formerly the Bible itself was placed in the hands of 
the children and studied more or less at random and a 
large number of verses committed to memory. without 
particular reference to their interest or value. For many 
years the International lessons have been of great value 
as they have led to a more systematic study of the Bible, 
to the production of helpful manuals for teachers and 
to the union of different denominations in one common 
purpose. If there has been any valid objection to this 
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series it has consisted in the fact that the same lesson, 
the same portion of scripture, has been submitted to 
each department and to all classes. I was pleased to 
learn that a conference committee at a meeting recently 
held in Boston decided unanimously to recommend in 
addition to the regular International lessons a series of 
graded lessons for those who may wish to use them. 

There is a great difference in the teaching force in 
the two schools. In the public school teachers are paid 
a regular salary. In the Sunday-school the service is 
voluntary. In one case the teacher, before he can be 
employed, is obliged to present a certificate setting forth 
certain qualifications of scholarship, experience or pro- 
fessional training. In the other the superintendent or 
pastor must take such material.as he can get. It has 
sometimes been said that anyone can teach in the Sun- 
day-school—that all that is needed is Christian char- 
acter and an earnest desire to win souls for Christ. 
These are essential characteristics for a good Sunday- 
school teacher, I admit, but is it not also true that schol- 
arly qualifications, so essential in the public school are 
needed all the more in the Sunday-school by reason of 
the shortness of the time devoted to instruction and the 
infinite importance of the work? 

It is pleasant to note that within the last two or three 
years a great deal of interest has been awakened in the 
teacher’s training for the Sunday-school. 

Last April probably the largest teacher-training class 
ever graduated received their diplomas in Cincinnati. The 
class numbered 903. Seventy-five of the graduates re- 
ceived advanced course diplomas and 838 first-course di- 
plomas. Of this number, 652 were from Ohio and 186 
from Kentucky. The same month a class of sixty-six 
students in the Sunday-school teacher-training depart- 
ment, including many teachers in the public schools, 
and representing thirteen denominations and thirty-five 
churches, was graduated in Dayton, Ohio. 
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The public school may render valuable assistance to 
the Sunday-school as an object lesson in school man- 
agement, by calling attention to the need of a building 
properly constructed for Sunday-school work, with an 
auditorium where the entire school can be brought to- 
gether, and smaller rooms connected therewith for the 
use of individual classes; by emphasizing the importance 
of an expert superintendent, a proper organization of 
the school into departments and grades and a course 
of study adapted to the several grades; fixing the neces- 
sary requirements that must be met before the pupil is 
promoted from one department to another; supplying 
the material, books and pictures needed to interest the 
boys and girls and to illustrate the lessons studied from 
week to week; the occasional use of the stereopticon 
with carefully selected pictures to illustrate Biblical his- 
tory, the geography of Bible lands, and the manners 
and customs of the people studied. 

The public. school may also aid the Sunday-school 
through its teachers. There are many devoted Christian 
teachers in our. public schools, and while they are not 
allowed to teach religion and may be prohibited the 
use of the Bible in the school, the unconscious influence 
of a pure, consistent, Christian life may turn the steps 
of many toward the Sunday-school and the church. 

The Sunday-school may aid and strengthen the work 
of the public school and supplement it in one of its most 
important features. For many centuries the work of 
education was a function of the church. When a sepa- 
ration occurred between the church and state the state 
assumed the work of education. “It was not until the 
close of the eighteenth century,” says Dr. Brumbaugh, 
“that the state took charge of the education of the 
masses. When education did become secular, the Sun- 
day-school arose to supplement the work of the state 
schools and to continue the religious instruction of the 
child.” While we have many Christian teachers in our 
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- public schools whose influence is far-reaching and while 
the Bible may yet be used to some extent as the basis 
of moral training, we must realize the fact that our 
secular schools cannot, in the very nature of the case, 
give the child the religious training which he needs. 
This is the peculiar work of the home, the church and 
the Sunday-school. 

“The aim of education,” says one of our great philoso- 
phers, “is to prepare one for complete living.” By this 
he means not simply to get the most out of life for one’s 
self, but to be able to render the greatest possible service 
to others. 

Another writer says the great aim of education is “to 
enable one to live in harmony with God’s laws—physical, 
mental, moral and spiritual.” Our reformatories are 
filled with those who have not learned to live in harmony 
with God’s moral law. A large number of unfortunates 
and defectives are cared for by the state in our asylums 
and hospitals, institutions for inebriates and schools for 
the feeble minded. The cause can be traced to a failure 
in the present or past generations to live in harmony 
with God’s physical, mental and moral laws. 

We think of Jesus Christ as the Great Teacher. He 
is a model for all teachers. We may safely follow Him 
in spirit, in aim, in manner and in methods. ‘The whole 
purpose of his teaching,” says one, “was to bring men 
into right relation with the divine will, to show them 
how to live in harmony with the divine power, and at 
last to unite them with the divine personality.” 

Whatever view we may take of the work of the school 
we shall agree that the crowning feature of education is 
the development of a pure, honest, unselfish and noble 
character—this may be comprehended in one word, 
Christian character. 

To accomplish this result and to.lead the youth to 
make Christ’s law of love the rule of life is the peculiar 
province of the Sunday-school. In doing this work it is 
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rendering a most important service to the state as well 
as to the individual and the church. 

The school and church will have much to do with 
making this nation what it ought to be and what I be- 
lieve God intended it should be—a beacon light of hope 
and promise to all the nations of the earth. 


The Sabbath-School in Relation to National Ideals. 


Rey. Rozpert Jounston, D. D., PAstor AMERICAN PRES- 
BYTERIAN CHURCH, MONTREAL, QUEBEC. 


“THE Sabbath-school in Relation to National Ideals.” 
What has the Sabbath-school to do with such a theme? 
My answer is, much. 

We are long past the day 
when the Sabbath-school was 
regarded only as the nursery of 
the church. The nursery it is, 
but it is more. The thought of 
the world places the Sabbath- 
school among the mightiest ed- 
ucational forces. ; 

Nor is it strange that the 
Sabbath-school should hold such 
a position. Consider that her 
constituency is a large one, 
comprising in these countries of 

Catia tae the North American continent 
more than fifteen millions; that these fifteen millions 
are under the inspiring and vital influence of Bible 
study, at an age which is the most permanently impres- 
sionable of life. 

Considering the acknowledged facts, should any sub- 
ject be foreign to the Sabbath-school which deals in the 
creation and development of high ideals in the nation’s 
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fe? Not only is it possible to implant great principles 
in the child mind, that shall bear splendid fruitage, but 
unless these principles be instilled in childhood and 
youth, this world will go on its way, never building into 
a permanent structure of righteousness the fabric of 
its dream. Hannibal was a boy of nine when his father 
took him to the altar of his god and made him 
there swear eternal enmity to Rome. But the boy’s 
spirit, emphasized by that act, made him Rome’s relent- 
less foe. Some four score years ago a lad of ten years 
was playing in the snow, in the garden of an old coun- 
try house in northeastern Germany. On the pedestal of 
a statue broken by the French, some twenty years be- 
fore, he had built a snow man. For a time he pelted 
the figure with snow balls, but it did not fall. At length 
seizing a stone he hurled it with all his might at the 
figure. It fell and broke. “What are you doing, Otto?” 
asked an old servitor. “I am Germany,” was the reply, 
“and I am overthrowing France.” The boy of ten be- 
came Germany’s iron chancellor, Prince Bismarck. 

At the gate of one of the stately homes of England 
stood a little lad. On the road was passing a pauper’s 
funeral. As the little fellow looked, tears rose to his 
eyes and brimmed over. Clenching his fist, he turned 
to his nurse beside him and said: “When I become a 
man I will stop that.’ And Anthony Ashley, seventh 
Earl of Shaftsbury, when he became a man, did more; 
he became the friend of the poor and oppressed, and 
lived a life that made millions bless God that he had 
lived. You say these are exceptions, but they are in- 
stances sufficient to prove that principle and high re- 
solves may possess the heart in childhood and persist 
in life thereafter. 

I know of nothing that affords a finer testimony to 
the efficiency of Sunday-school work as an educational 
force nor a more pertinent illustration of its power in 
creating and moulding national ideals, than that wave 
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of temperance sentiment which, with the irresistible 
force of an ocean tide, is sweeping over these lands 
of ours. I am not forgetful of temperance reformers, of 
White Ribbon armies and the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
_perance Union, but with all credit to these, let it not 
be forgotten that for a generation a great army of the 
most devoted hearts in the land has been quietly in- 
stilling into the minds and hearts of those who today 
are the voters of the land, those sentiments which are 
now being written in legislative prohibition of the traffic 
in strong drink. 

The old world mathematician asserted that he could 
move the world if he had but fulcrum and lever. With 
- the fulcrum of the Sabbath-school and the lever of the 
Word of God we, too, can, through the grace of God, 
move the world. And we are doing it. 


SporT AND ATHLETICISM. 


There is nothing more profoundly affecting the life 
of the nation than the athletic craze, in which we need 
make no effort to arouse interest, for interest is already 
aroused. Can anyone question that we are today face 
to face with a serious situation, in which the standard 
of greatness in the minds of hosts of our young Peels 
is physical rather than intellectual or spiritual? 

What can we do to save the youth of our land Pom 
thinking that muscle is more than mind, speed than 
spirit, force than faith? Is it a work that needs 
‘doing? Who that reads our daily press, that glances 
at our billboards, that in ariy measure interprets the 
trend of life, can doubt it? Is it a work that is worth 
doing? If to form the character of a nation and mold 
the life of the people that are setting the standards of 
life for the world is worth doing, then is this work a 
worthy one that challenges the most earnest thought 
and the most consecrated effort of the great army of 
Sabbath-school workers today. 
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I turn to another field in which no one will deny there 
is need for the creation of higher ideals than exist. 
For thousands of years the standards of national great- 
ness have been those associated with powerful armies. 
We are learning that greatness for a nation as for an 
individual is not in power to subdue, but in power to 
serve; that the Master’s word, that he who would be 
greatest must be servant of all, is as true for a country 
in its national character as for that country’s citizens in 
their individual capacity. 

The nations that are great today are the nations that 
serve. Britain and America are great, not’ because of 
armies and engines of war, but because of service ren- 
dered, of liberties won and passed on to other peoples, 
of burdens borne for other peoples, and of toils endured 
that so, to others, something of the Kingdom of God 
that has come to themselves, may come. sas 

Can we teach these things? If we can we are con- 
vening the true Peace Congress, which shall constrain 
the nations to abandon slaughter, and to substitute for 
it service and support. Thus shall we build the true 
Temple of Concord. In that temple, raised without 
sound of hammer or trowel, built by the unwearying 
toil of human hearts, we shall yet “hang the trumpet 
in the hall,” and engrave upon its walls 


Glory to God in the Highest, 
On Earth, Peace! 


In a special sense is this ideal of national life de- 
manded in this western world. The nations of Europe 
and Asia are clamoring for admission to these lands 
of our inheritance. The problem of problems for us to- 
day is that of our relationship to these people. Our 
salvation as a nation, even more than theirs, depends 
upon our acceptance of that relationship as one of sery- 
ice. 
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Modern Servants of the Sunday-School. 


Ropert R. DoHerty, PH.D., New York. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL people are only just beginning to real- 
ize how many and how valuable are their allies, tribu- 
taries, and servants. They are be- 
ginning to understand that relig- 
ious education is not limited by 
Sunday-school or church; that 
other great forces—many of them 
quite unattached in any visible 
way to the Sunday-school—play 
steadily upon the religious sus- 
ceptibilities of the child, and would 
do so even if there were no Sun- 
day-school. For convenience sake 
these contributors to Sunday- 
school success may be divided into 
three great classes: the forces 

De. Bouse, which, with more or less direct- 

ness, make for the education of 

the pupil; those that make for the education of the teach- 

er; and those which have a still wider scope of stimula- 
tion, inspiration, or pioneering. 

I. Theoretically at least, we all: recognize the prime 
importance of the home as a cooperative force. The teach- 
er is the parents’ best helper, and the wise teacher con- 
stantly seeks not only the companionship and assistance 
of father and mother, but the thorough enlistment in 
general Sunday-school work and in class work of the 
sympathies of the home. 

Next in this rapid survey must come the public school. 
In many ways there can be cooperation. The Sunday- 
school teacher should, if possible, be on terms of helpful 
companionship with the one who on week days teaches 
his pupils, Many of the most difficult problems in dis- 
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cipline might thus be solved. In many places what are 
called the “minor morals” receive closer attention in the 
public school than in the Sunday-school; for example, 
attention, promptitude, respect for older people, and the 
ordinary courtesies of civilized life on which to a large 
extent the structures of private and public morals rests. 
Certainly the secular school is one of the largest factors 
in that great educational unity which stamps every facet 
of the child’s character ; and changing the figure it should 
always be found on the roster of the Sunday-school’s 
“employees.” 

Frequently Young Men’s Christian Associations and 
Young Women’s Christian Associations have classes for 
children and youth on week-days, and some of them also 
on Sundays. Such classes should not be regarded as 
rivals of the Sunday-school, but in many ways they may 
be made to contribute to its advantage. 

Children’s societies of most elaborate organization al- 
ready exist in various parts of the country. Junior Chris- 
tian Endeavor societies and Junior Epworth leagues 
should find their best promoters in Sunday-school teach- 
ers, and as organizers should be enlisted as servants of 
the Sunday-school. The various temperance organiza- 
tions for boys and girls will also be found ready for em- 
ployment as servants of the Sunday-school. Of the 
Anti-Cigarette League much use can be made, and, em- 
phatically, of the Pocket Testament League. 

These four phases of social organization—the home, 
the public school, children’s work by Christian associa- 
tions, and regularly formed children’s societies—form in 
part our first group of educational forces which may be 
led to enthusiastic service of the Sunday-school. Of 
quite another sort, but with immeasurable powers of help- 
ful contribution to the religious training of children and 
growth are the International Bible Reading Association, 
the Social Service League, Mothers’ organizations, and 
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other societies, some of which have been organized with- 
out any thought of the Sunday-school, but whose work 
has become collateral with and contributory to ours. 

The International Bible Reading Association has ex- 
isted for twenty-five years and has always been proud 
to be reckoned as one of our “servants.” It was begun 
by a committee appointed to ascertain what could be 
done to increase the spiritual power of the Sunday- 
school. It is hardly possible to overestimate the good 
this association has done to the “plain people” of Eng- 
land and America by increasing their knowledge of Holy 
Scripture. It is a good plan to have one of the youths 
of our school appointed to be a branch secretary of the 
International Association and to have the minister an- 
nounce that the young man (or young woman) will 
stand at the door of the church at the close of the ser- 
vice to take the names of those who desire to be en- 
rolled as members. By a proper emphasis of the asso- 
ciation idea our pupils may be led readily to a daily 
reading of God’s Word. 

Such organizations as the Social Service League also, 
may easily be made tributary to the Sunday-school. 
Philanthropic work is eagerly undertaken by the young 
and the result, when wisely directed, is increase of at- 
tendance on the school, increase of loyalty, and a great 
uplift in moral tone. | 

Every Sunday-school worker should rejoice in the 
multiplication of mothers’ organizations in connection 
with our churches. By their means the teachers and 
mothers are brought together, and the child’s life is 
girdled about by Christian love in a way that could not 
be without them. The world loses annually by the death 
of children under five years of age more than it loses 
by the most devastating war. 

The proper education of mothers and fathers would 
prevent much of this. The sacrifice of human life is 
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serious enough, but more serious is the sacrifice of the 
souls who enter criminal careers through parental ig- 
norance and social ignorance and neglect. The educa- 
tion of parents can be most directly secured through the 
organization of a local mothers’ society, which thus has 
the most direct bearing on our elementary grades in 
Sunday-school. 

I know of no servants of the Sunday-school more use- 
ful than the National Congress of Mothers and the local 
mothers’ societies. 

A most useful servant of the Sunday-school that may 
be new to many of us in that role is the United States 
itself acting in congress and by the Department of Ed- 
ucation. That department is undertaking to publish 
- pamphlets on the physical and moral training of children 
provided that congress makes financial provision for it. 

The last group to be mentioned of forces that co- 
operate with the training of the pupil includes such 
young peoples’ societies as that of Christian En- 
deavor and the Epworth League, the Baraca Movement, 
brotherhoods, organized Bible classes, and young peo- 
ple’s missionary organizations. The many ways in which 
these can help are plain to all interested. We merely 
mention them, and pass on. 

II. We turn to a second great department of forces 
which it becomes our duty and privilege to enlist in 
the Sunday-school work: forces that make for the edu- 
-cation of the teacher. It is impossible to catalogue 
these. This is an age preéminent in educational priv- 
ilege, and the Sunday-school teacher can hardly look in 
any direction without. recognizing opportunities to learn 
and to be trained.. 

Public libraries, like other public institutions, work un- 
der the law of demand and supply. In almost any town 
three or four Sunday-school superintendents, working to- 
gether with three or four ministers, could secure a col- 
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lection of books helpful to the Sunday-school teacher— 
books on the Bible, on psychology, on pedagogy, and on 
all subjects related to the Sunday-school. 

Much work serviceable to the Sunday-school is done 
in the city and state Normal schools. Only the most 
ordinary enterprise on the superintendent’s part will be 
required to make sure of the timely enlistment in Sun- 
day-school work of all Christian graduates of the Nor- 
mal schol. Colleges and universities present more dif- 
ficult problems but there are many ways in which their 
help also can be enlisted; and our educational associa- 
tions, with their extension lectures, may be made of 
ready service. 

It is one of the hopeful signs in the religious world 
of the twentieth century that Theological Seminaries are 
waking up to the great opportunity Sunday-school enter- 
prise presents to them, and with skilfully adapted courses 
are beginning to prepare leaders for Sunday-school 
work. ‘ 

City missionary training schools, of which there are 
many varieties, are willing servants of ours if we will 
use them. 

Next come our direct plans for teacher-training. To 
discuss these has fallen to other speakers: Enough for 
me to say that the International Sunday-school Associa- 
tion and the Sunday-school departments of various De- 
nominations have seen a great light, and the hope of 
a proper equipment of Sunday-school teachers every- 
where seems daily to become more reasonable. The new 
movement in teacher-training is nothing short of a revo- 
lution. That it will be of incalculable service to the Sun- 
day-school needs neither argument nor emphasis. 

In closing this division of my subject one word should 
be spoken concerning the service to the Sunday-school 
of the regular preaching and devotional services of the 
local church. How many of our Sunday-school work- 
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ers reckon these among their “servants?” But it is our 
own fault if we do not secure from them most available 
assistance. 

III. Lastly, let us consider the forces of stimulation, 
inspiration, and pioneering. 

That the Summer Assembly, the “Chautauqua Move- 
ment,’ and the newspaper press are servants of ours all 
will concede. How greatly they stimulate, inspire, and 
pioneer it would be difficult to exaggerate. 

The Religious Education Association is one of the 
most significant organizations at work for the higher 
welfare of our nation. Every one of its seventeen de- 
partments can be made of service to the Sunday-school 
cause, and most of them to Sunday-schools in particular. 
Its bureau of information, its permanent exhibit and 
library have been already of untold benefit to teachers, 
pastors, and parents. It is a matter of no small import- 
ance that Sunday-school people everywhere should un- 
derstand that the Religious Education Association ex- 
ists simply and wholly as a servant of the Sunday-school 
and of other agencies of religious education; it is in- 
deed more exclusively our servant than any other organ- 
ization. Bag 

The threefold purpose of instruction is the develop- 
ment of truth, beauty, and goodness. But all truth is 
God’s truth, all beauty is the perfection of God, all good- 
ness is God’s goodness, and whatever institution or per- 
son, by teaching or by practice, unfolds truth or beauty 
or goodness in any department of life should be recog- 
nized by us as a collaborator and ally, a “servant of the 
Sunday-school,”’ 
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Denominational Codperation. 


Rev. J. M. Frost, D. D., NASHVILLE, TENN., CORRE- 
SPONDING SECRETARY OF THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
BoARD, SOUTHERN Baptist CONVENTION. 


DENOMINATIONAL cooperation is feasible only as you 
safeguard the denomination and guarantee it against in- 
fringement. To ask and give 
that is the only basis for cordial 
and unrestrained codperation. 

It is,not easy to point out in 
what way the denominations may 
cooperate with this convention, 
beyond sympathetic recognition. 
Denominations, as such, do not 
come here. This convention is 
an association of individual 
Christians who have special in- 
terest in Sunday-school work, 
but they do not represent their 
denomination. 

DrsHrertst But this body must not be con- 
sidered lacking in structure or in power. For forty 
years, nearly, it has been a powerful factor in its field. 
It has made itself great in magnifying the Sunday-school 
as an institution within the church and a ‘successful 
method of Christian endeavor. 

Its distinguishing feature has been the selection and 
recommendation, through its Lesson Committee, of a uni- 
form Scripture text for study by the Christian world. 
This has been its strength and glory. The Association 
needs at this hour to be careful lest it be diverted from 
its chief line and weakened in its stronghold. The more 
tenaciously it holds to the purpose which called it into 
being the more will this International Sunday-school As- 
sociation move forward to larger usefulness. 
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This Association is not a church, nor is it a denomina- 
tion, nor is it an association of denominations. Every 
denomination has been helped by the sessions of this 
body through the years; and the Convention has its very 
substance and’ life from the denomination and is depend- 
ent upon the denomination. 

We do well to insist upon this reciprocal recognition. 
Otherwise it is folly to ask for denominational cooperation, 
and it would be traitorous for the denomination to give 
it. Associated as we are here for a lofty and command- 
ing enterprise, we need to maintain and guarantee de- 
nominational loyalty in inter-denominational work. If 
this be impossible, then codperation is impossible and dis- 
integration inevitable. But codperation is possible, and 
it becomes us to make it a powerful fact in Christian life 
and work. 

I venture to express the judgment, that among the fol- 
lowers of our Lord there is now more of that oneness 
for which He prayed than ever before and that this one- 
ness is more marked, practical and powerful. And this 
has come through denominational channels. It results 
from a better understanding about our differences 
through cooperation in great things in which we can 
stand together. . 

Christianity will yet have its most accurate and lofty 
expression through the denomination. Those who do the 
most along their own denominational lines will do the 
most for the common good; those who make their own 
denominations the best, will best serve the cause of Christ. 

The denomination today holds a more commanding po- 
sition than ever before. There is no weakening at this 
point, but rather growth and advancement. It is a fine 
time for the denomination to examine itself, and the situ- 
ation certainly invites if it does not require that we give 
fresh account of ourselves. 

In illustration of this statement note the following 
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facts: (1) The Scriptures are better known today than 
ever before. The consecrated scholarship of the day has 
laid at our feet the best learning of the ages, helping us 
to know the Scriptures better and the way of the Lord 
more perfectly. (2) The asperities of former years have 
well-nigh passed away, the sectarian spirit is waning and 
in its place there is the recognition of the brotherhood of 
believers, and everywhere Christian fellowship is running 
at high tide. (3) Christian activities were never pitched 
on so large a scale, so potent as now for bringing in the 
kingdom of our Lord. 

_ That is the best denomination, the best local church, 
the best Christian, who can give to the world the finest 
type of the meaning of the gospel of the grace of God 
and of what that gospel can do for men. I make bold 
to set before you this goal as worthy of your purpose and 
effort. 

The Convention wants the denomination at its best and 
highest attainment. Let the denomination put the best 
that it has into cooperation for reciprocal advantage. Let 
reciprocity be emphasized as a real thing. Some things 
of course the denomination must do for itself. It must 
make its own literature; it must man and equip its own 
Sunday-schools; it must have its own teacher-training 
system and be the teacher of its own teachers; the de- 
nomination must foster and direct its own Sunday-school 
campaign of education. Denominational integrity will 
give denominational efficiency, bring’mastery of oppor- 
tunities and open the way to larger conquest, but at 
the same time a higher grade of denominational codpera- 
tion. For.the people aie have the most efficient Sunday- 
school condition will lead in evangelizing the world and 
in bringing in the kingdom of our Lord. 

On the other hand, the Convention may give much in 
return. There is abundant illustration of this in the rec- 
ords of the past. Let the-Convention hold itself to the 
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common ground of ample scope, stand to its own mission, 
which is lofty and commanding, and make itself a mighty 
center for denominational codperation. There may be 
centered here the best Sunday-school thinking of the day, 
and the denomination, even with its greater scope and 
power, may in many ways come here to learn, and return 
to its own field to do its own work better. 

But the Convention must hold this cooperation invio- 
late, and faithfully restrict its efforts to its own line of 
work. Let the Convention urge the study of the Scrip- 
tures as the chief business of the Sunday-school; let the 
Convention through its chosen channels give us as a uni- 
form lesson the scripture text without note or comment, 
according to its original plan, and it can have and main- 
tain the cooperation of the denominations among them- 
selves and in furtherance of its own distinctive work. 
Every departure from this simple principle and policy will 
open the way to cleavage. More than this will make for 
divergence. Here is still the Convention’s distinction and 
preéminence and the only possible way for successful de- 
nominational cooperation. 

I have spoken out of an honest heart what séemed to 
me to be required for the subject. The fields are white 
unto the harvest. 

On our part the supreme need of the hour is faithful- 
ness to our Lord, and faithfulness to Him means faith- 
fulness to the New Testament. 


The spirit of helpfulness and friendly rivalry in effect- 
ive service and harmony among the denominations . 
impressed me more than any other feature of the Louis- 
ville convention —B. W. Green, Little Rock, Ark. 


It was a time when those who would could see Jesus 
wonderfully enthroned in the lives of his disciples— ~ 
John C. Carman, Denver, Col. ree, 
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The Two Main Lines of Purpose of the International 
Sunday-School Association. 


BisHop W. M. Bett, D.D., L.L.D., BERKELEY, CAL. 


A MOMENT such as this is always burdened with ten- 
derness and with profound suggestiveness. I have had 
coming into my own heart all the afternoon a peculiar 
sense of the greatness and splendor of this occasion, and 
as tomorrow morning I turn my face to the west it 
will be with a great consciousness of the favor of God 
in permitting me to enjoy this delightful convention. 

I am thinking about what is back of this International 
Sunday-school Association and these organizations that 
are kindred to it, and which support it by their individual 
activities through the states, provinces and territories. 
It has occurred to me that there are two main lines of 
purpose, and these are interlocked and intimately related. 
The two main lines are Educational and Evangelistic. 

The educational purpose of the International Sunday- 
school Association, as I take it, should affect, first of all, 
the ministers of the country, for ministers do not finish 
their education when they leave theological seminaries. 
We are finding that the International Sunday-school 
Association is bringing a tremendous element of educa- 
tion into the life of the ministry of the whole continent 
today, for we are finding out that through these quiet 
and silent, and yet mighty ministries of this Associa- 
tion, federated and codperative church work of this 
form is intensely practical and certainly efficient; and 
we are finding out more and more that there are certain 
things we can do better by going together in their doing 
than we can by being in our denominational fellowship 
alone. Parallel lines of competition are being obliterated 
rapidly in this country, and it is well that Protestant 
Christianity should see the tremendous possibility of 
applying the principle to the work of the united churches 
in this great land of ours. 
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Then the educational phase of the Sunday-school As- 
sociation goes, furthermore, with propriety to touch the 
superintendents of all the land, seeking to bring into 
the superintendent’s life a sense of responsibility for high 
personal ideals, and, secondly, for high official ideals. 
Superintendents of Sunday-schools in this country are 
becoming more and more keystone men, and to touch 
the Sunday-school superintendent, so that he grows in 
his ideals of personal living and receives the impress of 
a higher ideal as to his official life, is to touch the Sun- 
day-school work at the right place and to touch it with 
power and wisdom. 

The next point of contact for the educational work of 
the Association concerns directly the great army of Sun- 
day-school teachers, and here a wonderful ministry of 
education is going on. 

Then there is a broader application of it all, and that 
is to the general public. The general public is being 
brought face to face with the mighty responsibility which 
it has in relation to the Sunday-school as such, and with 
the vital relation which the Sunday-school sustains to 
the national welfare and well-being. 

How are we going to carry on this great work of edu- 
cation? First, by our great public meetings, then an 
advance into convention work, then a higher advance into 
institute work, and then a still higher advance into 
teacher-training classwork, which we are hoping to carry 
into every Sunday-school in the land. 

And, finally, the Sunday-school Association makes a 
great appeal, as we close the convention, to our in- 
terest in the passion of evangelization. A Christian who 
does not continue active in the hand of God for soul-win- 
ning is immediately almost devitalized in his own rela- 
tionship to Jesus Christ. The only way by which we can 
hold true fellowship with God and communion with the 
divine Spirit is by putting our lives into His hand for 
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service in winning others. A great passion is coming 
over the Sunday-school world. We are closing our con- 
ventions in that key. We are asking God graciously to 
condescend to put His blessing upon us that we may win 
thousands where we have won scores. I have no 
deeper desire in my heart tonight, as I leave this 
platform, than this, that we shall go away from 
this convention with that passion coming more and 
more upon us, and that as the trains glide away 
to the north, the south, the east and the west, we 
shall go with the prayer that God, who has permitted 
us to share these beautiful and splendid days, will sanc- 
tify them in furnishing us with renewed interest in the 
evangelization of our whole country. If that shall be 
true, we shall have had abundant reward, for over all 
agencies, over all our giving, over all our organization, 
stands this constant and imperious demand that we shall 
give a good account of ourselves from the standpoint of 
contact, the standpoint of appeal, the standpoint of fruit- 
ful service. So may it please God, by the Holy Ghost, 
to make of this great Association the most efficient 
organization on the continent by which the combined 
affection and love and service and sacrifice of American 
Christianity shall be poured out in the name of our King. 


From every angle of measurement the convention was 
great. The business personnel of the International Ex- 
ecutive Committee, the marvelous liberality of the dele- 
gates in contributing funds to prosecute organized Sun- 
day-school work during the next triennium, the interest 
in and demonstration of the Adult Bible Class work were 
to me the most striking features of the convention.— 
Hugh C. Gibson, Los Angeles, Cal. 

I rejoice to see the spirit of harmony between the 
publishing houses and our committee—T. W. Water- 
man, Providence, R.I. 
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Mr. P. P. Laughlin, Decatur. 

Miss Lois Lawrance, Chicago. 

Mr. Marion Lawrance, Chicago. 

Mrs. H. M. Leyda, Chicago. 

. W. Burton Lile, Olney. 

Mr. J. P. Lowry, Gibson City. 

. M. G. McCreery, Thompson- 


Mr. §. L. McCrory, Carthage. 

Mr. Charles F. McKown, Ath- 
ens 

Rerae L, S. McKown, Shawnee- 


Miss Ella McMahan, Mt. Pulas- 
1; 
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Mr. A. A. Mackey, Woodhull. 

Mr. J. A. Mathis, Enfield. 

Mr. Frank E. Mayer, Deerfield. 

Mrs. Frank BE, Mayer, Deerfield. 

Mr. G. W. Miller, Paris. 

Mr. A. H. Mills, Decatur. 

Mr. F. Bs Moorehead, AVBseD: 
D.S., M.D., Chicago. 

Mr. Henry Moser, Sheridan. 

Mr. Edgar H. Nichols, Chicago. 

Mrs. Edgar H. Nichols, Chicago. 

Mr. E. EK. Northway, Chicago. 

Rey William B. Olmstead, Glen 

n. 
ui eCintont Patterson, Chica- 


Me W. C. Pearce, Chicago. 
Mrs. Martha T, Pearce, Chica- 


go. 

Mr. T. N. Pitkin, Vandalia. 

Prof. Ira Maurice Price, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Chicago. 

Miss Susie E. Ramsey, Chicago, 

Mr. E. L. Reiner, Chicago. 

Rev. eprept B. Rogers, Quincy. 

Mrs. H. G. Rowe, Atwood. 

Mr. A. L. Ruffner, Toledo. 

Mrs. A. L. Ruffner, Toledo. 

Mr. William B. Rundle, Clinton. 

Mrs. W. B. Rundle, Clinton. 


Mr. C. EH. Schenck, Paris. 

Mr. Charles Schumacher, Alta- 
mont. 

Prof.) W.9) Raa Shuey, Ph.D;, 
Westfield. 
Mr. J. B. Sikking, East St. 
Louis. 

Mr. A. W. Snyder, Galesburg. 


Mrs. A. M. Spurr, Lebanon. 
Mr. H. Wallace Stevens, Me- 
tropolis. 
ee Zillah Foster Stevens, Al- 
on. 
Miss Emily S. Strong, Chicago. 
Rey. E. P. Swan, Oak Park. 
Mr. D. A. Syme, Sycamore. 
Mr. Frank B. Tracy, Chicago. 
Rey. I. Bennett Trout, Elgin. 
Prof. S. L. Umbach, D.D., Na- 
perville. 
Mrs. W. L. Underwood, High- 
land Park. 
Prof. A. G. Veach, Goreville. 
Mr. Dan Z. Vernor, Olney. 
Mr. L. B. Vose, Macomb. 
Mrs. L. B. Vose, Macomb. 
Mr. George Walter, 
boro. 
Dr. F. C. Warne, Chicago. 
Mrs. Belle Warren, Tuscola. 
Mr. Dudley D. Watson, Clinton. 
Miss Edith S. Wells, Chicago. 
Mr. Fred A. Wells, Chicago. 
Mrs. Fred A. Wells, Chicago. 
Mr. R. C. Willis, Toledo. 
Mr. John R. Willott, Chicago. 
Mr. Frank L. Wood, Chicago. 
Mrs. Frank L. Wood, Chicago. 


Hills- 


Mrs. Louisa H. Wood, Dixon. 
Mr. Albert Wright, West Union. 
Mr. George W. York, Chicago. 


INDIANA. 


Mr. E. T. Albertson, Plainfield. 

Mrs. R. H. Archey, Greenfield. 

Ge as Judson Arrick, Kendall- 
ville. 

Mrs. Maud Junkin Baldwin, In- 
dianapolis. 

Mr. Adam 4H. Bartell, Rich- 


mond. 
Mrs. Walter S. Bond, Elkhart. 
Mr. J. A. Branson, Sheridan. 
Rey. T. G. Brashear, Evansville. 
Miss Della Brown, Indianapolis. 


saa Geo. N. Burnie, Indianapo- 
is. 
Mrs. C. M. Carter, Muncie. 


Mr. EB. S. Carter, Columbus. 

Rey. B. F. Cato, New Albany. 

Mr. M. O. Cockrum, Oakland 
City. 

Rey. Paris J. Cox, Laporte. 

Mr. C. S. Dearborn, Indianapo- 


lis. 

Mi R. J. Dearborn, Indianapo- 
is. 

Mr. Edgar Dick, Terre Haute. 


Mrs. Edgar Dick, Terre Haute. 
Rev. Wm. N. Dresel, Evansville. 


Mrs. William A. Ellis, Rich- 
mond. 

Mr. W. H. Elvin, Indianapolis. 

Rev. C. W. Estes, Ft. Branch. 


Mr. Chas. M. Fillmore, Indian- 
apolis. 

= Etta Ridgway Fisher, Am- 
Oy. 

Rev. S. C. Fulmer, Indianapolis. 

Miss Hattie M. Gates, Tipton. 

Mr. W. C. Hall, Indianapolis. 

Rev. E. Wesley Halpenny, In- 
dianapolis. 


Mrs. E. W. Halpenny, Indian- 
apolis. 
Mr. J. S. Harris, Richmond. 


Mr. Edward 4H. Hasemeier, 
Richmond. 

Mr. Eli Helser, Warsaw. 

Mr. S.. M. Hoff, Indianapolis. 

Rev. I. M. Houser, Indianapolis. 

Rev. Conrad Huber, D.D., Rich- 
mond. 

Mr. ©. E. Hungerford, Rush- 
ville. 

Mr. S. T. Johnson, Lebanon. 

Mr. Geo. B. King, Lafayette. 

Mr. J. F. Lehman, Berne. 

Mr. Charles D. Meigs, Indian- 
pote 

Mr. J. Nusbaum, Middlebury. 

Mr. Rohert A, Ogg, Kokoma 

Mr. S. S. Ohl, Mulberry. 

Mrs. Ida A. Porterfield, Indian- 
apolis. 
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a Mattie Pounds, Indianapo- 

is. 

Rev. Perry Edwards 
Ph.D., Tipton. 

Mr. A. W. Rogers, Crothersville. 

Rey. L. J. Russel, Knox. 

Mr. Clarence Selby, Oakland 


Mr. Edwin A. Sevringhans, M. 
D., New Albany. 

Rev. J. E. Shannon, Marion. 

Mr. Jay C. Smith, Seymour. 

ae R. Smith, West Lafay- 
e 

Mine P. R. Stockwell, Indianap- 
olis. 

Mrs. A. M. Taylor, Richmond. 

Miss Fanny M. Taylor, Vin- 


Powell, 


Test, Spiceland. 


Thomas, Amboy. 
Rev. John Welsh, M.D., Wash- 
ington. 


Miss Mattie White, Salem. 


IOWA 

Mrs. G. W. Allen, Bertram. 
Miss Jean Atkinson, Anamosa. 
Miss Ollie Backer, Whiting. 
Miss Carrie: Bass, Waukee. 
Miss Lucy Bass, Waukee. 
Rev. J. H. Bryan, Altoona. 
Miss Christyna Callison, Stil- 


son. 

Rev. J. S. Corkey, Winterset, 

Mr. Wm. J. Crawford, Wellman. 

Miss Inez Day, Kellogg. 

Mr. Geo. Hisentrant, Sioux City. 

Mrs. H. A. Ellsworth, Iowa 
Falls. 

Mrs. Bertha C. Fitch, B.A., Des 
Moines. 

Rev. F. F. Fitch, A.M., S.T.B., 
Des Moines. 

Miss S. Ada Hall, Hstherville. 

Miss Susan M. Hammond, Des 
Moines. 

Mr. J. F. Hardin, Eldora. 

Mrs. J. F. Hardin, Eldora. 

Rev. W. 

Miss Ethel Kelson, Bloomfield. 

Mr. S. B. Lattner, Dubuque. 

Mrs. S. B. Lattner, Dubuque. 

Rev. Wm. Loos, A.B., B.D., 
Davenport. 

Miss Minnie Markham, Inde- 
pendence. 

Rey. R. T. Maxey, Des Moines. 

Mrs. R. T. Maxey, Des Moines. 

Mrs. J. M. McCormick, Tipton. 

Mr. S. H. McCosh, Davenport. 

Mr. A. W. Murphy, Shenan- 
doah. 

Miss Sadie Nott, Marion. 

Mrs. G. M. Orvis, Dubuque. 

Mrs. Vernon S. Phillips, Cedar 
Rapids. 

Mrs. L, A. Semmons, Winthrop. 


Mr. A. 8. 


BE. Kelley, Shambaugh. 
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Mrs. D. M. Strawman, Anamo- 
sa. 
Mr. J. P. Steele, Winterset. 


Mrs. Margaret Stewart, Des 
Moines. 

Mr. Olaf Swanson, Britt. 

Mr. William Tackabery, Sioux 


City. 
Mr. Olaric Terrell, Oskaloosa. 


Mrs. Sarah cC. Terrell, Oska- 
loosa. 

Miss Gretchen MTrissell, Des 
Moines. , 
Miss Maude V. Trissell, Des 


Moines. 
Miss Sallie Walker Davenport. 
Mrs. C. C. Wallace, Des Moines. 
Miss Effie Wallace, Des Moines. 
Miss Marion Wallace, Corning. 
Rev. De Witt White, Princeton. 
Miss Grace Wood, Traer. 


KANSAS 


Mr. J. H. Armstrong, Columbus. 
Miss Laura B. Bayless, Abilene. 
Miss Mabel Bentley, Valhalla. 
Mr. C. G. Bulkley, Salina. 

Mrs. C. G. Bulkley, Salina. 

Mr. J. H. Engle, Abilene. 

Miss Florence Engle, Abilene. 
Mr. E. W. Grimes, Arkansas 


City. 
Mr. C.. C. Kesinger, 


é Mathis, Waverly. 
Mr. W. H. Rockefeller, Holton. 
Mrs. W. H. Rockefeller, Holton. 
Mr. Myron C. Settle, Topeka. 
Mrs. Myron C. Settle, Topeka. 
Mr. H. J. Winslow, Dalton. 
Mr. C. T. Franks, Winfield. 


KENTUCKY 


Mr. W. J. Brown, Somerset. 

Mr. R. B. Burdine, Louisville. 

Miss Eva Carrigan, Guston. 

Rev. R. H. Crossfield, Ph.D., 
Owensboro. 

Mr. Byron H. DeMent, Ph.D., 
D.D., Louisville. 

Prof. C. E. Dudley, Pembroke. 

Mr. J. Shreve Durham, Lexing- 


ton. 
Prof. C. C. Fisher, Millersburg. 
Mr. J. M. Flege, Williamstown. 
vay a W. Ford, M.D., Hart- 
or 
Rev. George E. Foskett, Elkton. 
Mr. -E. A. Fox, Louisville. 
Miss Nannie Lee 
Louisville. 
Rev. H. F. Frigge, Louisville. 
Rey. T. C. Gebauer, Henderson. 
Mr. Harold H. Gibson, Jackson. 
Mr. W. H. Gohagan, Covington. 
Miss Lee Goodman, Cecilian. 
Rev. H. W. Hanshue, Newport. 


Leaven- 


Frayser, 
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Rev. Charles R. Hemphill, D.D., 
Louisville. 


ote eyenk R. Henderson, Ash- 
and. 
Mr. T. B. Henderson, Webster. 


Mr. John A. Herring, 
town. 

Mrs. Jennie K. Hill, Fulton. 

Mr, peobent M. Hopkins, Louis- 
ville. 

Rev. Charles R. Hudson, A.M., 
Frankfort. 

Mr. W. W. Johnson, Danville. 

Rev. George Adams _ Joplin, 
Ludlow. 

Dr. J. W. Juett, Eminence. 

Mrs. W. T. Lafferty, Cynthiana, 

Mrs. W. Hume Logan, Louis- 
ville. 

Prof. L. McCartney, Henderson. 


George- 


onal R. L. McCready, Louis- 
ville. 

Miss Lucy Mahan, Williams- 
burg. 

Rev. William J. Mahoney, 
Louisville. 

Mr.:.George B. Minary, Ver- 


sailles. 

Lg B. Montgomery, Caney- 
ville. 

Rev. E. Y. Mullins, D.D., Louis- 
ville. 

Mr. S. A. Murray, Franklin. 


Mr. M. H. Newton, Owensboro. 
Mr. Jesse Jt. Parker, Vance- 
burg. 


Mrs. W. J. Piggott, Irvington. 

Rev. James F.. Price, Marion. 

Rev. C. M. Reid, Middlesboro. 

Miss Kate Reid, Beattyville. 

Miss Sue B. Scott, Lexington. 

Dr. V. E. Smith, M.D., Brooks- 
ville. 

Mr. John Stites, Louisville. 

Mr. W. J. Thomas, Shelbyville. 

. T. S. Tinsley, Shelbyville. 

. W. J. Vaughan, Louisa. 

Dr. S. S. Waltz, D.D., Louis- 
ville. 

Mr. Clarence Watkins, Louis- 


ville. 

apa Walter S. Willis, Clinton- 
ville. 

Miss Louise Wilson, Louisville. 


LOUISIANA 

Mr. M. C. Bridges, Norwood. 

Mrs. M. C. Bridges, Norwood. 

Mr. D. Beach Carre, New Or- 
leans. 

Mr. J. Van Carter, New Iberia. 

Miss Lee Crittendon, New Or- 
leans. 

Rev. C. V. Edwards, New Or- 
leans. 

Mr. Thomas V, Ellzey, New Or- 
leans, 

Rev. John F. Foster, Algiers. 
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Rey. Fred Frankenfeld, New 
Orleans. 
Mr. Joe M. Green, Norwood. 


Miss Anna G. Hinricks, New 
Orleans. 

Rev. W. W. Horner, New Or- 
leans. 

Miss Susan Morgan Juden, New 
Orleans. 

Mr. W. R. McKowen, Jackson. 


Miss Ethel McKowen, Jackson. 

Miss Marjorie Miller, New Or- 
leans. 

Mr. Walter Miller, New Orleans. 


Mr. D. M. Pipes, Jackson. 
Mrs. J. A. Snyder, New Or- 
leans. 


Rev. George Summey, D.D., LL. 
D., New Orleans. 
Miss Alice Wasson, New Or- 


leans. 

Prof. Henry B. Coni, Nashville, 
Tenn, 

MAINE 

coer see M. Baker, Yarmouth- 
ville. 

Rev. Maurice Dunbar, Farm- 
ington. 

Mr. L. R. Cook, Yarmouthville. 


Mr. H. EH. Lufkin, Portland. 

Rev. G. H. Salley, Island Falls. 

Mr. Thomas Varney, So. Wind- 
ham. 

Mrs. Thomas Varney, So. Wind- 
ham. ' 


MANITOBA 
Rev. George W. Carter, M.A., 
Keewater, Ontario. 


Miss Maude EB. Marcy, Winni- 


ie 

werincipal batrick, @p.Ds 
Winnipeg. 

Rev. T. E. Taylor, Dugald. 


MARYLAND 
Mr. C. Harry Bier, Baltimore. 
Miss Elizabeth Clark, Denton. 
Rev. C. Clever, D.D., Hagers- 
town. 
Mr. Charles W. Dorsey, Balti- 
more. 
Mr. Jesse P. Garner, Linwood. 
Dr. Caswell Grave, Ph.D., Bal- 
timore. 
Mr. George Mather, Westmins- 


ter. 
Mr. O. C. Michael, Aberdeen. 


Miss Nellie L. Miller, Balti- 
more. 

Miss Laura Wade Rice, Balti- 
more. 

Rev. Charles Roads, D.D., Bal- 
timore. 


Mr. C, A. E. Spamer, Baltimore. 
Mr. William <A. Tottle, Balti- 
more. 
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Mrs. William <A. Tottle, Balti- 
more. 

Rey. G. B. Townsend, Hagers- 
town. 

Mrs. W. Eason Williams, Balti- 
more. 

Mr. George W. Yeiser, 
Mills. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr. E. I. Aldrich, Boston. 

Mr. W. K. Andem, Boston. 

Mr. Jacob J. Arakelyan, Dor- 
chester. 

Bey. Charles E. Beals, Stough- 
on. 

Mr. G. Edwin Bennett, Lynn. 

hy Robert E. Blakeslee, Bos- 
on. 

Mr. Harry P. Bosson, Reading. 

“aes Katharine C, Bourne, Fox- 
oro. 

Mr. Charles A. Brand, Boston. 

Mr. L. H. Carey, Wellesley 
Hills. 

ME Hamilton §S. Conant, Bos- 
on. 

Mrs. Hamilton S. Conant, Bos- 
ton. 

Miss Frances Danielson, 


on. 

Miss Elizabeth B. Dawes, Pe- 
tersham. 

Miss Nettie M. Damon, North 
Hanover. 

Mr. David R. Donaldson, Cam- 
bridge. 

Mrs. David R. Donaldson, Cam- 
bridge. 

Rev. R. J. Elliott, Amesbury. 

Mrs. R. J. Elliott, Amesbury. 

Rey. Andrew Gibson, Chatham. 


Mr. Edgar H. Hall, West Acton. 
Mrs. Angelina Hall, West Ac- 


ton. 
Mrs. Emily C. Harlow, Middle- 
boro. 


Union 


Bos- 


te Se Eva F. Harlow, Middle- 

oro. 

Dr. M. C. Hazard, Ph.D., Bos- 
ton. 

Mr. W. N. Hartshorn, Boston. 

Mr. W. W. Main, Boston. 

Mr. Copley Osgood Meacom, 
Boston. 


Mr. Arthur F. Moody, Lynn. 
Mr. Howard Scott Morse, Ded- 


ham. 

Rev. Philip A. Nordell, D.D., 
Boston. 

Rev. Charles J. Palmer, Lanes- 
borough. 

Mr. Geo. W. Penniman, Brock- 


ton. 
Mr, serbert E. Robbins, Nor- 


well. 
wi Frank H. Robson, Worces- 
er. 


Frank K. Sanders, D.D., Bos- 


ton. 
Mr. Richard E. Smith, Peabody. 
Miss Ruthetta M. Sylvester, 
Hanover. 
Rev. Warren N, 


Tenney, Bos- 


ton. 
Allen H. Wilde, Malden. 


MEXICO 
Mr. J. G. Chastain, Guadalajara. 
Rev. E. M. Sein, Puebla. 
Rev. C. Scott Williams San Luis 
Potosi, 


MICHIGAN 
Mr. D. B. Allen, Three Oaks. 
Miss Grace Allen, Three Oaks. 
Rev. M. E. Adams, Midland. 
ete Minnie Brown, Constan- 
ine. 
Mr. J. R. Blake, Union City. 
Rev. F. C. Berger, Flint. 
Mr. G. C. Baker, Coopersville. 
Mr. Anson Boersma, Kalamazoo. 
Mr. & M. Campbell, Mt. Pleas- 
ant. 
Rey. F. L. Currey, Lansing. 
Rev. C. W. Creighton, Ypsilanti. 
Mr. Edward Corkin, St. Johns. 
Rev. H. A. Dowling, Detroit. 
Mr. C. E. Edmunds, Benton 
Harbor. 
Dr. Emma Decker, Mt. Clemens. 
Prof. C. H. Gurney, Hillsdale. 
Mr. S. J. Gier, Hillsdale. 
Mrs. E. A. Hough, Jackson. 
Mr. J. G. Huizinga, Grand Rap- 


ids. 
Mrs. J. G. Huizinga, Grand Rap- 


ids. 
Mr. D. E. W. Hartwell, Grand 
Rapids. 
Rev. H. G. Johnson, Detroit. 
Mr. C. E. Lewis, Lawton. 
Rey. George Longaker, Three 
Rivers. 
Mrs. Leslie Lawrence, Detroit. 
Mr. E. K. Mohr, Grand Rapids. 
Mr. Robert A. McPherson, Sani- 


lac Center. 
Rey. S. T. Morris, Grand Rap- 


ids, a 
Rev. Albert L. Murray, Cold- 
water. < 
Mr. P. N. Moore, Lapeer. 
Rey. J. N. Nyce, Sebewaing. 
Mr. George Parsons, Watervliet. 
Mr. E. L. Palmiter, Hart. 
Mrs. Chas. Shattuck, Pontiac. 
Mrs. Madge Stock, Hillsdale. 
Mrs. Horace G. Snover, Port 


on. 
Dr. R. G. Schellig, Detroit. 


Mrs. Ada Simpson Sherwood, 
Three Oaks. 
Rev. James Turner, South 
Frankfort. 
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Mr. E. A. Thede, Caledonia. 
Mr. E. K. Warren, Three Oaks, 


Mr. Fred. Washburn, Benton 
Harbor 

Mrs. Hred. Washburn, Benton 
Harbor 

Mr. Thomas Yuill, Vanderbilt. 

MINNESOTA 

Miss Nora B. Albright, Minne- 

apolis. 


Dr. R. W. Bowden, Duluth. 
Mr. E. EE. Brandt, ‘Madelia. : 
Mr. et M. Chaney, Minneapolis. 
Mrs. Scott Coe, Minneapolis. 
Rev. Mone cor Craig, St. Paul. 
Miss Jessie Constance Dona- 
hower, St. Paul. 
a Tona <A. Geggie, 


polis 
Miss mseher M. Getchell, Minne- 


Minne- 


apolis. 

Miss we M. Getchell, Minne- 
apolis 

Miss Nettie M. Getchell, Minne- 
apolis. 

Mr. H. P. Goertz, Mountain 
Lake. 

Rev. E. C. Horn, D.D., Anoka. 

Mr. A. M. Locker, St. Paul. 


Mrs. A. M. Locker, St. Paul. 

Miss Beatrice M. Longfellow, 
Minneapolis. © 

Miss Grace M. Longfellow, Min- 
neapolis. 

Mr. Lowry Lytle, South St. 


Paul. 
Mrs. George L. Lytle, South St. 
Paul. 
Cc. E. Mead, Stewartville. 
Rev. George R. Merrill, D.D., 
Minneapolis. 
Mr. W. A. Pryor, Duluth. 


Mrs. W. A. Pryor, Duluth. 
Mr. Walter Rasmussen, St. 
Paul 


Miss Bessie A. Rumsey, Spring 
Valley. 

Miss Lulu I. Rumsey, 
Valley. 

Mr. Boston W. Smith, Minne- 


Spring 


apolis. 
Mrs. J. M. Tucker, Stacy. 
Mr. Edward C. Waller, Stacy. 
oa Ella S.. Webb, M.D., St. 
a 


Miss Uae C. Waufie, St. Paul. 
MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. J. C. Cavett, Jackson. 

Mrs. J. C. Cavett, Jackson. 

Mr. S. K. Cozine, Meridian. 
Mr. L. A. Duncan, Meridian. 
Mrs. G. H. Gossom, Greenwood, 
Mrs. I. a Hailey, Meridian. 

Mr. J. Hooper, Philadelphia. 


Mr. L. B Leavell, Oxford. 
Miss Martha J. Lewis, Meridian. 
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Miss Kate McRaven, Jackson. 
Miss Rabel McRaven, Meridian. 
Rey. William Megginson, Biloxi. 
Mr. - L. North, Yazoo City. 
a As Postethwait, Natchez. 
Mr. R. Powell, McComb City. 
Mise— Annie Roeder, Yazoo City. 
Miss Elizabeth A. Streater, Me- 
ridian. 


Dr. H. C. Tinney, Jackson. 
Mr. D. E. Wilson, Nesbitt. 
MISSOURI 
Mr. William H. Abbott, St. 
Louis. 
Mrs. Treston R. Ayars, St. 


Louis. 
Miss Mabel L. Bailey, Kansas 


City. 

Mr. Frank J. Boehmer, Jones- 
burg. 

Mrs. Lena Boss, Jackson. 

Men F. Branstetter, Kansas 

ity. 

Mrs. Rev. Dr. F. N. Calvin, St. 
Louis. 

Rev. J. M. Daniel, M.A., Rolla. 

Mrs. J. M. Daniel, Rolla. 

Mrs. S. W. Davis, Butler. 

piles Della D. Dougherty, Pa- 
Cific. 

ME gtoward Ellis, New Flor- 

Mr. Pout H. Gibson, Elsberry. 

Mr. Frederick B. Griffin, St. 
Joseph. 

Mr. G W. Hall, St. Louis. 

Mr. Edwin S. Hallett, St. Louis. 

Mr. P. M. Hanson, St. Louis. 

Mr. William B. Harris, St. 
Louis. 

Rev. Luther Hatcher, Fulton. 

Mr. Frank M. Headley, Spring- 


field. 
ape Jacoby, D.D., Queen 


Rev. 
City. 
Hon. ’d, T. Killam, Winfield. 
Mr. Elmer EB. Lacey, St. Louis. 
Mrs. Elmer E. Lacey, St. Louis. 
Miss Agnes R. Lackey, St. 
Louis. 
Miss Grace M. Large, St. Louis. 
Mrs. Martha M. Layson, Mexico. 
Miss prot Leonhard, St. Louis. 
Mr. R. M. McCombs, Jackson. 
Mrs. R. M. McCombs, Jackson. 
Miss Ella McCombs, Jackson. 
Rev. J. R. McCormick, Briscoe. 
ae S58. McLaughlin, Kirks- 
ville. 
Mr. Theodore Mayer, St. Louis. 
Miss Eula Morrill, Pacific. 
Rev. C. E. Paxson, St.. Louis. 
Rev. Clarence D. Phend, Worth- 
ington. 
Mr. Henry O. Pope, St. Louis. 
Mrs. Vale G. Porter, Spring- 
el 
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Rev. M. Rhodes, D.D., St. Louis. 
Rev. G. Wint Rhudy, Altamont. 
Mr. J. E. Shelton, Union. 


Mrs. J. E. Shelton, Union. ‘5 

Mrs. W. C. Sheridan, St. Louis. 

Mrs. Dr. Alvin H. Sippy, St. 
Louis 

Rev. Marion Stevenson, St. 
Louis. 


Mr. HE. Hitt Stewart, Kahoka. 
Mrs. Lee Sweet, Villa Ridge. 
Mr. Clyde V. Wadlow, Spring- 


field. 

eee V. Wadlow, Spring- 
eld. 

Miss Kate Walter, St. Louis. 

Biaype W. M. Weekley, Kansas 

ity. 

Miss Lora G. West, Livonia. 

Miss Mary J. Wilson, St. Louis. 

Miss Rose A. Williams, St. 
Louis. 

Mr. James E. Winterton, St. 
Louis. 

Mr. ie Madison Woods, Hanni- 


bal. 
as J. Madison Woods, Hanni- 
al. 


MONTANA 
Rev. H. A. Carnahan, Anaconda. 
Rev. J. E. Noftsinger, Butte. 


NEBRASKA 
Miss Nelle Aldrich, Ord. 


Mrs. Theressa F. Andrews, 
Syracuse. 

Rev. A. Cressman, Red 
Cloud. 

Rev. J. B. Currens, Omaha. 

Mr. Paul S. Dietrick, Lincoln. 


Mrs. Paul S. Dietrick, Lincoln. 
Mr. J. L. Duff, So. Omaha. 
Miss Lake E. Kirkpatrick, Lex- 
ington. 
Rev. H. G. Langley, Ponca. 
Mrs. H. G. Langley, Ponca. 
Mr. H. Lomax, Broken Bow. 
Mrs. H. Lomax, Broken Bow. 
Rev. Charles H. Lewis, A.M., 
Lincoln. 
Mrs. Charles H. Lewis, Lincoln. 
Mrs. Emma McDonald, Lyons. 
Mr. James W. Ridgway, Curtis. 
Mrs. Frank Root, Beaver City. 
Mr. John L. Stine, Norfolk. 
Miss Minna Stooker, Dunbar. 
Miss Fern Timmerman, Ord. 
Mr. George G. Wallace, Omaha. 
Mrs. Etta M. Warner, Syracuse. 
Mr. E. J. Wightman, York. 


NEVADA ; 
Mr. O. A. Erdman, Goldfield. 


NEW BRUNSWICK AND 
PRINCE EDWARD_ ISLAND 
Rey. J. B. Ganong, B.D., Sussex. 


Mr. R. T. Hayes, St. John. 

Mrs. R. T. Hayes, St. John. 

Rey. E. Berham Hooper, B.A., 
St. John. 

Rev. Aquila Lucas, Sackville. 

Mrs. Hattie J. Lucas, Sackville. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Rev. Charles Lends, Freshwater. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Mr. Natt _T. Platts, Manchester. 

Rev. R. E. Thompson, Franklin. 


NEW JERSEY 
Miss Ida Angleman, Plainfield. 


Miss Josephine L. Baldwin, 
Newark. 

Mr. Edward W. Barnes, Perth 
Amboy. 

Mrs. 7 Woodbridge Barnes, 
Newark. 

Mr. L. H. Brumbaugh, Orange. 


ain ee L. Condit, Hobo- 


Ms, William L. Condit, Hobo- 
en. 
Rev. J. Warren Davis, Pedrick- 


town. 
Mr. Ralph E. Diffendorfer, Mad- 


Robert R. Doherty, Ph.D., Jer- 
sey City. 
Mr. Edward W. Dunham, Tren- 


ton. 
BS: Edward W. Dunham, Tren- 


Mr. Edward A. Everett, Roselle 
Park. 

ee Morris Fergusson, New- 
ark, 

MSA: Morris Fergusson, New- 
ark. 

Rey. Albert B®. Finn, Plainfield. 

Rev. William E. Foote, Free- 
hold. 

Mr. Fred S. Goodman, Mont- 
elair. 

Mrs. Hope A. Lippincott, Pem- 
berton. es 

Miss ‘Blizabeth D. 
Princeton. 

Rev. Samuel D. Price, Camden. 

Mr. John A. Rogers, Camden. 

Mr. Christian Schmidt, Newark. 

Miss Rose Scott, Dover. 

Mr. Elmer C. Searles, Chester, 

Rev. James Dallas Steele, Ph, i, 
Passaic. 

Miss Marion Thomas, Newark, 

Mr. Tee W. ‘unison, Somer- 
ville 

Mr. J. N. Wiggin, Orange, 

Mrs. J. N. Wiggin, Orange. 


NEW YORK 


Mr. Arthur L. Adams, 
town. 


Paxton, 


Johns- 
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Rev. Alexander Dab. 
New York City. 

Mrs. J. W. Barnhill, Stapleton. 

Mr. Grant L. Bice, State Sec’y 
and Treas., Cobleskill. 

Mrs. Grant L. Bice, Cobleskill. 

Mr. O. W. Binkerd, New York 
City. 

Mr. ean L. Brown, Brooklyn. 

Rev. Walter Scott Brown, Sand 


Lake. 
Miss Janet G. Brown, New York 
City. 


Mr. one J. Burtt, Lockport. 

Revesbia a Chadsey, Lockport. 
Mrs. H. T. Chadsey, Lockport. 
Mr. Paul V. Chadsey, Lockport. 
Mr. A. H. Corwin, New York 


Alison, 


City. 

Mrs. A. H. Corwin, New York 
City. 

Mr. R. E. Diffendorfer, New 
York City. 


Rev. D. G. Downey, New York 
City. 

Dr. W. A. Duncan, Syracuse. 

Mr. E. A. Hill, Syracuse. 

Mrs. E. A. Hill, Syracuse. 

rae Herbert L. Hill, New York 

ity. 

Mr. Marshall A. Hudson, Syra- 
cuse. 

Miss May Hudson, Syracuse. 

Prof. Henry S. Jacoby, Ithaca. 

Mrs. Henry S. Jacoby, Ithaca. 

Rev. G. B. Lane, Corning 

Mrs. Amy L. Leeds, Cobleskill. 


NEC eB: Lichtenstein, New 
York City. 
Mrs. C. B. Lichtenstein, New 
York City. 
Rev. Milton Ss. Littlefield, 
Brooklyn. 
Mr. James C. Martin, New York 
City. 
at Henry H. Meyer, New York 
ity. 
baer = C. Mizchener, New York 
i 


Miss” Carrie J. Misner, Dolge- 

ville. 

Miss Mary Moall, Barnard. 

Mr. James B. Murray, Yonkers. 

Mr. B. E. Odell, Syracuse. 

Mr. Wolfgang Panuska, Water- 
town. 

Mr. George W. Parks, Brooklyn. 

Mr. Charles E. Patterson, New 
Rochelle. 


Mrs. Charles BH. Patterson, New 
Rochelle. 
Mr. William D. Porter, New 


York City. 
Mr. Alvah H. Rogers, Glovers- 


ville. 
peune Alvah H. Rogers, Glovers- 
ville, 
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ane Elizabeth Rowe, New York 
Ne 4. F, Schauffler, New York 


Mr. ace HE. Sturdevant, Bingham- 

on. 

Mr. William Thomson, 
York City. 

Miss Grace B. Tompkins, New 
York City. 

Rev. George H. Trull, 
York City. 

Mr. Edgar B. Van _ Buskirk, 
Brooklyn. 

Mr. R. A. Waite, Jr., Syracuse. 

Rev. J. H. Wheeler, Buffalo. 

Mrs. David Wilson, Cobleskill. 


New 


New 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Miss Elva Blair, High Point. 
Mr. N. B. Broughton, Raleigh. 
Miss Rosa Broughton, Raleigh. 
Miss Rosa Coffin, Hamptonville. 
Miss Clara Cox, High Point. 
Mr. W. M. Cumming, Wilming- 


ton 
Miss. ‘Blanche R. Harmon, High 
Point. 
Mr. R. H. Latham, Weldon. 
Mr. Jos. W. Little, Wilmington. 
Mr. E. L. Middleton, Raleigh. 
Miss Maud Reid, Raleigh. 
MriJ. B: Robertson, Ph.B., Ral- 
eigh. 
Rev. B. W. Spilman, Kinston. 
Mr. Luther M. Tesh, Charlotte. 
Rev. E. B. Walts, Sharpsburg. 
Miss Adelaide White, Belvidere. 


‘Miss Julia White, Guilford Col- 


lege. 
Miss Mary Jordan White, Belvi- 
dere. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Rev. J. 1T.; LI. Coates, 
Lake. 

Rev. Ralph T. Fulton, Oakes. 

Mr. A. M. Groner, Forman. 

Mr. D. Ie Jenkins, Forman. 

Mr. W. J. Lane, Fargo. 

Rev. Willard Crosby Lyon, Cas- 
selton. 4 

Mr. Dennis R. Pottenger, Es- 
mond. 

Mrs. W. H. Rhoads, New Salem. 

Mr, J. W. Whiddefield, Leal. . 

Mr. C. H. Wunn, Cogswell. 


Devils 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Mr. Alex. MacDonald, Halifax. 

ae A. M. MacLeod, B.A., Hal- 
ifax. 

Rev. R. H. MacNeill, Sydney. 

Mr. N. T. Rockwell, Amherst. 
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OHIO 
Mr, Henry Appleton, Kennedy. 
Mrs. Henry Appleton, Kennedy. 
Rev. Samuel C. Bates, Ph.D., 
Marion. 
Mrs. S. C. Bates, Marion. 
Mr. I. R. Beery, Covington. 
Rev. R. R. Bigger, Ph.D., Mas- 
sillon. 
Miss Mary Bosse, Loveland. 
Mrs. F. H. Briney, Woodstock. 


Ma. W. M. Buckley, Wilming- 
on. 
Mr. H. E. Buker, Zanesville. 


Mr. A. G, Carter, Bellefontaine. 

Mr. G,-A. Cassel, Ashland. 

Rev. Joseph Clark, D.D., Co- 
lumbus, 

Mr. W. G. Clippinger, B.D., 
Dayton. 

Miss Anna Colvin, Guernsey. 

Col. Robert Cowden, Lit.D., 
Dayton, 

Mr. H. C. Cridland, Dayton, 


Mr. Fred Diehl, Woodsfield. 
Mr. W. S. Domer, Zanesville. 


Mr. ae Cc. Drake, Cincin- 
nati. 
Mrs. R. D. Durr, Hamilton. 


Rev. J. F. Elder, D.D., Ports- 
mouth. 
a4 ie F. Endter, Lancas- 


OW, A. Eudaly, Cincinnati. 
Mrs. W. A. Eudaly, Cincinnati. 
The Rev. Ernest N. Evans, 

Xenia. 
Rev. E. F. Evemeyer, Xenia. 
Mrs. E. F. Evemeyer, Xenia. 
Miss Clara Louise Ewalt, War- 


Mr. J. J. Fauser, Galion. 

Mr. G. E. Folk, Piqua. 

Miss Amy A. ‘Ford, Zanesville. 

Rev. Charles T. Fox, Ph.D., 
Findlay. 

Rey WwW. O. Fries, D.D., Day- 
on. 

Mr. P. W. Gage, Delaware. 

Mrs. P. W. Gage, Delaware. 

Mrs. George H. Geyer, Xenia. 

Mr. Edward D. Goller, Ney. 

Mr. Geo. C. Greener, Columbus. 

Mr. Isaac N. Halliday, Toledo. 

Rev. W. S. Harman, Hamilton. 


Mr. F. M. Harover, Manches- 
ter. 

Prof, M. A. Honline, A.M., Co- 
lumbus. 

Rev. C. H. Hubbell, D.D., Co- 
lumbus. 


Miss Julia E. Hyer, Washing- 
ton-"GoH. 

Rev. Charles F. Irwin, Lorain. 

Mrs. Armilda M. Johnson, 
Washington C. H. 

Rey Henry Nevin Kerst, Ham- 
ilton. 
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Miss M. Ella Kilmer, Akron. 
my te C. Lawrance, Spring- 

e 


Miss Marion Lawrance, Spring- 


Rev. Edward S. Lewis, D.D., 
Columbus. 
Rev. Otto Lichti, B. S., Pan- 


dora. 

Rev. S. P. Long, A.M., Mans- 
field. 

Mr. Benj. J. Loomis, Columbus. 

Mrs. C. F. Lutz, Celina. 

Dr. Franklin McElfresh, A.M., 
Ph.D., Columbus. 

Mr. F. J. Miller, Ottawa. 

Mr. P. J. Miller, Mt. Gilead. 

Mr. W. L. Miller, Xenia. 

Me Anna C. Mindling, Mari- 
etta. 

Mr. Luther Mitchell, Dublin. 

Mr. Herbert Moninger, A.M., 
B.D., Cincinnati. 

Mr. A. A. Moore, Barberton. 

Mrs. A. A. Moore, Barberton. 

Rev. J. D. Nisewonder, Middle- 


town. 

Rev. Frederick C. Redfern, 
Ph.D., Portsmouth. 

Mr. James Schlappi, Delta. 

Mr. C. W. Shinn, Cleveland. 

Mrs. C. W. Shinn, Cleveland. 

Rev. D. B. Shuey, A.M., Sugar 


Grove. 
Mr. Edwin L. Shuey, Dayton. 


Rev. A. C. Siddall, Bowling 
Green. 
Mr. J. G. Simon, Cleveland. 


Mrs. John G. Simon, Cleveland. 

Rev. Christian Staebler, Cleve- 
land. 

Mr. W. D. Stem, Ashland. 

Mr. J. F. Stewart, Piqua. 

Mr. George D. Stonebraker, 
Middletown. 

Mr. John J. Sulsberger, D.D.S., 
Woodsfield. 

Rev. H. Marshall 
D.D., Athens. 

Mr. E. H. Tussing, Middlepoint. 

Miss Margaret Van Wagener, 
London. 

Mrs. Marion Vaughn, Findlay. 

Mr. at H. Waggener, Cincin- 
nati. 

Mr. W. M. Wikoff, A.B., Colum- 


Thurlow, 


bus. 
Mrs. W. M. Wikoff, Columbus. 
Mrs. O. O. Williams, Columbus. 


Rev. H. E. Wright, West Jef- 
ferson. 
Rey. C. M. Yocum, Lisbon. 


OKLAHOMA 
Mr. W. H. Bell, Oklahoma City. 
sat W. 4H. Bell, Oklahoma 


City. 
W. H. Cofield, Alva, 
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Irwin Green, Oklahoma City. 

Mrs. Addison Hall, Granite. 

Mr. Lauren Haynes Buxton, 
ge i LL.D., Oklahoma City. 

J. ™. Hall, Tulsa. 

Mrs. J. M Halil, Tulsa. 

Rev. C. E. Harroun, 
gusta. 

Mr. Wm. Jett, Jet. 

Mr. Andrew Kingkade, 
homa City. 

Mrs. Andrew Kingkade, 
homa City. 

Rev. H. B. Mayo, Alva. 

Mr. E. H. Moseley, Coalgate. 

Mr. C. H. Nichols, Oklahoma 
City. f f 

Mrs. vee P. Richardson, 


Cit 
Mr. Walter S. Richards, 
water. i 
E. W. Stryker, Vinita. 
Mr. S. W. Tucker, Jet. 


Jr., Au- 


Okla- 
Okla- 


Union 
Still-, 


ONTARIO 
Mr. John Addis, Alliston. 
Mr. H. W. Brown,.B.A.,, To- 


ronto. 
Mr. R. W. Clarke, Millbrook. 


Rev. A. C. Crews, D.D., To- 
ronto. 

Rev. J. M. Duncan, B.D., To- 
ronto. 


Mr. William E. Dyer, Toronto. 
Revert. iWaptoley,). BA., B..D., 
Bobcaygeon. 

Mr. W. T. Gibbard, Napanee. 
Mrs. W. T. Gibbard, Napanee. 
Mr. Theron Gibson, Toronto. 
Mr. William Hamilton, Toronto. 
Mr. Russell Harris, Toronto. 
Mr. T. F. Harrison, Kingston. 
Mrs. T. F. Harrison, Kingston. 
Mr. J. R. Hipwell, Alliston. 
Mrs. J. R. Hipwell, Alliston. 
Mr. Isaac Hord, Mitchell. 

Mrs. Isaac Hord, Mitchell. 

Mr. Charles HE: Howarth, To- 


ronto, 
Mrs. C. E. Howarth, Toronto. 
Mr. H. E. Irwin, K.C., Toronto. 
Mr. J. A. Jackson, B.A., To- 
ronto. 
Mr. Fred C. Jarvis, Bedford 
Park, Toronto. 
Mrs. Fred C. Jarvis, Bedford 


Park, Toronto. 
Miss Nellie M. Jones, Toronto. 
Mr. F. E. Kinzinger, Toronto. 


Mrs. E. M. Kitchen, Waterford. 
Rev. H. S. Lovering, Thessa- 
lon. 

Mrs. H. S. Lovering, Thessa- 


lon 
Rev. 7. D. McCullough, Harris- 
Mr 'D. A. McDermid, London. 
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Rev. J. W. McIntosh, M.A., 
Mitchell. 
Mr. Edward Martin, Toronto. 
Hon. Justice J. J. Maclaren, 
DCi.., LL.D. Toronto; 
Rev. John Neil, D.D., Toronto. 
Mr. S. B. Nelles, Wilsonville. 
Mrs. S. B. Nelles, Wilsonville. 
Mr. Richard Perry, Bracondale. 
Mr. Edgar B. Price, Toronto. 
Rev. J. J. Redditt, Toronto, 
Mrs. J. J. Redditt, Toronto. 
Mrs. J. A. Symington, Napanee. 
Mr. William B. Terry, Toronto. 


Mr. W. C. Thompson, Ingle- 
wood. 
Mr. ‘Thomas Yellowlees, To- 


ronto. 


OREGON 


Mr. A. A. Morse, Portland. 
i Sey A. Phipps, Port- 
and, 


PENNSYLVANA 
Rev. Charles §S. Albert, D.D., 
Philadelphia. 


Mr. HE. E. Bailey, Oil City. 

Dr. George W. Bailey, Phila- 
delphia. 

Mrs. C. L. Barnes, Homestead. 

Rev. C. R. Blackall, D.D., Phil- 


adelphia. 

Mrs. C. R. Blackall, Philadel- 
phia. 
Rev. E. S. Bowman, -Harris- 


burg. 

Rev. J. Walter Carpenter, 
Uniontown. 

Rev. R. L. Clark, Lancaster. 

Mr. Percy L. Craig, New Castle. 

Mr. J. Tressler Cuppett, Union- 


town. 
Mrs. H. F. DeWitt, Wilkes 
Barre. 
Mr. Frederick C. Doll, Philadel- 
phia, 


Mr. F. A. Dugan, Parnassus. 

Mrs. K. C. Ent, Bloomsburg. 

Mr. John Y. Faris, Philadel- 
phia. 

Rey. N. B. Fierstone, Clairton. 

Mr. Eugene C. Foster, Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr. Henry C. Fox, Dooley. 

Mr. James R. Hainer, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Miss Alice B. Hamlin, Pitts- 
burgh, 

Mr. A. B. Harnish, Mechanics- 
burg. 

Miss Myrtle Haubert, Mexico. 

Rev. Alexander Henry, D.D.; 
Philadelphia. 

ae Alexander Henry, Philadel- 
phia. 

Mr. W. H. Hirst, Philadelphia. 
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Mr. Isaac F. Hornbeck, Union- 


town. 

Ma bilip BE. Howard, Philadel- 
phia, 

Miss Agnes Hutchison, Oxford. 

Mrs. M. G. Kennedy, Philadel- 
phia. 

Mr. James W. Kinnear, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Mrs. J. W. Kinnear, Pittsburgh. 

Mr. W. G. Landes, Lansdowne. 

Mrs. W. G. Landes, Lansdowne. 

Rev. Hugh Leith, Zelienople. 

Miss Ermina C. Lincoln, Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr. I. K. Little, Saxton. 

Miss L. Emma Little, Saxton. 

: D. McCafferty, Sharps- 


airs 3: D. McCafferty, Sharps- 
ure. 

Mr. of BE. McCurdy, Lebanon. 
Mrs. E. E. McCurdy, Lebanon. 
Miss Edith M. McCurdy, Leba- 


non. 
Mr. R. E. McFadden, Scottdale. 
Mr. H. H. Martz, Pittsburgh. 
Mrs. H. H. Martz, Pittsburgh. 
Miller, D.D., 


Rev. Rufus W. 

Philadelphia. 
Miss Ray Moore, Philadelphia. 
Mr. C. F. Niemeyer, Dunmore. 
Rev- Elmer S. Noll, Perkasie. 
Miss Mabel Norris, Lansdowne. 
Mr. J. B. Nuss, Bloomsburg. 
Mrs. J. B. Nuss, Bloomsburg. 
Mr. L. W. Nuttall, Philipsburg. 
Mrs. L. W. Nuttall, Philipsburg. 
Rev. Chas. A. Oliver, York. 


Mr. George W. Oliver, Port 
Royal. 
Mrs. George W. Oliver, Port 
Royal. 
Mr. James L. O'Neill, Pitts- 


burgh. ‘ 

pies: William G. Owens, Lewis- 
urg 

Mr. George W. Parks, Steelton. 


att. . Augustus Peters, Steel- 

on. 

Mr. Harry B. Rhule, Philadel- 
phia. 

Mrs. William H. Ridgway, 
Coatesville. 

Miss Louise Robbins, Blooms- 
burg. 


Miss Martha E. Robison, Espy. 

MT Charles M. Roe, Philadel- 
phia. 

Mr. J. D. Sands, Pittsburgh. 

Mr. P. A. Scott, Williamsport. 

Miss Nannie Seaman, Philadel- 
phia. ; 

Mr. J. A. Sechler, Princeton. 

Mr. T. B. Shelling, Allentown. 

Rev. Frank Snider, Uniontown. 

Rev. John S. Stahr, D.D., LL.D., 
Lancaster. 
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Mr. G. W. Stutzman, Johns- 
town. 

Mr. John B. Swartz, Perkasie. 

Dr. A, F. Toy, Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Charles G. Trumbull, Phila- 
delphia. 

Rev. James E. Walker, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Rev. John H. Whiteman, Fair- 
chance. 

Rev. Mosley H. Williams, D.D., 
Philadelphia. 

Rev. James A. Worden, D.D., 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Samuel Young, Pittsburgh. 

Mrs. Samuel Young, Pittsburgh. 


QUEBEC 


Rev. Edgar T. Capel, Montreal. 
Rev. Elson I. Rexford, LL.D., 
Montreal, 
Rev. Robert Johnston, D.D., 
Montreal, 
RHODE ISLAND 


Mr. Edgar A. Arnold, Paw- 
tucket. 

Minnettie C. Beckwith, 
Providence. 

Mrs. C. E. Blake, Providence. 

Prof. H, B. Knox, Providence. 

Mr. A. B. McCrillis, Providence. 

Miss Mary E. Olney, Provi- 
dence. 

Rev. J. L. Peacock, Westerly. 

Mr. George H. Utter, Westerly. 

I Sas Bd A ie Waterman, Provi- 
dence, 

Mr. W. B. Wilson, Providence. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Rev. J. A. Doyle, Regina. 

Mr. A. M. Fraser, Indian Head. 

Me W. R. Sutherland, York- 
on. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Rev. N. G. Bethea, Cross An- 
chor. 

Mr. W. W. Boyce, Rock Hill. 

Miss Sudie May Boulware, New- 
berry. 

Miss Maud Cely, Piedmont. 

Mr. D. C. Durham, Greenville. 

Rev. C. A. Freed, Columbia. 

Prof. Thomas W.. Keitt, Clem- 
son College. 

Rev. E. L. Kugley, Pelzer. 

Rev. Thos. H. Law, D.D.,; Spar- 
tanburg. 

sae Thomas H, Law, Spartan- 
ure. 

Mr. s R. McElroy, Pelzer. 

Prof. Wm. S. Morrison, Clem- 
son College, 

Rev. William S. Myers, 
water. 


Clear- 
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Mrs. William S. Myers, Clear- 
water. 
Dr. W. E. Pelham, Newberry. 


Mr. we Rutledge, D.D.S., Flor- 
ae 
Rev. W. Shell, Spartanburg. 


Capt. 45. Adger Smyth, Jr., Pel- 
zer. 

Miss Mamie Steele, Rock Hill. 

Miss Grace W. Vandiver, Spar- 
tanbureg. 

Mr. J. M. Way, Pelzer. 

Mr. Henry A. Wise, Jonesville. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Rev. O. M. Hyde, Garden City. 

Rev. F. P. Leach, Sioux Falls. 

Mr. M. A. Shuster, Jr., Miller. 

Miss Olive Tooker, Leola. 

Mr. John Van Oosterloo, Len- 
nox. 


TENNESSEE 
Mr. Edward Albright, Gallatin. 
Mrs. Claude Anderson, Mem- 


phis. 
Rey William Anderson, Nash- 
ville. 
Mr. J. W. Axtell, Nashville. 
AOR George O. Bachman, Nash- 
ville, 
Mr. C. M. Banks, Huntland. 
Miss Nellie Behm, Chattanooga. 
Mr. George W. Boddie, Galla- 
tin. 
Mrs. R. Boyd Bogle, Nashville. 
Mr. Battle M. Brown, Memphis. 
Mrs. Battle M. BroWn, Mem- 
phis. 
Mr. Aneeels L. Browne, Mem- 


p 

Mrs,  Harnis L. Browne, Mem- 
phis. 

Peles Henry Beach Carre, Nash- 
ville. 

Mrs. Henry B. Carre, Nashville. 

Miss Lidie M. Carr, Memphis. 

Mr. Samuel HE. Carter, McLe- 
moresville. 

Mr. W. A. Coleman, Knoxville. 

Rev. Lewis Collins, Lookout 
Mountain, Chattanooga, 

Mrs. Harry L. Cook, Memphis. 

Miss Bessie Fox, Memphis. 

Mr. E. E. French, Nashville. 

Rev. J. M. Frost, D.D., Nash- 
ville. 

Mr. C. C. Gilbert, Nashville. 

Mr. R. H. Green, Covington. 

i H. M. Hamill, D.D., Nash- 
ville. 

Mrs. H. M. Hamill, Nashville. 

Protea. eb: Hinds, PhD; 
tes Lebanon, 

Mr. J. Hobbs, Memphis. 

Mis Emma L. Hotter, Mem- 

is. 

- Mrs. Ernest Jungermann, Nash- 

ville. 


pee Ira Landrith, D.D., Nash- 

ville. 

Mrs. BE. P. McCallum, Memphis. 

Mr. E. BE. McDaniel, Finley. 

Rev. John A. McKamy, D.D., 
Nashville. 

Rev. C. O’N. Martindale, B.A., 
M.A., B.D., Brownsville. 
Mr. Alfred D. Mason, Memphis. 
Miss Jennie'S. May, Memphis. 

Mrs. H. B. May, Memphis. 

Mr. W. G. Mershon, Nashville. 

Mr. J. J. Miller, Covington. 

Mr. J. T. Oates, Knoxville. 

Mr. John R. Pepper, Memphis. 

Mrs. John R. Pepper, Memphis. 

Se B. Ransom, Nash- 
ville. 

Mr. Louis D. Riddell, Memphis. 

Mr. Littell J. Rust, B.S., LL.B., 
Nashville. 

Miss Rosa EH. Santee, Chatta-- 


Mr. W. ron Sharon, Chattanooga. 
Rev. J. A. Sharp, Knoxville. 
Prof. W. H. Singleton, Chatta- 


nooga. 

paiet Herschel H. Smith, Mem- 
pnis. t 

Miss Bird Stapp, Chattanooga. 

Mr. L. M. Stratton, Memphis. 

Mrs. L. M. Stratton, Memphis. 

Miss Annie L. Street, Chatta- 
nooga. 

Mr. hinees A, Tanksley, Nash- 
ville 

pase Margie Thomas, Nashville. 
p 

Mr. J. Allen Wardle, Memphis. 

Miss Jean P. Wormeley, Mem- 

TEXAS 


Miss Anna Allen, San Antonio. 
Mr. L. E. Appleby, San Antonio. 


Mrs. L. E. Appleby, San An- 
tonio. 

Mrs. Will F. Barnes, San An- 
tonio. 


Mr. J. E. Bassett, Dallas. 
Mrs. J. E. Bassett, Dallas. 
Rev. H. Beauchamp, Dallas. 
Mr. Carl Beeman, Dallas. 

Mr. William Roy Breg, Dallas. 


Rev. A. Oscar Browne, Tex- 
arkana, 

Mrs. A. Oscar Brown, Texar- 
kana. 


Miss Myrtis Fortenberry, Mc- 
Comb. 

Mrs. V. A. Godbey, Austin. 

Mr. is abe) S. Goodner, Gaines- 
ville 

Mrs. Edward S. Goodner, 
tay hie 

Mr. Z. A. Hudson, Graham. 

Mrs. W. B. Joiner, Plainview. 

Mr. L. C. Knight, Waco. 

Mr, Clyde V. Nafe, El Paso. 
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Tate Preston Brown Scott,:Hous- 

on, 

Mrs. Preston Brown Scott, 
Houston. 

Mr. George S. Sexton, Houston. 

baa George S. Sexton, Hous- 
ton. 

Rev. George W. Truett, D.D., 


Dallas. 
Rev. R. H. Wester, San An- 
tonio. 
Mr. William Nehemiah Wiggins, 
Dallas, 
Mrs. W. N. Wiggins, Dallas. 
UTAH 


Rev. Wildman Murphy, Ameri- 
can Fork. 
VERMONT 
Mr. D. M. Camp, Newport. 
Mrs. Myra Phillips Endress, 
North Bennington. 
Rev. E. M. Fuller, Burlington. 
Miss Mabel T. Winch, Barre. 


VIRGINIA 
Mr. J. W. Borum, Norfolk. 


Reve J.-B Carpenter, Rich- 
_ mond 
Mr. C. D. Carter, Charlottes- 
ville. 


Mr. I. M. Groves, Martinsville. 
Rev. Wm. K. Conner, Bridge- 
water. : 
Rev. A. S. Hammack, Harrison- 


burg. 
Mr. J. Holladay, Norfolk. 
Mr. J. A. Jones, Long Glade. 


Rev. Thomas Hugo Lacy, D.D., 
Blackstone. 
Rey. R. A. Lapsley, D.D., Rich- 


mond. ; 
Mr. Louis J. McIntosh, Rich- 
mond. 
Mr. C. W. Marchant, Charlottes- 
ville. 
Mr. Wm. H. Melchior, Alexan- 
dria. 
Miss Eliza P. Neale, Richmond. 
Mrs. BE. I. Parrish, Richmond. 
Rey. A. L. Phillips, D.D., Rich- 
mond. 


Rey. H. E. Rountree, Waverly. 

Mr. Harry T. Simpson, Rich- 
mond, 

Mr. George L. Stevens, Nor- 
folk. 

Mr. J. A. Stuart, Buena Vista. 

Mr. C. H. Walker, Charlottes- 
ville. 

Mr. J. N. Wells, Lynchburg. 


Mr. L. E. Wingfield, Lynchburg. 
Mr. Nimrod T. Wingfield, Char- 

lottesville. 
Nor- 


ge Arabelle Winston, 
olk. 

Mr. W. H. Wood, Charlottes- 
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